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LONDON:THE “LEISURE HOUR” 





Girlhood of Great Queens, 1. Vicroria.—s. 
The Girl's Own Alphabet.—7. 


Fashionab'e Co:tumes of Long Ago.— 
By ArbDEN Hotr.—8. 


The Watchman’s Christmas Nieht.—10, 

Work for Lisile Handa By Mrs. Fuovsr, 
of the London School Board —1L. 

Cur Cookery Class.—12, 61. 


AMagical Secret, ASongforthe Girls.—15. - 
Tilustrated.—i6 ~ 


Winter, A Song. ; I 

Addison on‘Needlework.—19. © 

‘Our-Novel Christmas ‘1 ree —20; 38. 

How we S3ved tae Poor Birds.—22. 

‘Tittle Wenturesome.” Short Stoury.—23, 

Winter Clothesand How t» Make ‘hem. 
By Dora De BLAguienr.—20. 

Healthy Recreations. 1. Skating.—27. 

A Peop in Japan.—al. 

My Work-Basket.—36, €8, 

A Useful Bira.—40. 

Two Birthdays. By T.8. Mitiixaton,—40. 

How the Girls Arrayed th-ir Sitting- 
Room, By Midum:bs Lonuatne —p. 


‘Zara; or, My Granddaughter’s Money, 


Female Heroi:m.-— 43. 
Bits about Anirals,—46. 


Excellent Women,—t. Mrs. Dasinta, of 
Aldenshct —51 ‘ 


Good Night, By Sanau Doupyey.—54, 


Home Accomplishments. Tow to Sing a 
Song .By Mdu.e. Mupir Botinosroge, A.R.A.M, 64 


‘On thelIee. Short Story.—60. 
oMiss :unn. A Poem.—61. 


Piain Needlework,— 62, 
Under the Snow. By Joan Fanuze.—z0, 


‘What a Brave-Hearted Young Girl.can 


do. A Homely and True Tale.—73, 
On Earning Une’s Living Fruitful Fie'ds 
for Honest Labour, .By.S. FA. Cavrreitp,—7i, 


A Wreath of Cornflowers, Aktory. By 
Mre, J.A. Owen,—78, ; 


Stars of karth; or, Our Country Blossoms, 
Ilustrated.—79, : 


Varieties.—11, 82, 59, 64, 80, 
Useful Hints.—15, 19, 35, 64, 80. 
Prize Competitions,—16, az, 27, 43, 
Correspondence,—48, 64, 80. 


- oy Pees 
Ai Nal. Bacco 


Serial 


Story. Iiustrated by M. BE. Eowanvs.—1, 17, 33, 40, 65, 


A Sister’s Love. Serial Story. 


By the Author 


of “ The White Cross and Dove of Pear's.’’—13, 29, 47, 53, 72. 


More than Coronets, 


Serial Story. By Mrs. G. 


Lixyatus Bayxs, Author uf the “‘Manchestex Man,” &c,--57, 76 
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“PRINCESS VICTORIA. 





Presentation Plate—T H E 





| the A/S. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communications.- Writers are recommended to keep copies of their. use 










To Ganesnondenta’ ‘and Contributors.—All Geauieipt to be addzeued to the ERTTOR: OF THE 6 Ginv’s OWN Pargy Me 
 palerhostet Row, London, and must have the name and address of the sender ‘clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the j title p 


“miscellaneous contributions being sent in tco: great numbers to be returned unlcss s!amps.are sent to cover postage. Taya for ; ace 
iuaboserpe is made on publication. ented 
eading Cases, with 52 Strings for Weekly Numbers, or Monthly Parts of tar « GIRL’s OWN PApEr,” 
-Bookeeller at 1s. 6d. each, : = . : y ‘ may be had of np 
Advertisements. —Applications for Advertising space should be forwarded tothe Advertising Department, 56; Paterno 
Hendon, E.C. P. O. Orders to be made heh to yee sale at the Chief pace London. _ - : a — Ro 


— DEE RNA id LE ESS See Aner amen ner US = 


“FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


Ss 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘“‘Girl’s Own Peper” can be forwarded) to any of the Cén 
tinental countries, - to the United States, and Canada, AT. THE SAME RATE AS FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN, viz., Twopence each Part, The Book Post is, in. many cases, the only 
way of reaching friends and relatives abroad, who would heartily welcome the yecelat of 
a Monthly Part of the ‘“‘Girl’s Own Papsr,’’ 


The following List gives the cost cf postage to some of the pvtineios countries: _ 





Tor the For th 
Name of Place. single Name of Place iat 
P art. 
girice, West Coast of we “we we ats 15 as 6d.a rw (vid ea oe ay ae & “4 i ie 
rgentine Confederation «.. sos ase a 4d. taly wii oY aa 1] ; ; s 
Australia (via Souk = ae Sau Francisco) ae ss - 8d. | 3 Semeaien : rh 4 
Austria cee oes he as wae re) si 2d. “Fatan (vid Sou’ hampton) a y 
Belgtum ws aay “ ae a ee oF es ad. | Madagascar , ’ i 
Beyrout re waa x eo 149 es sap ons ad, Madeira es , 
Brazil we nas ane way soa eg aay ins 4d. Malta 
Canada re “a we Ra oni Per ie 2d. | eg (vid New York) sts es Re arse lis 
Cape Coast Castle \.. oa a ne fas wai “ ‘qd.. | on se ose wa we his A, fd 
Cage of Good Hope ... os wea ss ase ves we 6d, | jae —_— oon ene aa oa se sn seb ad 
Ceylon vid Southampton) ... ane ai a og ae 49. | Newfoundland en ae ee Fs 
China (vii Souvhampton) ... see $8 s68 ee a 4d. Dew Zialand (via Southampton or San Francisco) way NT gas Be. fd 
Constantinople oF aus i eas a ze is ad. Nova Scotia (via Havas) + zie Bie el eae ess od 
Egypt ave wen ie oe a ine 2d. Russia is ns " | 
France and Algeria. as 56 as ans sas ona 2d. St. Helena ... - ae an fens AD es as 
Gold Coast . Se on wae «as eae vast an 4d, Szer7a Leone... Yer ae aime Sip as a on -* 
Germany ow iss gts ose Bes See ek aa ad. Spain ae ne i= fa sae re fea ‘l 4 
Gibraltar vw. a ee “v8 on sail aa ea ad. Szveden 2 aXs aos ox ane va 5 
Greece a nes a as x08 aye ta ave ad. .| Swrfzerland , ae te ins ai 
Holland in ave - ad, Tasmania (vii ‘Southampton or San Francisco) aa wk kee a ad 
Hong Nong (via Southampt n cr United States) an my 4d. United States ee a Pk aa Cee cs my 


a sluniflies additional to pay on delivery, 


The rates of postage to any. part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a post office. Orders for the transmission 
abroad of the ‘“ Girls Own Paper” direct: from the Office should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by maha for bot 
magazine and postage. The Hume iii of each Part is TWOPENCE, 


THE TROUBLES OF A “CHINAMAN, 
The last New Story by JULES VERNE, 


Was Commenced in 


THE LEISURE HOUR FOR JANUARY. 


THE FEBRUARY PART IS NOW READY. SIXPENCE Monraty, OF ALL Nowshcenrs. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


a ag a NE 







5/- Bach. 3/- Bach. 9). Hath. 














THE MONTHS. _Iilustrated by Pen and | THE DOOR WITHOUT A KNOCKE R, By Hespa Srretron, Author of “ Jessica’s First pe 
Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. Mannina. LL.p. q- and other Tales. By Mrs. Prosser. With Prayer,” etc.. Each: with ct Crown 
New Edition. With Engravings, clo:h, gilt. Engravings. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards.  8vo. Cloth boards. 

PRISM; or, Ta'es from Three Coun- : : 

The - Scnibesiat dis WHATELY Family. KARL KRAPP'’S LITTLE MAIDENS A Thorny Path, Fern’s allow. 

With Illustrations. Imperial r6mo. Cloth, gilt, AND THEIR GOOD GIFT. With | Pilgrim Street, : Fishers of Derby Haven. 

SS ee llustraticns. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Gilt Edges. | 

Rae . verle 
4/- Each. peep a ee eee __ | Enoch Roden’s Training. | Children of Cloverle. 
4% ee Se ee 

BEDE’S CHARITY. By Hespa Stretton, j : 
author of ‘* Jessica’s “Binet Prayer,” etc. With 2/6 Each. : 1/6 Each, 
‘Engravings. Crown 8yo. Cloth, gilt. THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. ' By , 

TALES © OF - Nabe CENTURIES. the Autho of the “ Cott the Shore,” & ¢, TOYS 
Heed hotter dg tyne, ct hats” betes Banpcce | Hgae Sar Bek wi Barrie 

adame Vit ustra- 
tions, Imperial 16 ‘Cloth, gilt. THE. MOTH AND. THE CANDLE ; ife. 
_ Hons "rperal s6mo, ‘Cio gins Or, Lucy Woodvile’s. Temptation, With En- Little Meg’s Children, The Storm ‘of L 
3/6 Each. - gravings. Cloth boards. ‘Mone i in London. , | Cassy. 


: f d 

SIBYL'’ -GARTH;: Or, Who Teachetl GOLDEN SHEAVES;, Or, Grace Rey- > Max Kromer. A Story! Friends till Death, all 
ar ee og iMftartialioi, Crowa Bea, oes aN, for the Master, ig iis eee of Strasbur g: cother Stories. 

WAS | RIGHT ? By Mrs. O. F. Warton, | OLD > ANTHONY'S SECRET, and | TheCrew of the Dolphin.| Michael Loria's Cros: 


Author of “‘ A Peep behind the Scenes. ‘With o-her St By Sarau Dov With 
fine Hngravises. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. ‘ Aitustcaliona Imperial x66. a : The King’ 8 Servanits | and other Stories. 


‘ LONDON : se PATERNOSTER, ROW; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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E WASH AT HOME WITHOUT RUBBING OR BOILI 
BY HARPER TWELVETREES’ NICE, EASY, ECONOMICAL, AND EXPEDITIOUS PROCESS. = 
Whitten for anxious ‘Hard-pressed Mothers by Mre. H. SHEL DON-=WIL LIAMS. | 


[eee ect ON We were dreadfully bothered with the washing.’ Every | ‘A FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASH in Four Hours; without Pabbine ‘or. 
week brought some demand for ready money—and not a small demand—for | boiling, by using HARPER TWELCVELREES’ renowned Five-Guinea VILCA 


ING OR BO 


there were five children, besides'a baby, our two selves, and a servant, all'tobe |’ WASHER, Wringer, and Mangler (three machines.in one), Carriage paid j:free ~° 


‘washed,’.as I once heard a woman call it. The money paid one week had to be. | trial; easy payments, Illustrated prospectus post free from: Harper Twelvetrees, 


paid ore Had next, ia ths sarne) here weeine ead to na ‘Then, the washing Laund-y Machinist; 40, Finsbury-circus, London, E.C.’ ; : 
was so badly done.: e clothes were a dreadful colour, and never. smelt sweet. oa : ged - ith : 
Children’s frocks and pinafores,: prettily trimmed, canis back ‘from their first a Heres. I — fo (my. pusand ‘is eutely the, fhing for he Me. denne 
washing with a dirty salmon-colour braid taking the place of the brilliant scarlet, Wayscen had bad’ we Sask: ae ES PLONE CeUS Rene sOtL ene Caine OO US aa 
and the sheets and‘tablecloths had all to be ornamented with patches at: the wien th . bl eg a 2 ain eurmined i Keep a3 bli most valuable rae b belp. : 
corners where the laundress had pegged them to the line, and then flicked them / and altadet nigh : The tablecloth was put through the in hte after Sat neal ‘ 
down in-a hurry, without taking off the pegs. Everything wore out in a frightful and. Sarah showed me with pride ‘a collar ‘and ‘pair. of cuffs which :she had 


Pat ea tho Mchheor (estoundiog was othe genet aint the. ae a sea the ; wasted: and then put through the. rollers till they were dry enough to starch and 


colour of the clothes. we said mucli, her ‘chin was in the air, and we wera oe : Eee a 

tald that:she had washed for ‘ real gentry,’-and always given satisfaction. ‘There must be miny mothers almost worried to death between their natural 
“« We had-long had: blankets and woollen things washed at hom2'in despair | desire to see their children alwavs pretty and clean’and the necessity of con- 

at the ruined blankets and shrunk socks which’ could by no means be dragged | sidering the cost of washing. The thought of them ‘his made me write ‘these 

on the children’s feet; but this took some time every week. In the midst of our .| lines, hoping that others may profit by my experience. [shall say nothing but 

perplexity we saw one day in tha papers these words (grateful sight to a poor | what [ have proved to bs true myszlf, and any mother will feel that what I am 

mother,— doing she too may do,” ‘ 


Gratis copies of the little Treatise entitled “HOW WE WASH AT. HOME.” (fcom which the above paragraphs are quoted) will be 
forwarded post-free on application to HARPER TWELVETREES, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., and if the busy, anxious 


mothers for whom, Mrs, earidon wlsams has written should follow her plan of first sending for a FREE TRIAL of © 
HARPER TWELVETREES Labour-saving,.Time-saving, and Clothes-saving 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER. 


(Three Machines in one), and would adopt the nice easy plan of washing, in place of the‘antiquated and tedious 
process of ‘‘soaping in,” rubbing, brushiag, and’ boiling, they would be surprised how easily and pleasantly a 
FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASHING may be done AT HOME IN FOUR HOURS. The VILLA 
WASHER is easy to work, and easily understood; and is. guaranteed to wash ‘15 dozen collars and cuffs in. 
,'! five minutes, 150 pocket handkerchiefs in five minutes, 60:hotel tablecloths in an hour, 10 dozea bedroom towels: 
pcr hour, 3} dozen shirts per hour, 14 dozen sheets per hour, and other articles ia proportion. Such success is 
unparallele Ns 


epee fie cena purchasers may test the tremendous. washing powers of the VILLA WASHER by a Free 
Trial at/Home before making a definite purchase. N> charge is made for Trial nor for Carriage; there will be no risk and no 


obligation to purchase if the Machine is not approved, and no expense for Return Carriage, Should the trial be considered 
satisfactory a liberal discount is allowed for cash, OR HASY TERMS OF PAYMENT are arranged to meet the convenience 


of purchasers. 


i fis 





Illustrated Prospectuses, post-free, of HARPER TWELVETREES, Laundry Engineer, - 


40, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. Works—BURDETT ROW, BOW ROAD, E. 
{ : [ : stati 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 


Wie = WHITFIELD, KING, & 0O.'s 


yi 


Vik GAR-V-ERS, 


With Patent « BALANCE” Guard Forks, which are SELF. 
ek ACLING, and do not get out of order ; aa 








No. “Thus saving the annoyance and expense of the ordinary fork. PING peste ier . 
2. Good Stng-horn Mamdles 0.0. ivciasne 1'G Knite & Bork, ' TIlustrated Descriptive Price List 
2. Eull-size Hvory ditto _. 10 2 5 of Postage and Fiscal Stamps, Post Cards, Stamp 





& , Best ivory HKandles, with Nickel pla 
4. Oval Tyory Handles, silver ferrule, ditto... 15 - % 

Poultry Carvers made to match No. x, 7/6; No, 3, 2/- ; No. 4, 14/- pair. By 
post, 8d. extra. P.O.O. payable to Irs 

i Gy, . SHACY, Cutler, 4, Newgate Street, London. 


i Albums,.&c,, gratis and post freo'on application. 
Sheets of Stamps sent on approval. 


NEW STAMP ALBUMS FOR 1880. 


The “ Universal’? Album, printed in Four ° 
Language:. 53. to’ £3 each. | ath 
The ‘Illustrated’? Album, with spaces for 





NEW PACKETS _— a NEW. SETS TONE POUND] ¢ | . 2,200 Stamps, size ofin. by Ohin.; 2s., post-fiee. 
FOR 1880 f s FOR 1880 ’ : ‘Full Prospectus of above sent gratis on appls- 





q cation, 
| 12 Varieties, all unused, including Persia, San Marino, Brazil, Mauritius, &c. iar Benetton 
post-free, 7d. yh 


20. Varieties, all unused, including China, Nicaragua, Bhopal, Antioquia, WHITE ELD, KI NG; & Co;, 


&c., post-free, 1s. 1d. i } 
0 Varieties, all unused, including Cashmere, Punjaub, Curasoa, Deccan : ; 
Hokdarss, Falkland Isles; &c. ‘&c ; post-free, 2s,' 7d. i | hi ’ LACEY STREET, EPSUICE. 


’. goVarieties, all used, including Turkey, Egypt, Chili, Greece,&c., post-free, 7d. ESTABLISHED. 1869. ° 
so Varieties, all used, including, Don Carlos, Deccan, Portuguese Indies, aret 
Tuscany. Japan, &c., post-free, 1s. 1d. \ 


"oo Varieties, ali used, including Peru! Dutch Indies, Mauritius, Oldenburg, ge Ty a Pp 
WatauiahWaplemmer pen Ren ened see tad Lukes cd BRITANNIA STAMP. PACKETS. 
New Granada, set of 7 Heligoland, | no 3. Sixpenny Packet of used Stamps contains 


\|'100 Varieties, all obsolete, including 
Sicily; Luzon, Mexico, Modena, &c , &c , post-free, 5s. rd. so varieties all different, including Spain, Roumania, Portugal, Servia, Luxem< 





" ja, C., 10C., 25+ §0C. Me rae S ‘a 38 Gd. i 2 | 
Beds eee a aati Rotts ar. ce ner Bary pars 3 = . a bourg, Finland paueoles? and new issuess Hetieoland, (Warten hire (obsolete), 
3 i SGT PEONENGRE. ak wee wed ie, (8 6ds -| rare old Holland, Hungary, and others rare. Post-free, 7d. | 
Salvador, 1879. r, 2, 5, 10, and 2cc i ew No. 6. Shilling Packet of used Foreign Stamps 


«'Tobago} 1d.,3d., 6d., and 1S. vi. eee ote ne ‘%y | € Uv } 7 ; 
' Full paricclery of ail the above, and hundreds of other Sete wad Packets, are | contains 59 varieties, including’ Swiss Unpaid, 1878. Thur and Taxis, France. 
given in the Illustrated Foreign Stamp and Crest Prospectus, Crown 4to, 8 pages, | 13 cents, 1878. Brazil, Chili, Cuba, Denmark Service (new issue), Cie 
copitaining a variety of information valuable to collectors. Sent to any add:ess, | Official: Italy, Old—Swiss Rappen, Servi 2 ro paras, Spain Isabella ‘and Alfonso, 
post-free: on application... 1 “4 Turkey Newspaper, Belgium’ (old head),. Java, Sweden: Official, France x franc. 
“'The'New Price Catalogue includes all issues up to December, 1879, and will | Hungary 4 varieties, and others rare and obsolete, all different. Post-free, 1s..1d. 
che ound the most complete ever. published. The Appendix includes about 1.500 No: 1..—dalf-crown. Packet. of Rare used and 
; Illustrations, with reterence numbers corresponding with the Catalogue. Price | unused Foreign Stamps contains 50 varieties, including: Old Swiss Rayons, U.S, 
| 6d.,‘each; or the two bound together, 1s. aoa : Department of Interior, Brazil 80 reis mauve, Czernawoda,.U.S, of Columbia, 
MERC | sediea rag eM ! . Denmark (small blue}. Finland (obsolete), Russia, Belgium, France. 5 ‘issues, 
STANLEY, GIBBONS, & CO., 8, GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C. | ‘Mautitius, Jamaica. Wurtembureg old issue, Western Australia, Servia, Hawaii, 
a — : == > |’ Spain, U.S. War. Department Victoria, Switzerland, Hamburg, Dutch: News-: -- 





v pins fispxarenenest " wh 1 elses Fs: h h td? ha it \ ° ats iy 

a8 ae mc aes a on Be or suatdifferonts: Post-free, 29/64: es 
iN STAMPS, CRESTS, 5 Pll : ae a TE Wert dani is ott eed oF Packets Sets, he., see cur price list, gratis. 

Stamps, all genuine, 50 for 4d.; 100 for 6d.; 200 for 1s.; including om, LBUM 1s. 8d. to 30s. 

many’ obsolete and‘ rare. Gratis with Is. Packet, (wo. rare unused ST AMP Al BUMS, irom ts: 8d et 

Heligoland. Beautiful Swiss Transfer Pictures, qo for4qd.; 7oforéd.; | = = . —: Catalogue of Photographtc Scra, bs, 2 Slainps. 


200 for 1s.; and 380 for Is:6d. All post free. Wonderful Value. Send ne Ww INC a) BRO THERS Se 
: a es 


coe) Order. List of over 100 packets. Stamps, &c., post free. ; i 
Ek AND FOREIGN NOVELTY COMPANY, ‘ha Hee Foreign Stamp Importers and Photographic Publishers, | 
“ASGO( aa ey, ea COLCHESTER. Slug 


STREET, GLASGOW. Nera 






piper, Azores, Great Britaio,.rd. Black, Spanish: War Tax, Venezuela, Danish, - | 











IMPORTANT LADIES.—Lv04s silxs AT WHOLESALE Price 








COMPARISON is the ONLY TRUE TEST OF MERIT. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 

No Wardrobe can be said to be complete without a feu BLACK SILK 
DRESS; consequently the query so oiten raised, ““ WHERE CAN I GET A 
GOO") SILK ?” is an important one.to+very lady. 

*e* A special Consignment of 3,000 Pieces of JAUBERT’S Manufacture, at 
4s. 84d. per yard, well worth attention. A pattern will be enclosed, with others on 


application. 
BLACK SILKS. 


1,coo Pieces consigned by a Lyons firm for Sale at Manufacturer's Prices (no 
length less than 8). 


SATIN DE LYONS. 


Several pieces of this new material, combining all the best features of Grosgraig 
and Satin, 5s. r1d., 7s. 9d., and 83. 11d. per yard, 


GIRAUD’S RICHEST MAKE. 


About 50 Pieces of these exceptionally rich and beauti‘ul goods at 6s. 6d, ang 
7s. 6d , usually sold retail at rs. 6d. and 15s. respectively. 
A Special Consignment of 2,000 Pieces, at 4s, 8kd. per yard, worth 7s. 64, 
gives universal satisfaction. : 
LETTERS OF APPROVAL AND GREAT SATISFACTION ARE Cox. 
TINUALLY COMING TO HAND, 





Pieces. Usual retail price. | Pieces. Usual retail price. The following are extracts from a few :— : 

50 .. IS, 114d. fn 2s. gd, 300 14, 38.9 d. . 5s. 3d. : : af Braatsfield Place, Edinburgh, February t2th, 1879, 
ico... 28. 6Ad, iow 3s, 6d. 200 ... 4S. 53d, Ee 63 6d. “Mrs. R— is delighted with the Silk received to-day, and thanks Mr. More 
200 .,, 38, 6d. ves 4s. od. 150 .. 58. 4d, sis 7s. 6d, for sending it.” , . 

All Pure Silk. “ Bringhurst, Leicester, August roth, 1878, 


“Miss M. A. M— has just received the Silk, and is very p’eased with it, 
She will be delighted to show hers in order to recommend Mr. Moore. Mr, 
Moore is at liberty to make mention of this as he thinks proper.”” 

Londen, S.W, 

“Dowager Countess —— wishes Mr. Moore to sznd her 18 yards of Silk at 
58. 4d. like he sent her a month ago, wich which she is much p'eased.”’ 

Write for pattern for comparison, or perscnally see the sample pieccs at the 
Branch Warehouse for cut lengtks. ; 


Address: SAMUEL FEOORE, Whelcsale Silk Merchant, St. Paul’s Buildings, 28, 


COLOURED SILKS. 


2s. 3d., 38. 3d, 33. r1d., 4s. r1d., 58. rrd., and 6s. od, 
All the New Colours in each quality. 
N.B.—-Many ladies are obtaining Silks through this agency, instead of paying 
the large profits necessary to keep up the expensive retail establishments, 
Full 30 per cent. below ordinary retail prices. 


SS 





PL INESBURY' SOUTH KESINGTON BAZAARS. 


ICE WOOL, 4}d. & 5id. Ball, all Cols., at KINGSBURY’S. | 5 


CREWELS. 9d. per doz., or 1d. each, at KINGSBURY’S. | Scotch FIN GERINGS, 134. oz.,1/\11b., at K7NGSBURY'S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, blk. & white, 3’9 lb., at KINGSBURY’'S. FILOSELLE, lge. skein., 33d., 3/6 doz.,at KINGSBURY’s. 
The new Crystal Wool mixed with Silk xs 64d. per r}0z ball. in all the delicate tints for Ladies’ Shawls, &c. The new South Kensington Art Work in Crewe! 
Antimacassars traced rs, 64d..1s. 134d., 28, Gd. Oatmeal Cloth Anti’s traced 18. 9d., 25. 3d, zs. od. Five o’clock Tea Cloths 2s. 11d to 5%. ttd., charming designs. 
Crewel Wool Borders ts o4d to 7s, 1rd. Oatmeal Doylies 13d each. The new Art Crewel Toilet Mats 1s 6u.to2s.6d, A special lot of Linen Doylies from 2s. 9: 
to 4s. od. doz., less than half price. Samples of the above seut by post to any part of the Kingdom on receipt ot Post Office Urder Just received a charming lot 
Ice Wool Squares. 1s o}d. 1s 61., rs. 114d. each, in all tha delicata tints, post free. ‘The New South Kensington Art Cloth, 27 inches wide, 104d. per yard, fer 
Lawn Tennis, Badminton, and Croquet wear; beautiful cloth for Crawel ‘mbroidery, patterns free. i 
— Towsansis of Scraps in Packets for Screens and Scrap Kooks, at 64,, 1s , ts. 6d, 28. 64., §s., 108. Gd. per packet, Sample Packet sent by post to any part of 
e kingdom. 


Every Lady shonld send for m descr 





570 different Colourings, from 3/11 lb., at KINGSBURY’E, 





iptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post-free to any part of the worid. 


P, L. KINGSBURY, Silk Mercer & Universal Outfitter, 80, 82, 84, 90, 92, & 106, Fulham Road, South Kensingtoa, London §.¥. 


A,PRIZE | 
| MEDALS. 










LAUNDRY @ enn o 
Is made of the FINEST materials and guaranteed to 
be a PURIFIED and GENUINE SOAP. One pound 


bar will do as much work as two pounds of ordinary ‘: The ome wy « Lend differs from the osdinery 
all rear Soap, anil is neh maure economical than the ‘ sin the following important points : BLACK 





tis manufactured only from selected materials of the 


many cheap and adulterated soaps, which quickly | bext auniity, and being prepared by a special proces, it 





k : tonly polisi ickiy, but also adhere he” 
se Sin of eget ment molten autlay Ui aa adhe at ceo te 
r _ : ture from dust. The solid Dome-shaped block into which : 
One trial will ensure its constant use. it is compressed also contributes greatly to this result. [ FA 
Sold in 1b. bars at dd. each by all Grocers, Oilmen, and the Stores, SOLD BY GROCERS & OILMEN EVERYWHERE, a. 


Manufactory: Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth 


Blocks below show the Provortion of Nitrogenons Constituents in 


sach 100 parts of various kinds of Cocoa, 
Pearl and other | Homeopnthic and Cadbury’s 
Coctias other Prepared | Cocoa Essence. 
Retailed at Cocoas retailed at \ 
about 1/4 per Ib, f 
about 8d. per Ib. 9 y : 
: | E | 


Soluble, . 
6¢ [Tis often asked, “ Why does my doctor recommend Cadburys Cocoa Essence?? The reason is that being absolutely genuine, and concentrated bry a if 
“removal of the superfluous fat, it contains FOUR TIMES THE AMOUNT OF NITROGENOUS OR FLESH-FOR MING CONSTITUENT if 
“than the average of other Cocoas which are mixed with sugar and starch.” Beware of imitations, which are often pushéd by Shopheeyers for the sake of extva pros, 2 


2 Cadbury's Paris Depot: 90, FAUBOURG ST, HONORE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AN ARRIVAL. 


THE streets of a dreary London suburb 


were more dreary 
than usual on that 
Decemberevening. 
A dense fog was 
fast gathering up 
its yellow vapour, 
making the 
shabby, tumble- 
down region only 
one degree less 


obscure than _ it 
would be at mid- 
night. Jasper 


_Meade, proprietor 
of the ‘*Com- 
mercial . Lodging 
House,’’ stood on 
his own door-step, 
whistling a dismal 
refrain very much 
out of tune, but at 
the moment he 
was not thinking 
of melody — his 


keen,restless black | | 


eyes were striving 
\to' penetrate the 
mist. He watched 
every vehicle that 
rattled past, 


splashing through_. 


the sloppy mud, 


pa etne up the; 
ec 


; oes for a short 

space, and disap- 
pearing into” the 
obscurity beyond, 
and considered it 
another lost 
chance, a fresh 
disappointment. 
The secret of this 
was ‘that Jasper’s 
last venture in the 
world of specula- 


tion was not realis- . 


ing, his expecta- 
tions. 
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OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


venture was of questionable advantage. | beast, and doing a splendid business. 
It had been described in the advertise- | Tempted by the delusive bait, he had 
ment agj‘** ruinously cheap,” having:|.rashly invested the whole of his capital 
" ay i in the purchase, 
= —|_ awakening too late 

= ——'' to the knowledge 

that much gloss 
and rosy tintis apt 
to be used-in ad- 

_ vertising, and that’ 
a ‘bargain: rarely ‘ 
comes up’ tothe 
description given 

of its merits. 

Rooms, many 
and various, there’ 
certainly . were in 
the,,old house, but 
4. they looked as 
» though: genera-. 
-tions.\of bygone 
travellers, had 
-tarried: there, .dis- 
- ported. themselves 
\|.. without . restraint; 
| -and then. gone, on 
| their, ways. The 
walls -were sullied 
-jand .grimy, -the 
- furniture worn out, . 
|. the carpets ragged 
i. and faded, the. 
whole. place.’ dis- 
=| reputable in. the 
is}: extreme..: Jasper’s 
Wel. wife—a.pretty, 
.bright-éyed: . little 
“woman, charming 
. with her, Frenchi- 
|. fied manner, born 
and bred a lady— 
Z| had been driven to 
-;utter despair when 
Yj). Jasper took . her 


j tj Wy yyy . down to that. sub- 
\ coy , ¢ : Mf f 4, 


urban ... establish- 
, | || WILL YOU COME°TO MY LITTLE ROOM?” « 
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ment,.and told her 
it was: to be. their 
‘future home! ,, The 
meanness and vul- 
‘ garity of the place 


He had lately purchased the lodging- spacions; well-furnished rooms, good | were: repugnant to »Phillis ;- every. in-: 


house before-mentioned, and found his. 
ie [AW rights reserved.) is 


stables, every convenience for man and stinct of her nature - revolted, . she 
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shuddered as she contemplated each 
shabby detail. ..Fastidious in taste, 
gentle and retiring in disposition, she 
felt she had altogether drifted out of her 
sphere into uncongenial surroundings ; 
life seemed: more’ than‘ever mysterious 
and ‘hard to bear..:°3. 63.) 

Still Phillis Meade‘strove to-be a help- 
ful wife. She felt thatas she had married 
Jasper she must make'the best of it, 
and not shrink from any duties that de- 
volved uponher. This feeling. arose in her 
from high principle. She was atruly good 
woman, though’she had brought.many a 
trial upon herself by linking her lot with 
one who had:no ‘sympathy with her inner 
life of. trustful piety. ot 

When she came to this new home she 
could not help passing a miserable night, 
sobbing as though her heart would break ; 
but at day-dawn she hastily wiped away 
her tears, put on a large linen apron, 
turned up her loose sleeves, and with her 
own shapely hands and nimble fingers 
set herself to put the dismal old house 
into something like order. The walls 
were repapered, the carpets mended, and 
the dingy sofas and chairs covered with 
bright flower-chintz. 

Pretty water-colour paintings, speci- 
mens of Phillis’s own handiwork done 
in happier days, shone down from the 
walls in their narrow gilt frames, like 
glimpses of poetry in a scene all too 
prosaic. 

But in vain was the ‘‘ Commercial 
Lodging House’’ made attractive; in 
vain were snowy cloths spread over the 
narrow tables, and base metal cruet- 
stands polished to look like silver; in 
vain were posted on the walls of the 
dining room lists and prices of meats 
that were never cooked, never wanted. 

Travellers would of tarry there. 
Either they were too eager to push on 
direct for London, or, leaving London, 
were too anxious to rush away from the 
busy streets into calmer. scenes and 
purer air. If perchance any. wayfarer 
did happen to step in at the.open door, 
Phillis had begun to discover by this 
time it was because his feet were very 
weary, or his pockets very bare. 

Nevertheless, she waited on the travel- 
ler with gentle dignity and loyal service; 
gave him his coffee, clear and hot; 
brought him his chop, cooked to a nicety, 
and garnished with piquant sauce, that 
none but a Frenchwoman’s fingers could 
concoct. 

On this chill December é¥eying, 
Phillis was sitting in asmall inner apart- 
ment beyond the long coffee-room. 
Through the glazed panes of the upper 
part of the door she could see any cus- 
tomer who might chance to enter. 

The fire in the grate was.fast dying 
out, but she did not add fresh fuel, so 
great was her fear of being extrava- 
gant while business was so slack. She 
shivered as she drew her pink knitted 
scarf closer round her, and bent over 
the embers, striving to transfer a portion 
of the heat into her own chilly frame. 

The fog seemed to have gained en- 
trance into the house ; it penetrated into 
that inner room, it had got into her 
breath, it had‘crept into her heart ! 

Jasper flung open the door roughly. 
Of late he was always impetuous in his 





least actions, and this very impetuosity 
acted like a perpetual electric current on 
poor little Phillis, setting her nerves 
tingling, banishing her .repose, and 
rousing her at once into immediate and 
spasmodic activity. 

She looked up at her husband, a tall, 
sturdy, broad-shouldered man, whose 
‘face, once fresh-coloured and open, bore 
the unmistakable signs of dissipation. 

He frowned impatiently as he met his 
wife’s eye, and exclaimed, in a pettish 
tone : i 

“We may as well shut up shop, 
there won’t be a soul here to-night,” 
and he rattled the stable-keys in his 
fingers. 

“Ts it very late, Jasper ?’’ 

‘‘ Not late exactly ; but nobody wants 
to stop in this detestable hole. Traffic! 
aye, there’s traffic enough, as the ad- 
vertisement said, but it all comes and 
goes, and doesn’t call here.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me, Phillis! I’m sick 
of it all. My whole life is a gigantic 
failure, I think. Whatever I touch 
crumbles away to dust and ashes. Why 
is it—tell me why ?”’ 

Phillis did not reply to this question, 
but a little Frenchified shrug of her 
shoulders and a toss of her head, that 
set the pink rose in her cap nodding on 
its stem, might have been taken for an 
answer. 

*““Why don’t you say something? Is 
the fault in me? Don’t I work and toil, 
and plan as hard as any man in Eng- 
land? But there, what’s the use of 
talking to you? Women jump at con- 
clusions without thinking, and there’s no 
moving them, By another year, per- 
haps——”’ 

What he meant to accomplish in 
another year must for ever remain a 
mystery—Jasper did not finish his 
sentence. 

At the moment the sound of wheels 
rattling up to the door was heard, and 
stopping—yes, actually stopping there. 

The master of the house was himself 
again. 
strode down the coffee-room with ma- 
jestic strides, and was just in time to 
meet a cab-driver coming towards him 
with a face full of inquiry. 

‘‘Here’s a lady outside as wants ac- 
commodation. Are you full here, or can 
she have a bed ?”’ 

“We are not overcrowded to-night, 
so I can oblige the lady, and let her have 
a bed, well-aired and ‘comfortable,”’ 
replied the host, in his blandest tone of 
voice. 

‘* All right, then.”’ 
tell his fare. 

“* Look here, ma’am, you can have' a 
room ; so just you step out very slowly ; 
be careful of the step, it’s awfully slip- 
pery on these sloppy pavements, to be 
sure! Here, give me your hand.” 

The person addressed appeared in 
sight, and proved to be a little old 
woman, bent with age or weakness, and 
clad in black garments—the rustiest of 
all rusty suits. 

Such an unpromising customer—so 
poor, so weak, so frail ! 

Jasper experienced a keen sense of 
disappointment at thé mean appearance 
of his guest. She was one more of those 


Cabby retired to 


He drew up to his full height, | 








needy, stingy folk, who would pay as 
little as possible, and try to get all they 
could for their money. - 

She stood on the door-step, beckoning 
to the cabman. 

“My luggage, please. 
valise, cabman, will you ?”’ 

‘‘Coming, ma’am, coming. 
alt?” 

Yes, that was all; a large black bag, 
rusty and faded. as its owner—but withal 
a very strong bag, with a large padlock 
dangling from its clasp, and steel chains 
for handles that rattled as the driver 
lifted it out. 

It was a heavy bag, too, for the old 
woman tried to carry it, but finding it 
altogether too burdensome, she looked 
up at Jasper with a puzzled air. 

‘‘My arms are growing very weak, I 
think.” 

“Shall I carry the bag in for you, 
ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘ Do, if you please, I am tired—very 
tired indeed !’’ 

““Will you take my arm? 
help you ?” 

‘Thank you, sir; I can manage very 
well if you will carry the bag.’? And 
then the customer passed in at the door 
of the ‘‘Commercial Coffee House,” 
tottering along by Jasper’s side. 


Hand in my 
Is that 


Shall I 





CHAPTER II. 
BOARD AND LODGING. 


PHILLIS had not followed her husband 
to the door. She contented herself with 
throwing a few coals on the fire, for now 
a customer had really come, she would 
brighten up the room, and make ita 
little more cheerful. , 

Presently she took up the work that 
lay on a chair beside her, a dainty 
cambric pocket handkerchief, in the 
corner of which she was embroidering a 
name. It was a relic of those past days 
when she could boast of many a neat 
mouchowr case, packed with similar 
delicate and expensive articles. But 
this was the very last of her precious 
store. 

Tf we bent over her low chair, and 
watched her nimble fingers, we should 
see that the name that so gradually 
unfolded itself amidst graceful leaves, 
twisted stems, and drooping tendrils, was 
“Paul Tench.” 

Paul was her only son, now fast asleep 
in a little crib in her own chamber, far 
away up three flights of creaking stairs. 
He would be eight years old to-morrow, 
and this handkerchief was intended for 
his birthday gift. 

A fragile gift one might say for a boy, 
but it was sacred in his mother’s eyes, 
made precious in her sight by the halo 
of the bygone memories that hung over 
it. Far more valuable was it to her than 
the most costly in Regent-street money 
could purchase: And she knew Paul 
would value it also, and treasure it for 
her sake. ! ‘ 

Paul was not Jasper Meade’s child. 

She was glad of that. She thanked 
God for it sometimes as she knelt with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, pray- 
ing for more patience and submission, 


when her husband had made life almost | ting all alone in the great, gaunt coffee- 


too hard to bear by some special out- 
burst i tecklessness, selfishness, or 
folly. 


One “must go back a little to tell, of ne 


Paul's father. 


Some years before, ina certain ites’ Frenchified. manner, 


in fair Alsace, there was.a ‘young pastor | 


called Paul M. Tench, ‘and he married this large 
in the Place —even chilly, 


the fairest girl 
Phillis. .. : 
She was ; good oe innocent as she was 
beautiful=loving and. 'true-hearted. as 
any young, happy wife could be. 
bright years..of wedded bliss, and the 
pastor Ee caught a fever and. died, 






. Phillis call sd 


ek 






the, om “history, 
'$ wife} andthe. memory of that 
history: livedifresh i in ‘her ‘heart, seeming 
far more like her true,. real life, than did’ 
the hardness, the scrambling, ‘the 
changes, and poverty of her present 
lot. 

Her first experience of married life had 
been a poem, an idyll; her second ex- 
perience proved to be a chapter of bare, 
rugged, terribly prosaic prose ! 

We must return to the customer whom 
arte had brought into the coffee-room. 

Te pointed out a seat for her away from 

the draught, set her black bag on the 
table beside her, and her umbrella 
near it. 

“Thank you—can I have some hot 
coffee 2” 

‘Certainly, ma’am; I will tell my 
wife. Here Phillis, my dear, this lady 
wishes to have coffee,’’ said he, looking 
in at the door of the inner room. 

“Ah, yes, I will have some ready at 
once.”’ 

Phillis ran down stairs to the great, 
bare, rambling kitchen; found Maggy, 


the one servant of the house, sound | 


asleep, and nodding away in the dark at 
the black beetles. 

ee Magg , you are always asleep! and 
why don’t you keep in some fire ?”’ 

“It’s all right, missis, if I only poke 
it upa bit. Where's the use of keeping’ 
ina fire like a ‘funness’ when there 
ain’t no customers coming to want any- 
think.” . 

“But there zs a customer—a 4 4 
who wants coffee and is in a hurry, I 
think.”’ 

‘‘ Then let her wait,” returned the girl 
vehemently, as she made a plunge at 
the fire, and sent the sparks flying up 
the chimney. 

The preparations were soon made ; but 
the customer hardly lifted her eyes to 
look at the tray with the fresh butter, the 
crisp roll, and the fragrant beverage 
Phillis set on the table beside her. She 
began to sip the coffee as if hardly con- 
scious she was doing so. She fingered 
the roll as though her fingers were too 
weak to spread the butter. 

Phillis noted this through the glazed 
door of her inner room, and there .was 
such a look of helplessness or weariness 
in the thin old face, such despondency 
in'the drooping figure, that her heart was 
touched with sudden pity. 


The little woman in faded black, sit- 


oe. Widow and a know how to make’ people pay, and, I 
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room, seemed to her the very symbol 

and. embodiment *6fold vage-—deserted; 

as Sere j forsaken, 1 rgotten! on. 
‘hurried.out, to, her,. and said, in 


~4 + 


oice, ; and with h ‘usual sprightly 











- ‘Madame, perhaps’. you 2 are cold, and 
e place makés 'you'éven’' ‘more 
ill you'come ‘to * my little ‘room’. 


and sit by the fire 2 Towill carry | iilie fay 
for you.’ i 









The customer "roused iherself with an: | th 16 
Two | effort, and shook,her. head... 





“ No, no, you wil charge Fane gales” 
there, Idare say. I'm told-you Londoners 


ther child | can’t afford much. No, I’ can’t afford 
to her now. | much, so a ll stop here ; thar you all 
OF: Jasper the same.’ i 
Its ‘Indeed, ‘madame; I will ot chaz de 


i more,, inside ;. “pray; come,” said- Phillis, | be 


| with, a. smile. RE a 

Are you sure ?~ People are often im- 
posed on in this great city.”’ 

“* Mats out, madame, but I will not 
se a on you, I promise you that.’’ 

he old woman looked up sharply at 
Phillis, fixing her small grey eyes on her 
face, then glancing at her from head to 
foot. 

Possibly the scrutiny was sattuthotary, 
After muttering a few indistinct words, 
she rose, clutched at her valise, and with 
Mrs. Meade’ s assistance, tottered into 
the inner parlour. 

Sorely travel-tossed and haggard she 
looked, as the light from the gas-burner 
over the mantel-piece streamed down on 
her withered face. 

Phillis cut up her roll, and asked her 
to take another cup of coffee, 

“No, no, thank you; I am-not ex- 
travagant in my ways. Things are 
expensive up here in London, people. 
say. What do you charge for a bed? 
A very little room will do for me, and I 
don’t mind how plainly it is furnished if 
it is clean.”’ © 

““There is a bedroom near my own 
that you can have, madame; the price 
will be two shillings a night. ” 

‘‘A great deal surely! Down in the 
country where I came from .we think one 
shilling a fair price for a night’s lodg-' 
ing.’ 

“* Sans doute, that is very far down the 
. country,”’ See ere: quickly. 

“You are right. It is very far down 
in the shires.” I have been travelling 
since six o’clock this morning.’ 

“« Ah, madame, buit you must be weary! 


Will eighteen- -pence be too much for you 


to pay?”’ 

“I shan’t grumble at that. Now let 
me go to my room, my head aches, and- 
tg m a bit over tired to-night.”’ 

“Wravelling is very fatiguing. No 
doubt it was more than usually so on 
this dreary, foggy da 

“You a wl i that. The whole 
, world is full of wegriness, I think. I 
hesitated a long timé before I set out on 
thisijourney, and it is not more than half 
over yet. I have as far to travel to- 
morrow as IJ- have travelled to-day.”’ 

‘* Have you indeed ?”’ 

‘Yes, I have important business to 
settle that I must: get done while there 
is time. No rest nor peace for me until 





my..work is done. Will you show mc - 


_to my room?” 
ae EE! ‘One® ‘moment, ‘madame ; 5 IT will BO 
he 








you. ih Vi 

the fire,,and \4 pray,’ e: “ea on this 

stool until I come back, Geeta 
Phillis hurried; awa on er 1 

roused up, sleepy. FE 





Bt | the. Fae ladys he 1 was thrown 
back on.the pillow,of her chair, her eyes 
were oe sk she’ was pale 






bell. Heke Dahan 

Then! ‘with her prac oe sense of the 
right mode of procedure, she rapidly 
loosened the strings of the old woman’s 
bonnet, unfastened her shawl, bathed her 
brows with Eau-de- -Cologne, anxiously 
Pe her pulse, and longed for further 

Eip. 

Jasper heard the fierce clamour of 
the bell, and came rushing in from the 
stables to’ know what was the matter. 
He looked at his wife’s startled coun- 


tenance, then at the ghastly face on the 


pillow. 

“Poor old soul! she looks as if her 
game was played out.”’ 

‘‘Ts she dead, Jasper—really dead >” 

He felt her pulse for a minute, as 
Phillis had just done before. 

“No, she is not dead; I can feel her 
pulse yet, very low and ‘weak. it is, but 
life is still there. I hope the old body 
is not going to die in this house, 1t would 
be awkward for us, very awkward.” 

Jasper’s wish was granted—presently 
the weary eyes opened, and stared round” 
the room as though -their owner was 
vainly trying to discover her where- 
abouts. 

“Where am 1? Howdid I get here ?” 

“Don’t you recollect, madame?’’ 
asked Phillis, gently soothing her, and 
holding her hand as she spoke. 

- “You have just come from a long 
journey, and are going to sleep here 
to-night.” 

“* Ah yes, I meee now. A ‘long 
journey to-day and another long journey | 
to-morrow, and then perhaps, rest. Let 
mé:go-to my room, if you please.”’ 
~ “Do you feel better ?”” 

“Was Lill? I feel a little weak and 


shaky, but that will soon pass off, I dare 


say.’ 


‘Let me assist you,’’ said Jasper, 


‘taking off his Gledentry, and offering 


her his arm. s 

‘*No, I thank you, I don’t need help: . 
or stop, you can carry my valise up to 
my room, if you will.”’ 

When the customer entered her 
chamber, shelookedround scrutinizingly, 
telling Phillis sharply she always had a 
horror of London lodgings and London 
lodging-house beds. .‘‘ But yours seems 
clean.’’ she added, glancing’ round atthe 
pure white bed hangings, and’ ‘the snowy 
tahle-covers. 

‘€Ves, all is clean here—I see to the 
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bed-roomsmyself,”’ said Phillis; then she 
added : 

*« Shall 
madame ?”’ 
“« Aye, if you like—I feel so tired.” 

The undressing was rather a long pro- 
cess, but Phillis prevented it from being 
a dull one. She talked in her pleasant, 
unreserved manner until the old woman 
smiled grimly on her, and became in her 
turn unreserved also. 

‘“‘T am going to see my only daughter, 
from whom I parted in hot anger 
eighteen years ago,”’ she said. 

‘In anger, madame ?”’ 

‘‘Ves, she was a foolish, wilful girl, 
who insisted on having her own way, and 
married a handsome, worthless fellow. I 
told her what the result would be; that 
she was only bringing down misery on 
her own head, but she would not listen. 
One morning she got up at day-dawn, 
ran off with him, and was married. Can 
you imagine any daughter could be so 
headstrong and disobedient?” . 

‘Alas! yes, I could tell you of another 
such case,’’ replied Phillis, tooking up 
with flushed face and tearful eyes. 

‘Tam sorry for that. Did the case 
to which you allude end in a happy mar- 
riage ?”’ 

“Far from a happy one, madame,”’ 
Mrs. Meade’s head was drooping now, 
and a tear or two escaped down her 
cheeks. 

“Well, my daughter went abroad 
with her husband, Jabez Keith; he 
dragged her about half over the world, I 
believe. ButI have latelyascertained that 
my daughter has returned to England, 
a widow, with the only child spared to 
her, a little girl, just one year old.” 

“You will go to forgive her, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, to forgive and forget. I mean 
to make a home for them both, and we 
will live together, and I will end my days 
with them.”’ 

“Ah! c'est bien. Your daughter 
will be a happy, woman once more, 
madame.”’ 

“J hope so. 


I help you to undress, 


Perhaps I was a bit 


























WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS. 


hard and harsh with her in former days, 
but I prided myself on my firmness, and 
I knew my view of the affair was a 
right one. But in old age, if we have 
learned to know our own hearts better, 
we see things in a new light. We 
go back to our childhood’s teaching, 
and pray ‘Our Father in Heaven to 
forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give them that trespass against us,’ 
and so I am going to forgive my 
daughter at this blessed Christmas time. 
We will eat our Christmas dinner to- 
gether, and when I think of the angels’ 
message, ‘On earth peace, goodwill 
towards men,’ I shall feel part of the 
message is to me.”’ 


Phillis was quietly weeping. The old 
woman’s words had touched a place in 
her memory—ever sore, ever bleeding. 


“Oh, I wish my girl had been like 
you, Mrs. Meade, kind, and true, and 
good. Much misery would have been 
spared to herself and to me. People say 
the world is full of troubles, but they are 
mostly those of our own making. We 
stumble into false ways, and wonder 
that our path is rough, our feet bleed- 
ing, our hearts broken. But why are you 
crying, my dear? Why do you weep for 
my sorrows ? May your child never de- 
ceive you as mine has deceived me. 
Good night, Mrs. Meade, I feel as if I 
could sleep now.”’ 


Phillis crept away to her own room, 
seated herself near the window, and as 
far as possible from little Paul’s crib, 
clasped her hands before her eyes, and 
gave way to a passion of tears. 

Her sorrow was a bitterone. The tale 
she had heard from the old woman in 
the next room seemed like a sketch taken 
from her own life-history. She also had 
matried a handsome, specious, reckless 
adventurer, and had broken her mother’s 
heart by doing so; broken it even to 
death. 

A little grass-grown grave far away in 
sunny Alsace, rose up to her memory 
with silent reproach. Once they had 
been so happy together, the widowed ' 


mother and widowed daughter. Bound 
by strong sympathy from having suf- 
fered alike, their hearts were devoted 
to each other and to little Paul. 

Then Jasper Meade came in the way, 
and took up his abode in their peaceful 
valley. He was mtlord anglais in 
the eyes of the simple, honest people— 
and he came among them flush with 
money, bountiful, generous, soft in 
speech, complaisant in manner; and 
Phillis, the pastor’s widow, believed in 
him, gave him her love and her little 
fortune, and since then, her life had 
been a bitter awakening to the fact 
that she had made a bitter sacrifice of 
both. 

Since she left the village with him, 
people had written to her and told her 
her mother had died of slow decline— 
soon after her departure—but she blamed 
herself for having caused the wearing 
heart-grief ¢zey called decline, and often 
wept unavailing tears, as she did on this 
evening. 

Alas! a daily life with an uncongenial 
husband was the reaping of seeds sown 
by her own wilfulness. : 

Phillis soon dashed her tears away, 
walked on tiptoe out of the room, lest 
she should disturb her boy, and peeped 
quietly in at her lodger’s door. 

The old woman was soundly asleep, 
her face resting on the pillow looked 
calm, as though the troubles of the day 
had passed away in the dreamless sleep 
that comes to old age as a true panacea 
for all woes. Ona chair by the side of 
the bed was the rusty black valise—the 
light from the partly turned down gas, 
played on the new brass padlock, making 
the bag look more unshapely—more 
bulky than ever. 

Phillis went down the creaking stairs, 
sent sleepy Maggy to bed, then sat down 
to finish embroidering Paul’s name in 
the pocket-handkerchief,:and to wait 
until her husband considered it advisable 
to end his noisy discussion with a couple 
of grooms in the stable-yard adjoining 
and come home to shut up the house. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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‘THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. | 


Att the youthful readers of the GIRLS’ Own 
PapeR have been born since Queen Victoria 
began her reign. Already it is one of the 
longest, as it will be one of the most illus- 
trious, reigns in English history. Among the 
rulers and sovereigns of the principal.States 
of the world, you will find some who are 
much older, but not one who has tuled nearly 
so long. 

When a reign is “‘ happy and glorious,” the 
longer it lasts the better for a nation. England 
was Never more prosperous, and the progress 





of the people never more remarkable, than 
in the forty-two years of Victoria’s reign, 
which loyal hopes might wish to extend to 
sitty years, like that of her grandfather, 
George III. Long may she rule over us, and, 
in the best meaning of the words, may she 
live for ever ! 

It is with kings and queens very much as 
with men and women of all grades, they are 
usually through life what they have been made 
in early years. If Victoria has been a good 
queen, as well as a good wife, a good mother, 
and a good woman, this is due, under God, to 
the training she had in childhood and girl- 
hood. It will do good to parents as well as 
children, and to old and young readers 
alike, to know something about her early 


years. Of these years we are not going to, 


give a formal narrative, which would be out of 
place till the time comes (may it be far remote) 
when her history has to be written. But a few 
incidents and anecdotes will afford glimpses 
of a girlhood which was both beautiful and 
exemplary. 

Few particulars, indeed, of that early period 
in the Queen’s life reached the outside world 
until the publication, in 1867, of the volume 
compiled by General Grey, entitled ‘‘ The 
Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort.” 
More recently, some additional details have 
been given in the first volume of the “ Life of 
the ‘Prince Consort,” by Theodore Martin. 
From these volumes, prepared and issued by 
the express desire of her Majesty, as well 
as from Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs, and 
other sources, we draw the following account 
of the early life of our beloved Sovereign, 
Which we are sure will be welcomed by our 
readers, 





Queen Victoria—known until she came to 
the throne as the Princess Victoria—was born 


at Kensington Palace on the 24th May, 1819. ° 


Her father, Edward Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George III., had married soon after 
the death of the lamente’ Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of George IV., Victoria Maria 
Louise, the youngest daughter of the then 
reigning Duke of Coburg, and widow of 
Prince Enrich Charles of Leiningen. At the 
time of the marriage there were two children 
living of the former union—Charles, Prince of 
Leiningen, the half-brother of our Queen, who 
succeeded his father when of age, and who 
died in 1859; and Feodora, her half-sister, 
afterwards the wife of the Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg, who died in 1872. Emest, the 
son of the deceased Prince Charles—now 


Prince Leiningen—nephew to the Queen, is, 


we may mention, in the British navy, and 
commands the royal yacht. 

Baron Stockmar, the counsellor and friend 
of the Prince Consort, thus described the 
Duchess of Kent :—‘‘ The widowed Princess 
of Leiningen was of middle height, rather 
large, but with a good figure, with fine brown 
eyes and hair, fresh and youthful, and alto- 
gether most charming and attractive. She 
was fond of-dress, and dressed well, and in 
good taste. Nature had endowed her with 
warm feelings, and she was naturally truthful, 
affectionate, unselfish, full of sympathy, and 
generous.” 

The married life of the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, though of short duration, was marked 
by much happiness. Although the marriage 
of the Duke of Clarence, which took place on 
the same day as that of the Duke of Kent, 
interposed the possibility of a very different 
event, the Duke of Kent, General Grey in- 
forms us, was in the habit of showing the in- 
fant princess to his friends and intimates with 
the words, ‘Look at her well, for she will be 
Queen of England!” Two daughters, both 





The circumstances of the Duke of Kent'after 
his retirement from active service in the Army 
required him to exercise the strictest economy, 
Both onthe ‘Continent .and in England he 
lived in the ‘simple style of a private gentle- 
man. When residing at Woolbrook Cottage, . 
near Sidmouth, he died of inflammation of 
the lungs, on the 23rd January, 1820—eight 
months after the birth of his daughter, and 
only a few day before 'the death of his father 
George III. After the death of his Royal 


‘Highness, the duchess, his widow—who had 


come with her infant daughter to Kensington ° 
Palace—voluntarily abandoned ‘the © claim 
which she had under his will. to‘all his per- 
sonal property, and yielded “up the whole 
amount to his creditors; and this, notwith- 
standing that she had sacrificed an annuity of 
45,000 on her marriage to the duke. From 
1820 to 1825 the duchess had an income of only 
46,000 a-year, which was not much for her 
statior. 

When the death of George IV. occurred— 
which led to the accession of the Duke of 
Clarenceas William IV., and tothe Princess Vic- 
toria becoming heir-presumptive to the throne 
—Parliament voted an addition of £10,000 
a-year to the income of the Duchess of Kent, 
and passed a Bill by which it was settled that 
in the event of the King’s death, and during 
the minority of her daughter, the regency 
should devolve upon the duchess. ‘When these 
matters were before Parliament statesmen of 
both parties vied with each other in their en- 
comiums on her Royal Highness for the ex- 
emplary manner in which she had discharged 
her duty in the education of the future Queen 
of England. To this all-important task the 
royal mother entirely devoted herself. It was 
no slight testimony to the character and wis- 
dom of the duchess that she was the only 
parent since the Restoration who had the un- 
controlled power of bringing up the heir to 
the throne. 





of whom died in infancy, were born to the | 


WINDSOR CASTLE IN 1820, 


From her very earliest years the young 


Duke of Clarence; and it was for many years | princess was taught to live simply, to practise 
uncertain whether the fond prediction. of the | self-denial, to cultivate her natural abilities by 


royal duke as to his child would be realised, 


study, and to put her trust inGod, As bearing 
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on the education of the Princess Victoria, the 
following letter from the clever and amiable 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, addressed to her 
daughter, the Duchess of Kent, may here be 
given. It is dated 24th May, 1831, the 
eleventh birthday of the ‘‘ May Flower,” as the 
young princess was fondly termed by ‘her 
erandmother :— My blessings and good 
wishes for the day which gave you the sweet 
blossom of May! May God preserve and 
protect the valuable life of that lovely flower 
{rom all the dangers that will beset her mind 
and heart! The rays of the sun are scorching 
at the height to which she may one day attain. 
It is only by the blessing of God that all the 
fine qualities He has put into that young soul 
can be kept pure and untarnished. How well 
I can sympathise with the feelings of anxiety 
that must possess you when that time comes! 
God, who has helped you through so many 
bitter hours of grief, will be your help still, 
Put your trust in Him.” 

The Duchess of Northumberland superin- 
tended the education of the princess, and the 
Baroness Lehzen acted as governess. This 
last-named lady was the daughter of a 
Hanoverian clergyman, and first appeared in 
England in the year 1818 as governess to the 
Princess Feodora. In 1824 she entered on 
the same duties as regards the Princess 
Victoria. Three years later she was raised to 
the rank of a Hanoverian baroness, and con- 
tinued to act as lady companion and to 
conduct the education of the heir to the 
throne until her accession in 16,7. The 
baroness afterwards continued for some years 
at Court as the Queen’s friend. She then 
retired to Germany, and died in 1870. 

In the youthful years of the Princess Vic- 
toria, Claremont—the residence of her uncle, 
Prince Leopold—was a frequent resort of the 
Duchess of Kent and her two daughters. 
Irom the ‘* Reminiscences of King Leopold” 
we learn that in 1824 his sister repeatedly 
took up her abode with him. It was in the 
August of that year that their mother, the 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, came to Eng- 
land; and the united family spent the very 
beautiful autumn of 1824 at Claremont. In 
reference to these visits the royal pen has 
noted: ‘* These were the happiest days of the 
Queen’s childhood.” Nothing could exceed 
the attachment of the princess to Uncle Leo- 
pold. "When the proposal was made to place 
him on the throne of Greece, we are told that 
she was in despair at the prospect of a sever- 


ance, and when the project fell through nothing 


could exceed her joy, ‘‘as she adored her 
uncle.” 3) 

Until twelve years of age, the Prin¢ess Vic- 
toria was brought’ up' in ‘chtireignorancé‘of 
the brilliant futute which awaited ‘her. This 


. ‘ MBAY 3) Ae a : 
wise resolution Wwas“adhered: to so long as 


there was the slightest doubt as to the suc- 
cession, 
sington, enjoying a happy.childhood, with as 
little ceremonial stiffness as any Engish girl 
of her age. 

There is a pleasant glimpse of her in 1827, 
in the “ Passages of a Working Life,” by Mr. 
Charles Knight. “I delighted,” says Mr. 
Knight (who then lived at Old Brompton), 
“to walk in Kensington Gardens, sometimes 


She lived with ler mother at Ken-: 


on a holiday afternoon, with my elder girls— 
more frequently in the early morning, on my 
way to town. In sucha season, when the sun 
was scarcely high enough to have dried up the 
dews of Kensington’s green alleys, as I passed 
along the broad central walk I saw a group on 
the lawn before the palace, which, to my. 
-mind, was a vision of exquisite loveliness. The 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter, whose 
years then numbered nine, were brealkfasting 
in the open air—a single page attending on 
them at a respectful distance—the matron 
looking on with eyes of love, while the fair, 
soft face is bright with smiles. The world of 
fashion is not yet astir. Clerks and mechanics 
who are passing onward to their occupations 
are few, and they exhibit nothing of that 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


vulgar curiosity which I think is more com- 
monly found in the class of the merely rich 
than in the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. What a beautiful characteristic 
it seems to me of the training of this royal 
girl, that she should not have been taught to 
shrink from the public eye; that she should 
enjoy the freedom and simplicity of a child’s 
nature ; that she should not be restrained when 
she starts up from ‘the breakfast-table and runs 
to..gather a flower in the, adjoining pasture ; 
and her merry laugh should be as fearless as 

the notes of thrushes around. I passed on 
. and: blessed her ;. and, thank God, I have lived 
, to see.the golden fruits of such training.” 

‘Tn Sir’ Walté Scott’s’ “diary occurs the 
following entry, under date May 19, 1828: 
‘‘Dined with the Duchess of Kent. I was 
very: kindly received by Prince Leopold, and 
presented to the little Victoria—the heir- 
apparent to the crown as things now stand. 
The little lady is educated with much care, 
and watched so closely that no busy maid has. 
a moment to whisper, ‘You are the heir of 
England.’ Isuspect if we could dissect the 
little heart we should find that some pigeon 











or other bird of the air had carried the 
matter.” Sir Walter’s surmise -was not, how- 
ever, according to fact, as appears from the 
following passage in a letter of date 2nd De- 
cember, 1867, addressed by the Baroness 
Lehzen to the Queen :— 

““T ask your Majesty’s leave,” says the 
baroness, ‘to cite some remarkable words of 
your Majesty when only twelve years old, 
while the Regency Bill was in progress. I 
then said to the Duchess of Kent that now 
for the first time your Majesty ought to know 
your place in the succession. Her Royal 
Highness agreed with me, and I. put the 
genealogical table into the historical book. 
When Mr. Davys (the Queen’s instructor, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, 
the Princess Victoria opened, as usual, the 
book again, and, seeing the additional paper, 
said, ‘I never saw that before.’ ‘It was 
not thought necessary you: should, princess,’ 
I answered. ‘(I’see I am nearer the throne 
than I thought.’ ‘So it is, madam,’ I said. 
After some moments the princess resumed : 
‘Now, many a child would boast, but they 
don’t know the difficulty. There is much splen- 
dour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
princess, having lifted up the fore-finger of her 
right hand while she spoke, gave me that little 
hand, saying, '#I will be good.’ . : . I then 
said, ‘But yout Aunt Adelaide‘is still young, 
and may have children, and of course they 
will ascend the throne after their father, 
William IV., and not you, princess,’ The 
princess answered, ‘And if that were so, I 
should never feel disappointed, for I know by 
the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how fond 
she is of children.’ When Queen Adelaide 
lost her second princess, she wrote to the 
Duchess of Kent, ‘ My children are dead, but 
yours live, and she is mine too.’”” The Queen 
has appended to the letter of the Baroness 
Lehzen the following note :—‘I cried much . 
on learning it, and ever deplored this con- 
tingency.” 

But to go back to the infant years of 
the little princess. Dr. Fulford, Bishop of 
Montreal, relates that he remembers, in the 
autumn of 1819, when the princess was about 
four months old, he met the nurse carrying the 
royal infant, and she- was good enough to 
allow -him, and the friend that accompanied 
him, to see the royal baby. There were then 
many chances against that infant wearing the 
crown. Besides the possibility of her dying 
young, there were others between her and the 
throne. But they died, leaving the crown to 
devolve upon Victoria. 

After the death of the Duke of Kent the 
little «May Flower” became naturally an 


object of a deeper and more anxious. interest 


to her uncle, Prince Leopold, and her Coburg 
relatives. Of the happy days at Claremont 
we have already spoken. There are some 
who remember the Princess at Ramsgate and 
in: the Isle of Wight, and at other places 
where she residec, with her mother and her 
uncle Leopold. Anecdotes and recollections 
are still current of those young days, but do 
not add much to our knowledge and estimate 
of the character of her girlhood. Of her per- 
sonal appearance in those days, a pleasant 
description has been given by Mrs, Oliphant ; 





‘«‘T do not suppose the Queen was ever beau- 
tiful, though that is a word which is used to 
describe many persons whose features would 
not bear any severe test of beauty; but yet 
her face was one which you would have 
remarked anywhere, had she been, only d/iss 
Victoria. She had not much colour in her 
youth; and it was a time of simplicity, as 
you will see by the portrait, when girls wore 
their pretty hair in a natural way, without 
swelling it out by artificial means or building 
it up like towers on their heads, and when 
their dresses were.very simple—almost childish 
jn their plainness. All this increased the 
sentiment of youth and naturalness and inno- 
cence in the little Queen, but I remember very 
distinctly when I saw her first, being myself 
very young, how the calm, full look of her 
eyes impressed and affected me. Those eyes 
were very blue, serene, still looking at you 
with a tranquil breadth of expression which 
somehow conveyed to your mind a feeling of 
unquestioned power and greatness, quite 
poetical in its scrious simplicity. I do not 
suppose she was at all aware of this, for the 
Queen does not take credit for being so. 
calmly royal; but this was how she looked 
to a fanciful girl, seeing Her Majesty for the 
first time.” 

Bishop Fulford, whose meeting with the 
infant princess we have referred to, says that 
eighteen years after he met William IV., 
on his way to London to hold a /evée. It 
was the last he ever held. On his return 
he was taken ill, and soon afterwards died 
at Windsor Castle. How the Princess Victoria 
received the intelligence is described in the 
“ Diaries of a Lady of Quality” :— 

“On the 2oth June, 1837, at 2 A.m., the 
scene closed, and, in a very short time, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyng- 
ham, the Chamberlain, set about to communi- 
cate the event to the young sovereign. They 
reached Kensington Palace at about five; 
they knocked, they rang, they thumped for a 
considerable time before they could rouse the 
porter at the gates; they were again kept 
waiting in the courtyard, and then turned into 
one of the lower rooms, and seemed forgotten 
by everybody. They rang the bell, and desited 
that the attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform her Royal Highness 
that they requested an audience on business of 
importance. After another delay, and another 
ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant was 
summoned, who stated that the Princess was 
in such a sweet sleep, she would not venture 
to disturb her. Then they said, ‘We come 
to the Queen on business of State, and even 
her sleep must give way to that!’ It did; 
and to prove that she did not, keep them 
Waiting, in a few minutes she came into the 
room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, 
her night-cap thrown off, and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders—her feet in slippers, tears 
in nee eyes, but perfectly collected and digni- 
fed,” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, —e in- 
formed her of the demise of King William, 
and formally announced to her’ that’ she was, 
in law and right, successor’ to the: deceased 
Monarch, “the sovereignty of the most 
powerful nation of the earth lay at the 
feet of a girl of eighteen.” She was, 
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de jure, Queen of the realm “on which the 
sun never sets.” She was deeply agitated at 
‘‘ the formidable words so fraught with bless- 
ings or calamity.” Bishop Fulford states that 


the first words addressed by the Queen to the |. 


Archbishop were to request his Grace to pray 
for her. ‘They knelt together, and Victoria 
inaugurated her reign, like the young King ~ . 
of Israel in the olden time, by asking 
from the Most High, Who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, an understanding heart 
to judge so great a people.” 

We give one characteristic anecdote, as 
told by an American who was present at 
the coronation. ‘‘My friend, the late’ 
Charles R. LesHe, R.A., with whom I 
went to the Abbey, related to me the 
following incident, which may, I think, be 
truly said to have been the first act of her 
reign. 

«“ «When King William died, a mes- 
senger was dispatched from Windsor by 
his Queen (then become by his 
death Qucen Dowager) to Vic- 
toria, apprising her of the event. 
She immediately called for ~ 
paper, and indited a letter of 
condolence to the widow. Fold- 
ing it, she directed it ‘To the 
Queen of England.” Her maid 
of honour in attendance, 
noticing the inscription, said, 
“Your Majesty, you are ~ 
Queen of England.” “Yes,” she re- 
plied, ‘* but the widowed Queen is 
not to be reminded of the fact first 
by me.”’ - This, indeed, is but one of 
the many incidents illustrative of that delicate 
consideration for the feelings of others for 
which she is personally distinguished. We 


can no longer wonder at that manifestation of | | 


enthusiasm which the mere mention of the name 
of their Queen excites in the breast of her sub- 
jects. It is not so much the throne as the 
personal character of its incumbent which 
gives to English loyalty its strength and 
beauty.” 

The genial words of this American writer 
show the feelings of the descendants of 
Englishmen in other lands, and:such will be 
the feelings of Englishmen here, in future 
days even more than now. 


benefits enjoyed during the long reign of the 
greatest and best of our constitutional mon- 
archs. ‘The most distinguished of our states- 
men have vied in speaking. of the merits and 
excellences of Victoria as a sovereign, And 
if her public appearances are fewer than in 
younger years, every true heart sympathises 
with the widowed Queen, as the echoes of the 
Laureate’s ode still are heard— ae 
“« Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art royal, ‘but endure, 
Rememb’ring all the beauty of that star‘ 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The crown a lonely splendour. May all love 
His love, unseen but felt; o’ershadow thee, , 
Thejlove of all thy sons encompass thee,.,__ 
The love of ail thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, ~ 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again!” 
The ceremonies attending the accession’ rand 
\he proclamation; the appearance of ‘the 
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People are apt to. 
talk forgetfully, if not ungratefully, of .all the. 


i 
Renan, senna tlh 
Queen at the first council; the coronation 
in Westminster Abbey; and the happy mar- 
riage with Prince: Albert, must be reserved 
for future papers. 
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MIABLE ever,.but weak- mittded: never, 







" ¥' Brave in your duty be, rathet thaijclever. 


Choice in your friendships, then true to 
your friend, 

Doing nothing to vex her, thuch less 
offend. 

Elastic in spirit, soar high as s the kite, 

Finding strength in the spidance that 
limits your flight. 

Gentle in manner and gracious in speech 

Honey distilling the youngest to reach. 

Idle young fingers make old slattern 
hands, 

Just pinning, where method good | Sew 
img commands. 

Kill crossness with kindness and make 
it relent, 

Led captive by kisses and taught to 
repent, vane 

Make merry at hamne, for mirth is a 
treasure 

Not meant to be wasted | in, . frivolous 
pleasure. 

Obedient andtruthful, twin- ae of love, 


Priceless as pearls from God’s casket 
above. 

Quarrels! Oh, let not such’ evil be 
wrought, 


Religion forbids it, yea, even in ‘thought! 

Seek (earnest in ‘prayer) for, grace to 
restrain 

Tempers unholy which give others pain. 

Useful abroad,’ be sore useful at home, 

Virtue for service ‘need never far roam. 

Woman is formed from, “girlhood’s first 
plan— 

Xantippe or Claudia,. Quiéen Mary or 
Anne. 

Young. friends to be happy, now learn to 
be wise, 

Zeal li knowledge is a head without 
eyes 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES OF LONG AGO. 


By ARDEN HOLT. 
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Shorn locks came in when Francis J. received 
‘a wound in the head, and it was when 
Henry IV. of France turned grey that powder 
was first introduced for a short time, to come 
in again a few years later. The famous Fon- 
tanges headdress changed the whole style 
of hairdressing, only because Mdlle. Fon- 
tanges’ hair became dishevelled when hunting 
with the King, and she bound it up with her 
embroidered garter, which caused the Sove- 
reign at once to make bandolets @ /a Fon- 
tanges the rage. Wars led to many changes 
of fashion; the conqueror or the conquered 
brought in new modes, and with women of 
the West, dress became an art and a study, 
the artistic feeling of the different periods 
being sis and reflected in the modes of 
the time. 

The more civilised the country, the greater 
are the changes of fashion. An Eastern woman, 
leading the life of a recluse indoors, changes 
the forms of her raiment but seldom, and 
many are arrayed much the same as in the 
time of the patriarchs. Ease and splendour 
‘are their only care; soft underlinen, covered 
with brilliantly coloured silk and brocade 
loosely thrown about the figure, and confined 
by a sash; these have remained true to their 
original design \. centuries. Not so with 
Western natidms: Glance through the 
charges wrought by t'" ; from those Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors of ours, who in kirtle, tunic 
and gunna (whence our word gown, though it 
was but a short tunic with sleeves), borrowed 
much of what was graceful in their attire 
of the Roman matrons. 

In the 12th century the bodices descended 
to the hips, and were outlined by a girdle; 
even as far back as Henry I.’s time the mise- 
ries of tight-lacing had set in. The Lay of 
Syr Launfat speaks of damsels whose 
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« Kirtles were of Inde scarlet, 
Y¥-laced small, jolyf and well.” 


Our illustration, date 1230, shows how the 
earlier form of costume had become modified, 
the dress having a distinct bodice and chemi- 
sette, the hooded headdress with pendant veil 
or cloak, and the slashed sleeves almost 
hiding the hand. By-and-bye sleeves length- 
ened so much they trailed on the ground, and 
had to be knotted like the trains out of doors. 

Each decade then began to be marked by 
increased splendour, more costly stuffs, more 
jewels, and more embroideries, one princess of 
France having golden birds on twigs of jewels, 
interwoven with her velvet robe. 

In the 14th century the shoes are, perhaps, 
the most eccentric portion of the attire. The 
toes are so pointed, they turn up like skates, 
One class, the Pigacia, resembled a scorpion’s 
tail, and the Cornado a ram’s horn. A 
shoemaker named Poulaine brought out some 
shoes a yard long. You see in 1320 how 
pointed even the shoes worn by women were, 
as well as the headdress, known as the 
steeple or sugarloaf, still to be found in parts 
of Normandy. This has a fine lawn veil: 
depending from it. The dress which accom. 
panies it is of rich brocade, bordered with 
ermine, made so long it had to be tucked 
beneath the arm for walking, ‘A foul waste 
of stuff excessive,” as some old chronicler 
deemed it. The bodice js cut heart shape, 
with revers, and held in its place by a corselet. 
‘The sugarloaf was only the commencement ol 
high headdresses. Isabella of Bavaria, wife 
of Charles VI., brought in the horned head. 
dress, which grew higher and wider until the 
horns were set two yards apart, and door 
ways had to be enlarged to admit them. 
They were decked with fur and jewels, and to 
make them the more preposterous, ornaments 
resembling animals’ ears were sometimes ap- 
pended. 

The cote hardie of the women, with the 
names of their knights embroidered on the 
breast, and the armorial bearings of their 
own families, were not quite so bizarre as the 
parti-coloured dresses of Edward III.’s time, 
with stockings of different colours, or some- . 
times each side of the coat of distinct hues; 








perhaps one sleeve short, 
one long; one foot with a 
shoe, one with a boot ; a 
hood about the head. The 
yery costume, in fact, in 
which a fool is portrayed 
at fancy balls. 

With the Tudors’ times 
came greater dignity of 
dress. See how, in 1550, 
the high ruff encircles the 
dainty neck, and the high, 
stiff bodice displays the 
figure to perfection, though 
puffed sleeves and ruffs 
combined hide the neck 
entirely. Her name is asso- 
ciated with jewelled sto- 
machers, winged head- 
dresses, crimped and frizzed hair(mostly false), 
and farthingales, the precursors of hoops. These 
were revived in our own time, and we had the 
opportunity of judging of their ungraceful 
ugliness in 1862, when worn with the spoon 
bonnets and Jooped skirts. Ruffs were of 
diverse form; the upstanding lace-edged frill, 
from the back of a low dress, ill-fated Marie 
Stuart introduced, though we see her more 
often depicted in the close-plaited one about 
the throat. All kinds of contrivances were 
used to make them stand up stiffly, and they 
were often supported by under-props. 

Mrs. Plasse came oyer from Flanders and 
made a fortune by teaching the art of using, 
what the writers of the day, who were bitter 
in their satires, called “ devil’s liquor,” viz., 
starch, which was sold jn several colours. 

Very magnificent were the robes of the 
Italian beauties of this period, who all had 
fashions of their own; one of them, eccentric 
enough, was a stiff bodice with a background 
to the upper part of the figure, formed of a 
screen of gauze, like a peacock’s tail, which 
opened and shut at the wearer’s pleasure. 

When the British Solon, James I., ascended 
the throne, the ladies’ hair began to be cut 
across the forchead, the curls to float at the 
back. See in 1617 with what monstrous 
hats, ostrich feathers curling over the brim, 
these coiffures were crowned, though the 
pointed "bodice, lace sleeves, and feathered 
fan are more in keeping with modern taste. 
Masks were favoured by women from the time 
of Francis I. to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. ‘They were very small, and appeared 
mostly at the theatres, as though the wearers 
were ashamed to be seen. These masks were 
kept on by a band sewn to them and held in 
the mouth, which must have interfered with 
much conversation. i 

With the 17th century powder came in; 
when Gabriel d’Estrées was the reigning 
beauty even the nuns adopted it. It proved 
an uncleanly fashion, for so intricate were the 
headdresses that they were not taken down 
for a jweek or more, so much time was con- 


fiaix 








falling to the ground.” Tt drapes 
gracefully, notwithstanding the hoops 
worn in 1720, forming so marked a 
contrast to the scant drapery of 
1878, which borrowed ideas of cos- 2 
{ume from other periods than this, > 

for the hat is of Tudor origin, also 

the ruff. The zebra braided jacket and long 
skirt, neither draped nor flowing, the square 
shoulders and tight long sleeves, mark the 
present century. 

But to return to 1720; the hairin the figure 
is powdered, but not eccentrically piled up. 
The sacque is of brocade, the petticoat is 
quilted. 

Patches were worn with powder and with 
sacques, a tiny circle of ‘' ck plaister on the 
face being made to indicate sometimes, by the 
side on which it was worn, whether the wearer 
were a Whig or a Tory. Sometimes it be- 
came larger, took the form of sun, moon, stars, 
flies, beetles ; and, worn across the forehead, 
of a coach and horses, postilion and all. What 
more silly vagaries of fashion could there be 
than this ? ; 

Poor Marie Antoinette, in the later part of 
her reign, introduced a total change in the 
prevailing modes, and when she temporarily 
lost her hair after an illness, large bonnets 
and caps came to be worn, and these survived 
until the eccentricities of the Republic. In 
1786 the dormouse, or mushroom hat was 
poised over a donnette d'amour made of 
coloured crépe, which, with short skirts of 
small dimensions, gave a top-heavy appear- 
ance to the figure. The Chapeau Tartare, 
brought out in 1787 with the Demi-redingote, 
is more dressy of aspect. It was made in 
apple-green silk mounted on wire. The 
Tyrolese crown is 9 inches high, surrounded 
with canary-coloured ribbons, and upstanding 
plumes fall downwards, meeting a ladder of 
bows divided by roses; the stick and striped 
stockings complete the costume, more suited 
to a Meg Merrilies than a sane woman. 

No period in the history of costume is so 
marked by eccentricity as that of the French 


sumed in arranging them; pads, puffs, and ! Revolution ; every absurdity held sway, even 


curls were piled one a-top of another, and 
Sometimes, to crown the edifice, a basket ap- 
peared, or a model of a ship in full sail. \ 
The sacque, which is the natural accompani- 
ment to powder, is ‘an appendageof silkaffixed 
to the shoulders of a lady behind, and thence 





to a revival of classic sandals and tunics, as 
far removed from the grace and beauty of the 


| Greek costumé as can well:.e imagined. 


Mark the graceful fold of the drapery, the easy 
play of limb, the elegance cf the diploidon 
falling from tlie shoulders of the figure in our 


the neck, 


Se 





first illustration, 
and the becoming 
smallness of the head- 
dress—one of the best 
models that the his- 
tory of costume has 
produced, 

From the beginning 
of the 18th century 
France, or, rather, 
Paris, has dictated 
fashions to the civi- 
lised world, and we 
owe the poke bonnet 
to that capital, even® 
at the period of the 
first Empire and the 
Restoration, when it 
was designated the 
costume & l Anglais. 

In 1825 this bonnet 
was made more 
remarkable by 
the general scantiness 
of attire and the puffed 
sleeves; and we see 
what we are likely to 
arrive at if we ‘pursue 
the present line of re- 
vived modes. They are 
certainly not so pre- 
posterous as those of 
1851, when birds of 
paradise crowned the 
very prominent head- 
gear, and English- 
women showed how 
ill-arranged a shawl | 
could be. ‘or some A rhe 
years these large bon- 
nets held sway. In 1830 the so-called 
négligé bonnet was worn with a ruff about 
the bodice of the dress fas- 
tened at the back, a reticule hung from the 
long overhanging sleeves on to the untrimmed 
skirt which opened in front. Os 

It is a subject of regret that national costumes 
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are so rapidly passing away. In nearly all cases 
they are picturesque, and admirably suited to 
the special countries. Their eccentricities, never- 
theless, are numerous enough. How quaint 
and curious is the headdress of the Dutch 
woman, a sort of pointed skull cap of linen 
with depending drapery, completely hiding 
the hair, her bright metal buckles forming a 
diadem belt in front, with pendants like ear- 
rings attached fo it, and not to the ears. 
National costumes have the merit of being 
becoming ; would the Swiss maiden ever look 
so well as in her trim, square-cut bodice be- 
dizened with silver, or the Italian in her flat 
head-dress, corselet bodice, and gay apron ? 





THE WATCHMAN’S 







CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT. 





Yoo 


New 


Ir was Christmas Night. At numerous win- 
dows fir-trees were displayed, adorned with 
gay presents; and shining out from their 
branches small lighted tapers gave a cheerful 
look to the dwellings where the festival was 
about to be held. Streets and lanes were 
deserted ; the usual busy hum of life in them 
was hushed ; all human beings had retired to 
thecompanionship of their beloved family circle. 

The clock in the old tower was striking ten, 
when old Adam, the night-watchman, punc- 
tually sallied forth from his lonely home, to 
perform his accustomed rounds, Adam was a 
truly upright and pious old man. Clad in a 
long brown coat, the fur collar of which was 
pulled down over his ears, a fur cap covering 
his head, his hands and feet well protected 
from the cold, he walked firmly along, bearing 
a huge pikenstaff; a full-sized horn was slung 
at his side, which he sounded at intervals to 
announce the hours of the night. Hansel, his 
faithful dog, bore him company. Adam 
cheered his lonely vigil by occasionally singing 
in an undertone a verse of a favourite Hymn, 
as was his wont. 

Thete stood in his quarter of the town a 
magnificent mansion, wherein, a wealthy manu- 
facturer had recently established himself. As 
Adam passed the uilding, to which several 
‘underground rooms appertained, occupied by 
very poor families, he could not lielp exclaim- 
ing, “I wonder how it fares with the poor 
Balzars to-night. Not a single light appears in 
their window.” 

The old man approached their casement, 
and raised himself on tiptoe to the iron bar 
which crossed its diminutive panes of glass. 
After breathing on them, to melt the frost, 
and so give him a clearer view of the interior, 
he beheld a picture of wretchedness! No 
Christmas-tree gladdened the hearts of its 
inmates ; nor was there any other indication 
of rejoicing, meet to celebrate the return of the 
solemn and cheering festival. 








Balzar was a shoemaker by trade. Tor 
weeks past an attack of rheumatism had in- 
capacitated him from getting forward with his 
work. While the suffering father lay stretched 
on a hard, wooden bench, in lieu of bed, with 
no warm covering to protect him from the 
severity of the frost, two children, pinched 
-by hunger and cold, lay in a‘death-like sleep 
on some straw near him, with a few rags over 
them. Their mother sat at an old table, on 
which a crust of bread and a bottle of medi- 
cine had been left; a boy, twelve ycars of 
age, and two younger girls, whose aprons were 
thrown over their shoulders for warmth, cast 
pitiful glances, bearing their lot with mute 
endurance. Her face turned aside to hide her 
tears ; the mother leant her head on her hand. 
The boy had a small lamp before him, which 
shed a feeble light over the book he had been 
reading, probably the history of the joyous 
advent of Jesus, the Messiah. 

‘‘ What a sad and lonely Christmas Night 
for them!” ejaculated Adam, turning away 
from the casement to continue his rounds. 
Soon he reached the handsome, polished 
steps which led up to the manufacturer’s 
lordly mansion. These he ascended, and 
peeping through a window which belonged to 
a spacious saloon opening out on the parterre, 
he beheld a large Christmas fir-tree, sct out 
with diversified ornaments. From the centre of 
the lofty ceiling a splendid chandelier was sus- 
pended, and numerous wax candles reflected 
light on all around, and on thevaluable presents 
for friends and relations, and costly toys for 


' the children of the family—who were dancing 


about clapping their little hands with delight. 
These gifts were displayed on a long table, 
whilst the newly” arrived guests were sur- 
veying them with joyous looks. Domestics 
in gala attire were handing round wine, coffee, 
and cakes. 

Long did old Adam gaze on the brilliant 


scene, till at length he ejaculated, “ What a | 


difference between up here and down there! 
I should like to know amongst all the crowd 
in that gay, drawing-room, how many have 
remembered their God on this anniversary of 
His mercy to us, when He sent His only Son for 
our salvation. Itis right, if they possess feeling 
hearts, that they should be awakened to con- 
sider the poor around them, and that they 
should employ some part at all events of their 
riches in doing good.”” Thereupon raising his 
horn to his lips, he blew a strong blast; 
another still, and another, perhaps more 
strongly than usual, from the vehemence of 
his feeling; and then chanted with a loud 
voice, ‘ Zen of the clock hath struck.” 


Upon hearing the hour announced so near 
the window, the gay assemblage were startled, 
and the expression of their countenance 
changed. Scarcely had the last word been 
uttered, when Adam, in a-sonorous, earnest 
tone, began to sing the melody, “ Vow calmly 
sleep the woods:—Der Heiland ist gekommen.” 

The words so feelingly expressed in the 
stillness of night made a deep impression on 
the company, who were now listening at- 
tentively. One of the ladies was evidently en- 
gaged in eamest, secret meditation, when the 
children, observing her, became serious too, 
and their loud manifestations of joy were 
hushed. Well pleased when he noticed the 
effect that his pious song had produced, old 
Adam began to hope that this change of 
mind might yield good fruit should it sug- 
gest to them a thought of their poorer 
brethren. He distinctly heard the master of 
the house significantly remark to his wife, 
“ The old watchman is right.” 

The guests, approaching each other, seemed 
engaged in conversation, remarking no doubt 

- on the words just heard. Heartily pleased at 
the impression his homily had made, the old 
man turned to descend the steps, when sud- 
denly a window was thrown open, and the 











master called out, ‘* Watchman! Watchman! 
come here.” 

Old Adam approached the window. 

“Take. this trifle for your song,” said 
the gentleman; “your hymn of praise 
was a fit conclusion to our Christmas fes- 
tivities.” So saying, a bottle’of wine, a larce 
piece of cake, with a shining thaler, were 
placed in the watchman’s hand. 

“Thank: you, sir, thank you; this delights 
me much, for I can now dispense some portior. 
of joy to others.” 

‘What!’ said the donor, a little sur- 
prised, ‘‘do you mean to give away what you 
have just received ?”’ 

“Yes, and that immediately,” replicd 
Adam. ‘Oh, what gladness shall I cause 
when I bestow your kind gifts on the poor 
family close by.” 

“Where 1s 
master. 

“Within your own mansion,” replied 
Adam. ‘In one of those underground rooms 
lives the shoemaker Balzar, in the greatest 
want, suffering, and wretchedness. If it 
were not so late I would request you, sir, to 
come and judge for yourself. 

** Can the misery you describe exist so near 
me—under my own roof?” said the master. 
“Tt is not yet so late but that you can con- 
duct me to them.” 

Thereupon, closing the window, and ac- 
companied by several of his friends, he went 
out to the watchman, who at once led them 
up to the little casement of Balzar’s room. 
After satisfying himself by this inspection 
that the report was not exaggerated, the 
master, turning to Adam, promised that these 
struggling people, who unknown to him had 
borne so much misery, should be assisted. 
“ere, take this thaler,’’ he said, *‘in addi- 
tion. IXcep what I before gave you for your- 
self; you -are a worthy old man.” With 
these words he departed, followed by his com- 
panions, while Adam proceeded on his rounds. 

A few days after, Adam found that the rich 
man had been as good as his word. Balzar 
had been lodged in a larger room at the back 
of the mansion, where he and his family 
were daily supplied with abundance of whole- 
some food from an ample kitchen, and all that 
was needed to keep them warm had been pro- 
vided. He had also secured for them the 
attendance of a doctor at his own cost. New 
life had been infused into their hearts. Hunger, 
cold, sickness, tears and grief, had given place 
to gladness, rejoicing, and gratitude. 

On the arrival of spring Balzar had re- 
covered his health, and was able to resume 
his work and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
‘making some provision for his family; they 
seemed to be surrounded with comforts in 
comparison with their former state. The 
manufacturer, too, was delighted to behold 
such an improvement in their condition} he 
was grateful to God for being permitted to be 
the instrument by which that happy ameliora- 
tion was effected. 

Reader, see if there is no neighbour poorer 
than yourself whom you can help or cheer in 
this Christmas season. 


this family?”’ asked the 
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WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 


By Mrs. FLovER, Examiner in Needlework 
to the London School Board. 


H —— dear.”’ 

‘¢ My dear Bessie! 
What a terrible 
yawn! What is the 
matter?” 

“Qh!  grand- 
mamma, I am -so 
tired; I’ve got no- 
thing to do!” ‘ 

‘Nothing to do, 
my dear? Why I 
thought you had a 
great deal too much 
to do sometimes.” 

‘So Lhave, grand- 
mamma—a_ great 
deal too much to do. 
Why, ‘just listen to 
what I have done 
this morning. There 
was my music lesson 
from Mr. Strummer, my French with 
Miss Crapaud, my Latin, and algebra, and 
history, and physiology—all one after another 
till my head aches—and now, when I wanted 
io go out to get freshened up a little, this 
horrid rain hinders me, and I am too tired to 
do my physical geography or my German.” 


* Poor child! and all this cram fails to give 
you powers of self-amusement, and you are 
as weary of your own company as your little 
brother, who ‘wants somebody to amuse 

_ him.’ Come here to me, and let us see if we 
| cannot find something which will be new to 
| you. Do you ever do any sewing ?” 
_“Oh! no. Miss Crammer says she had no 
| time to teach such common things. She has 
passed first-class at Girton, and her time is 
too valuable for that.” 

“Well, perhaps, as I never had such an ad- 
vantage, and my time may not be so valuable, 

| it will not be so great a come-down if I teach 
you how you may rest your weary brain by a 
little manual labour, which will give pleasure 
to others, and therefore to yourself—for one 
of the safest ways to please one’s self is to 
give pleasure to others.’ 


“But, grandmamma, I don’t know how to 
sew! When I was in the nursery I used to 
play with my. dolls and cobble up bits of stuff; 
; but that is years ago, and I have not touched 
a needle since — besides, how can it give 





pleasure to others ?”’ 

_ “Did you ever read any of the stories of 
little children who are sick, or lying help- 
less and weary, whose only pleasure is to look 
at a prettily dressed doll? How would it be 
if you were to try and dress a doll, and when 
you had done it, you and I would go to a 
pretty little hospital which I visited the other 
day, and you should have the ‘pleasure of 
giving it to a little child I saw there, who has 
{ been through, a severe operation 2” J 
3, “Qh! but, grandmamma, I’ should be so. 
: long at it; the child would be grown up into, 

|“ woman before I had made all the:clothes.” 

‘‘Ah!-true, I had forgotten. “Well, then, 
Suppose you were to make a little flannel 
Nightingale. That is pretty work, and soon 
Q done; you might have some pretty pink flan- 
gel, and some white ‘silk, and coral-stitch it 
) “Ound, dutton-holing the edge.” 
s What is a nightingale, grandmamma ?” 
« _, (It is avery simply folded piece of stuff, 
{which falls into a shawl with armholes, and it 
18a most useful thing, either for a bedridden 
person orasa dressing jacket.” ee 
“But I don’t know how to do those 
stitches,” 
‘Well, then, we will omit the button-hole 
"i Pdge, and merely bind it with silk binding.” 
Well, if yon would show me how to do it, I 












think I might manage that; but what good 
would it be when I had done it ?” : 

“Did I not hear Miss Crammer saying on 
Monday how terribly she suffered last winter 
from cold when she used to get up early to 
practise before breakfast ? Suppose you made 
it for her?” ; 

*‘ Oh, yes! that would be very nice! But I 
cannot begin now, for I have no materials.” 

‘Not flannel, nor silk, nor binding, it is true; 
but fetch me an old newspaper and we will 
cut out the pattern, and then we can calcu- 
late exactly how much of everything we shall 
want—clearing our ideas, and so enabling us 
to go definitely to work, and ask for what we 
want when we enter the shop—not go, as,I 
once saw two neatly-dressed women do, walk 
up to the counter and look at each other. The 
shopman, of course, inquired their wants. 
‘Well,’ said one, looking at him and then at 
her companion in an aimless way, ‘I want a 
bit o’ ribbin.” ‘What kind, ma’4m—bonnet 
or cap ribbon, sarsanet, or satin; or gauze?” 
‘Well, Mrs. Stubbs, and what do you think ’ll 
be best? You see I wants it for little Sally’s 
Sunday hat to go to school with.’ ‘I’m sure I 
dunno what to say forthebest, Mrs. Thompson. 
Suppose you ask for some bonnet ribbon.’ 
Just then your father called me, and the car- 
riage was ready; so I never learnt whether 
these women ever got their ribbon after all.”’ 

‘‘ How tiresome! I hate anything that 
does not get finished and settled off; so we 
will begin and cut out and measure my night- 
ingale at once, please grandmamma.”’ 

‘Where dfe your scissors ?” 

“Oh! Ihave not got any!” 

‘“‘ Dear me, we must alter that, too. I will 
lend you a pair for to-day; but we must set you 
up with tools if you are going in for needle- 
work.” 

““What tools shall I want, grandmamma ?’ 

‘Cannot you guess some of them ?” 

‘Well, first I must have a pair of scissors, 
to cut out with, and a thimble, and a needle or 
two. That is all, is it not?” 

*‘ And a pair of button-hole scissors, an inch 
tape, an emery cushion, a tape needle, some 
coarse and fine needles, and cottons to match, 
some darners, tapes, and buttons, aneat little 
case to put them: in, and a small basket or 
work-box to put-all tidily in, according to the 
old maxim, ‘a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place.’ ” ae 

‘‘And when I have done the nightingale, 
what else can you think of for me? It will be 
quite a nice change from grammars and 
’ologies to come and sit with you, and you 
must tell me stories—won’t you?” ; 

‘‘ If youreally become such a needle-woman, 
we must have some patterns prepared, and here 
your knowledge of drawing will come in most 
usefully, and save the trouble of having large 
quantities of paper patterns, which are cum- 
brous! . Each pattern'can. be condensed 'into a 
very small and portable compass by reducing 
it by four,;and drawing it to true scale on 


-| sectional paper. This will also bring your 


knowledge of arithmetic to account, and your 
skill and neatness. of execution in drawing fine 
lines and measuring; and.sor you can haye a 
pretty little portfolio of patterns of garments 
as well as your portfolio of drawings in chalks 
or crayons. 


“You might also make yourself a pretty 
nightgown case, with your monogram de- 
signed on it and worked in stitching, dzgué as 
the French call it. And if you dismissed the 


pretties, and sought only the merely useful, . 


the number of things you could do, both for 
your own amusement and for the benefit of 
your friends and neighbours, is endless—little 
day bed wrappers, or shirts’ for children in 
hospitals, aprons for the old women in the 
almshouse, frocks for the little children in 
many a missionary station both in England 
and abrcad. And when you get old enough 


to visit among the poor perhaps you may find 
your knowledge of cutting out accurately a 
great boon io thespoor wives and mothers, as 
another young, girl I know does. Accuracy 
of measurementand economy of material will 
always be useful accomplishments; knowledge 
of materials is also.a.great help—so you see 
what a wide sphere. of usefulness lies here 
before you.” gee 

“Thanks, grandmamma;; I will try, if you - 
will help me; and who knows how much you 
may do to help too.”’ , ne 

Ah! young reader; who knows ? Some day, 
perhaps, we may benefit in these pages by 
grandmamma’s hints. ae 


‘ 


VARIETIES. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK,. 


I know a-home. where there are several girls 
of various: ages.. One.is very handsome, and 
much admired. Another is accomplished ; 
plays and sings well, and shines.in company. 
A. third is literary, and may almost be de- 
scribed as “a blue stocking.’’ But there is 
one, neither so attractive nor so popular as her 
sisters, yet is the most beloved, and the most 
valued. Bright, sensible, genial, she is the 
light of her home, and ‘her mother’s right 
hand. She is always neat and well-dressed, 
re seems ever busy, and: ever ready to turn 

er hand and her mind to anything. Is there 
some sewing, or mending, or tidying wanted P 
She does it. Dountimely visitors call? ‘Oh, 
Pll go.”’ Is there any household difficulty to 
overcome, or advice needed? Oh, T’ll 
manage.” Has the baby some ailment? She 
knows best what to do, and the presence of 
this gentle nurse charms away pain and sor- 
row. The brothers say, ‘‘ She is no end of a 
good sister.” Do you wonder at my calling’ 
her “the flower of the flock” ? She is my 
favourite, and happy will be the man, I say, 
who gets her as his helpmate for life. 


RIDDLE No. I. 


Though delicate and weak, 
I’m wanting not in sense ; 
I do, though silent, speak, 
And ever need defence. 
By day I shun whate’er is bright, 
And hang a curtain down at night. 


An INTELLIGENT Musician.—What is it 
to be intelligently musical? You are not so 
when, with eyes painfully fastened. on the 
notes, you laboriously play a piece through ; 
you are not so when you stop short and find it 
impossible to proceed, becatise some one has 
turned over two pages at once. But you are 
so when, in playing a new piece, you almost 
foresee what is coming ; when you play an old 
one by heart ; in short, when you. have taken 
music not only into your fingers, but into your 


‘head ‘and heart.—Schumann. - .-:+ 


A woman of sense ‘is not : ashamied, of 
poverty, or of confessing to it, but her-taste 


induces ‘her to keep the marks of it ‘out°of . 
a ‘ yt? 


f 


sight. ae 


A CostLy WEDDING OutTrit.—An Italian 
princess, lately married, hadhertrousseaumade . 
in Paris. To show her how to wear her dresses 
and with what. -adjuncts, the dressmaker 
sent with each toilette a little doll, attired 
from head to foot exactly as the lady herself 
should be—shoes, stockings, petticoats, head- 
dress, gloves, and every detail being exactly 
reproduced in the costume of the doll. 


WE should never be ashamed of owning we 
have been in the wrong; it is ‘after all but 
saying in other words that we are wiser zow 
than we were ¢hez. 


‘Wuat word may be pronounced 


quicker by 
adding one syllable to it?—Quick, ~~ 
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OUR COCKERY CLASS. 





Cookery is one of the Arts. Those who 
would excel in it must, like other artists, be 
educated for it. It would be as reasonable 
to expect that a girl could play one of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas, because she had the score, 
a piano, and a music stool, as it would 
be to suppose that she could prepare a dinner 
because she was in possession of a cooking 
apron, a rolling-pin, a pastry board, and the 
materials for making an apple pie. 

A knowledge of cookery consists in the 
understanding of a number of details connected 
with the subject. Zo be acook is to be able 
to act upon that knowledge. This power can 
only be gained by practice and experience. 
No one can learn to be a cook by reading papers 
on cookery any more than they can satisfy 
their hunger by looking at a sirloin of beef. 

It will be my endeavourin these papers to write 
down the details of cookery as plainly as I can. 
The yirls who read them must, if they would 
become cooks, go down into the kitchen and 
prove for themselves whether or not what I 
say is right. They will feel at first a little 
awkward ; things will not come exactly as they 
want them. But if they will persevere they will 
soon become skilful, and after a time they 
will be able to congratulate themselves on 
being able to cook. This means that as long 
as they live they, and more than themselves— 
those whom they love—willnever be dependent 
upon others for the comforts of home; that 
whatever position in life they may occupy they 
will be able to cook food themselves or to direct 
others in doing it; and that they will have 
gone a long way in the road which leads to 
their being good daughters, good wives, good 
mothers, and good mistresses. In addition, 
they will gain one of the finest things a woman 
can gain—the power to use their own hands 
for a useful purpose. 

There are six different ways of cooking food. 
Roasting, broiling, boiling, stewing, baking, 
and frying. Of these roasting and broiling 
may be described as the most nutritious; 
stewing and boiling as the most economical 
and digestible ; frying and baking as the most 
convenient and speedy. I will begin with 
roasting. 

ROASTING. 

We English are continually being told how 
very much better the French cook their 
food; but at any rate we may pride ourselves 
on this, they do not roast meat so well as 
we. A great French cook once said that in 

- England all women roast well, and certainly 
the roast beef of old England is celebrated all 
over the world. Those who have travelled on 
the Continent know that wherever the English 
go it is thought necessary to provide them with 
“ rosbif,” and as a rule I imagine experienced 
travellers avoid the dish and regard it as a 
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delusion and a snare. Our real roast beef is 
quite a different thing. Let us see what 
makes it so excellent. 

The first consideration is the joint itsclf. 
The superior pieces of meat are generally 
chosen for roasting. The coarser parts are 
reserved for stewing. Ked meats—that is, 
beef and mutton and game—should be hung 
for awhile before they are roasted, for only 
when this is done can it be expected that they 
will be tender. White meats, on the con- 
trary—such as lamb, veal, and pork—taint 
quickly, and require to be roasted when fresh. 

The time that meat should be kept must 
depend upon the weather and the time of year. 
In cold dry weather a leg of mutton can be 
hung for three weeks with advantage. In hot, 
and particularly in what is called ‘‘muggy” 
weather, it will not keep for as many days. 
In buying meat, therefore, the state of the 
weather should first be considered. If it is 
favourable, inquiry should be made when the 
joint is bought, as to the time which has elapsed 
since the animal was killec, If it is freshly 
killed do not be persuaded to roast it at once. 
Hang it—not lay it ina dish—in a cool, airy 
larder, and examine it every day. Do this 
with particular care if the weather should 
change. If it should get to look at all moist 
in any part, cook it at once. Good beef, 
however, does not become moist with keeping. 
A good many cooks will flour a leg or a 
shoulder of mutton all over to prevent its 
becoming moist, and this is a very good 
plan. 

One thing I must not forget to say, and that 
is that a joint must not be allowed to 
freeze ; if it does it will be sure to be spoilt. 
When there is a frost, it is advisable to put 
meat that is to be roasted in the warm kitchen 
for awhile, in order to soften it, before putting 
it down to the fire. Houses are built in such a 
way now that it is not every one who hasa 
“cool, airy larder” in which they can keep 
meat. When this is the case, there is nothing 
for it but to trust to the butcher. If you ask 
him to supply you with well-hung beef or 
mutton, he will doubtless do so, or will hang 
the meat for you. 

If meat is to be roasted before an open 
range, the fire must be looked after fully an 
hour before the meat is put down. It would 
be of no use to hang meat before a fire that 
had just been made up. It would only get a 
smoky, unpleasant taste, and the juice would 
be drawn out of it, instead of being kept in the 
meat as it ought to be. A good cook is very 
particular about her fire. She first pokes it 
well underneath, to clear it thoroughly from 
the dust and small cinders which will have 
settled at the bottom, pushing the live coals 
to the front of the range. She then puts fresh 
coal on the fire, choosing for her purpose not 
large blocks of coal, but what are called 
“‘nubbly ” pieces. She does not throw these 
on from a scuttle, but arranges them with her 
fingers, protected by an old glove, so that they 
shall be packed closely, yet leaving room for a 
draught of air to pass between the lumps. She 
then sweeps up the hearth, collects the cinders, 
and places them with some coke or damped 
coal-dust at the back of the fire. A fire made 
like this will last a long time. As soon as the 
front part is clear and bright it is ready for the 
meat. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that it must be watched, and fresh pieces of 
coal or coke added occasionally, in order that 
it may be kept up until the meat is roasted. 

The dripping-tin, with a good-sized lump of 
dripping in it, should be put down ten minutes 
or so before the meat. This is to be done so 
that there may be dripping at hand to baste 
the meat with as soon as it is put down. The 
goodness of roasted meat depends very much 
upon its being frequently basted, and this is 
particularly necessary when the joint is very 
close to the fire, as it is at the beginning. If 











a meat-screeh is used, it also should be put 
before the fire, so that it may not be cold 
when the meat is put into it. 

While the dripping is melting the meat 
may be got ready. It should be looked over 
and trimmed neatly if required, any rough or 
jagged pieces, or superfluous fat or suet being 
cut away with a sharp knife. A leg of mutton 
should have the knuckle bone cut off, and the 
skin from the thickest part of the leg, where it 
joined the loin, cutaway. These trimmingsmust 
of course be preserved. They can be stewed, 
and will make very good stock. A sirloin of 
beef should have the soft pipe that runs down 
the middle of the bone taken away. This has 
a very unpleasant appearance if left on the 
joint. All white meats are better for being 
wrapped in greased paper before they are put 
to the fire. ; 

Some cooks think it necessary to wash meat 
before putting it down. If the joint has been 
bought of a respectable dealer, and has not 
been roughly handled, it is most undesir- - 
able that this should be done, as nothing 
draws the goodness out of meat more than. 
washing it. If thére is any suspicion that it’ 
has been touched by dirty fingers, it may be 
scraped and wiped with a damp cloth, or if it 
is in such a conditicn that it must be washed, 
it should be plunged in and out of hot water. 
The business must ‘be performed as quickly as 
possible, and the méat must be dried at once 
and thoroughly with'a soft cloth. If it should 
happen that the meat has been kept a 
little too long, or if'it is discoloured in any 
part, it should be washed quickly with vinegar 
and water and wiped’ dry afterwards. 

The next thing is to wind up the meat-jack, ic 
weigh the joint, and then to hang it on the meat 
hook. And here it must be remembered that the 
meat is to hang by the small end, so that the 
largest or thickest part should hang a little 
below the hottest part of the fire. The 
thickest part of the meat will take more roast- 
ing than the rest, therefore the fiercest heat 
of the fire must fall upon it. 

It is a great object both in roasting and 
boiling meat to keep in the gravy or juice. In 
both cases this is best effected by cooking the 
outside very quickly, so that it shall be a sort 
of case through which the juices of the meat 
cannot escape. It is for this purpose that the 
meat should be put quite near the fire to 
begin with—that is, as near as it can be not to 
burn the outside; and it should be basted 
immediately to prevent its becoming hard and 
dry. Then in about five or six minutes it may 
be drawn back to the distance of about a foot 
from the fire, and basted frequently till it is 
done. By frequently I mean as much and as 
often as possible, for meat can scarcely be 
basted too much. . It is the lean part of meat 
that requires basting. The screen that is put 
round it will keep the cold air from blowing 
upon it. oe 

This is a very important part of roasting, 
and I should like to impress it upon you. I 
once heard a very clever cook say that in every 
dish she made there was a secret; and her 
great desire was to keep the secret very safe, 
so that no one might make such good things 
as she did. We will act quite differently. We 
will try to discover the secrets, and if they are 
worth knowing we will tell them all around. 

As to the time that meat will take to roast, 
that will vary with its quality, its thickness, 
and the heat of the fire. This is one of the 
points on which a cook cannot go by a book, 
but must use her common sense. The great 
general rules are a quarter of an hour to the: 
pound and a quarter of an hour over for red 
meats, and twenty minutes to the pound and 
twenty minutes over for white meats—lamb, 
veal, and pork. These mles, however, can- 
net always be followed. A. thick, solid piece 
of meat, such as rolled ribs of beef, or the 
topside of the round of béef, or a loin ot 


ee, 
mutton boned and rolled, would need to be 
roasted longer per pound than a shoulder of 
mutton or a loin of mutton that was not rolled ; 
while a joint that had a good deal of gristle 
and bone init, such as the thin flank of beef, 
vould need to roast half-an-hour to the pound. 


Then the time of the year has something’ 


to do with it. Meat requires longer roast- 
ing in winter than it does in summer time. 
This is one of the lessons that only experience 
can teach. 


There is one very important point that I 
must not forget to mention, and that is—fahe 
care of the dripping. ‘This is a most valuable 
article. It can be used for a great many 
purposes, which we will speak of later ; there- 
fore we must look after it now. It may be 
that we have a dripping-tin made with a well 
to receive the fat, and if this is the case it will 
be kept free from dust and cinders without 
any difficulty. Buta very great many people 
have merely a shallow tin or wrought-iron pan 
to put under the meat. When this is the case, 
the fat must be looked after. 
If any cinders fall in they 
must be removed, and the fat 
must be poured away once or 
twice whilst the joint is roast- 
ing, to prevent its ge(ting 
burnt. Of course, enough 
dripping must still be lft in 
the pan to baste the meat. 
If dust should fall from the 
fire to soil the side of the tin, 
the opposite side should be 
at once turned to the fire. 

And now we have kept up 
our fire and basted our meat 
vigorously, and the time is 
drawing near when it should 
be sufficiently roasted. I am 
quite sure that a pleasant 
odour is making itself felt 
which is enough to make our 
mouths water. The dishes 
and plates are on the plate 
warmer, and everything seems 
ready. But what about the 
gravy? We must leave that 
until the next lesson. 

PHILLIS BROWNE. 


A SISTER’S 
LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE 
WHITE CROSS AND DOVE 
OF PEARLS,” ‘SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 

“Ou, dear Katie, papa has just been 

telling me that after this year at school 

is up he really cannot afford me another, 
and I shall have to leave at the time 
other boys are going in for honours, and 
trying to work their way up to some- 
thing, It is very hard.”’ 

Katie paused from her beading, and 
looked at her young brother earnestly. 
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than Idoto you. I took a good place| say, to three ears at a higher cl 
in the school when I first went, all be- peta ae , 8 we 


cause you coached me so well; and my 
best subjects now are those you took the 
most pains with.” 

‘‘T am so glad you have a proper 
sense of your obligations,’’ said Kate, 
laughing. ‘‘I am only afraid your weak 
points I may be to blame for. But se- 
riously, you must prepare for one of the 
competitive examinations, then you might 
gain a scholatship. Scholarships are 
offered for competition in your school. 
Why not try for one? Sixty pounds for 
three years at one of the higher class 
schools or colleges. Why, you might by 
that means entitle yourself at a higher 
class school for one of the universities.’’ 

‘« But, indeed, I have no chance.’’ 

‘“You have the same chance as the 
rest. Others have won, why not you ? 
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KATIE, 


i It is in that way, Frank, that young men 
who want to make their way in the world 
may help themselves, independently of 
their parents. I should think the advan- 
tages must be all the sweeter, the oppor- 
tunities all the more golden, when they 
feel that they have won them for them- 
selves.” 


‘Oh, Katie, you don’t understand the 


‘Oh, I think we can persuade papa!’’ | thing at all. There are three scholar- 


“Papa says not, and he says it as if 
he meant it.” 

“Well, it is very hard for papa to 
do everything he would like. His means 
are very narrow, how narrow you are too 
young to know. Still, dear Frank, your 
education is the last object that should 
. sacrificed. It shan’t be if I can help 
1 ) 


“But you can’t help it. What cana 
gitl do? At least I mean in that way. 
There’s no boy owes more to his sister 


ships offered in our school this year. Of 
course only the sixth form can compete 
for them. They are all sixteen years old 
and more; now I am only fourteen, and 
let me work my very hardest, never give 
myself a quarter of an hour’s recreation 
through the year, I couldn’t win a 
scholarship; but I might be moved into 
the first class, and then if I could have 
had another year added to that, I might 
have a chance of winning a scholar- 
ship that might entitle me, as you 
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This way of stating the case convinced 
Katie, and she said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what papa means -you to be if he takes 
you so early from school.’’ 

_ “He has been talking to me for a long: 
time to-day. He asked:me what line of 
life I felt most drawn to, and I told him 
that except being a tutor, which is a 
poor profession, or a clergyman, which 
I am not good enough for, I didn’t feel 
drawn to anything. I should like to be 
a literary man, and he said I had better 
put that idea out of my head.” 

‘“«* A literary man’ was a very vague 
way of expressing yourself, Frank. I 
won’t say but that a village postman 
has a right to consider himself a literary 
man; at any rate he is a man of 
letters.” 

“Well,when papa asked 
me more particularly, all 
I could tell him was what 
I did not like. I said I 
should never do for a 
doctor, for of all things I 
hate it’s to hear a lot of 
people croaking about 
their aches and their pains 
and strange feelings. As 
to the surgical depart- 
ment, I shouldn’t have the 
heart to vaccinate a baby, 
let alone cut off a limb. 
So I wouldn’t do for a 
doctor, that’s clear.’’ 

“No, nobody supposed 
you would. With that 
mercurial temperament of 
yours I should be sorry 
to see you attempting to 
enter a profession which 
requires the severest study, 
and which can only be 
exercised under the most 
solemn sense of responsi- 
bility.” 

“Then for a lawyer! 
Oh, fancy me buckling to 
a study as dry as the 
law, yet requiring such 
clearheaded shrewd- 
ness. Don’t you remem- 
ber when you taught me, 
how you used to call me 
‘dear Mr. Muddlecap,’ and ‘Squire 
Muddlewit’ 2? Wouldn’t I make a mess 
of a case? When I got up to special 
ad, I should confound the plaintiff 
with the defendant and the defendant 
with the plaintiff all the way through. 
However, when I said that, papa stopped 
me and told me I need not aim at the 
higher professions, for to educate me for 
a surgeon would cost at jeast a thousand 
pounds, and the fees are tremendously 
high for being entered either at Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple. So really, Katie, J 
don’t know what is to become of me.” 

“What does papa suggest?” 

“He grys I must go into business or 
learn a trade; I, who hate business. I 
shail never succeed as a business man, 
I know before I begin.”’ 

“Then don’t be made one. A young 
man can hardly hope to succeed in a 
line of life to which he is instinctively 
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averse. It is far better for him to find 
out what he can do best and keep to it. 
Yet, remember, business habits are indis- 
pensable in every profession. If you 
don’t overcome your natural desultori- 
ness and want of method you will always 
be getting into trouble and will never be 
to be relied upon, whatever may be your 
attainments.”’ 

“‘T told papa that rather than learn a 
trade I would go into the bank. He 
said he should have no objection, but 
that salaries were small, and little pro- 
spect of advance to higher posts without 
interest or connection.”’ 

Katie felt very sad; she remembered 
the unsettled state of her own mind at 
fifteen years of age. It was hard, then, 
for a youth of fifteen to be compelled to 
decide upon his future, and abide by the 
decision for life, or else drop out of the 
ranks and find himself in his meridian 
on the wall side of success. 

Frank was her boy. She had flung 
aside her doll to keep child-guard and 
watch over his pretty romping babyhood, 
superseding even the nurse in his embryo 
affections. He had taken his first steps 
with her, to her manifest exultation. 
She had taught him to read, and in due 
time initiated him into his Gradus and 
the first book of Euclid. She had 
brought him on so lovingly that the boy 
had fallen in love with Learning, having 
only seen her stern face through the 
softening veil that a sister’s affection had 
thrown over it. 

Dr. March, on receiving him into his 
establishment, answering to a middle- 
class school, ‘‘collegiate’’ in its cha- 
racter, had congratutated his parents on 
the result of his preliminary examination. 
So far'as he had gone he had been 
thoroughly well-grounded. 

“With whom have you studied before 
coming here?’’ the head master had 
asked him. : 

‘With my sister,’’ replied the boy. 

“‘ Only with your sister ?”’ 

‘Ves, sir.’’ 

The head-master thought that spoke 
well for feminine tuition, and that the 
time and attention she must have ex- 
pended over him accounted for the supe- 
riority of his attainments. He always 
remembered that inquiry, and long after 
when Frank’s conduct was a source of 
dissatisfaction the master would say to 
him, ‘‘ I wonder, Oxley, what your sister 
would think of this, if unfortunately she 
were to know?’’ Tears would spring to 
hiseyes in an instant, and his altered 
bearing and increased attention would 





show that the right chord had been. 


touched. — 

The reader will already have formed 
a tight estimate of Frank Oxley’s cha- 
racter. He had superior abilities; but 
he was of an exceedingly impulsive dis- 
position, inclined for good, but all too 
easily led astray; too much like him of 
whom it was said in the Scripture that 
he was ‘unstable and would. not 
- excel.”’ 

Katie knew all this, and her mind 
seeking for the moment to grapple with 
it, she fell into a fit of musing which her 
brother did not interrupt. Looking over 
the table at him she saw that his usually 
bright face was clouded. <A vague pre- 
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sentiment of the burden and battle of 
life with its terrible possibilities and un- 
certainties was shadowing his bright 
buoyant spirit, and it was soon yet for 
this to be ; too soon, indeed, to be salu- 
tary. 

“ Tell me, Frank,’’ she said, ‘‘ would 
another year at school resolve the diffi- 
culty?” 

‘It would, if I got a scholarship.” 

“(Why ?”’ 

‘‘Because I should like to go to col- 
lege. All my tastes goin that line. I 
should like to be a true scholar, and 
there are always openings in life for 
such.”’ 

‘*Oh, my poor Frank, you are only 
dreaming, and not seriously thinking, 
about the future in your life.’’ 

“Why? How?” 

“You are dreaming about far-off ob- 
jects of ambition, and not. striving for 
those within your reach. How is it that 
you never bring home a prize ?”’ 

‘Change of classes hindered me for 
that last term; I should have done had 
I stayed in the fourth class, but I was 
moved up in the fifth, where certainly, 
as a new boy,I had not a chance of 
success.”” 

The excuse was reasonable enough. 
Kate accepted it; she usually did accept 
Frank’s excuses. 

‘* And I am not one to care much for 
the prizes. A scholarship’ is worth 
striving for. I can tell you, Katie, it’s 
a grand ambition to aim at being senior 
wrangler. Lord Macaulay said it was 
the position he most envied when he 
was a'young man.”’ 

‘Oh, be senior wrangler by all means, 
dear Frank; you will only make us all 
too happy.’’ 

‘No, I shall be a complete good-for- 
nothing, taken from school at fifteen. 
It would have been better never to have 
sent me to Dr. March at all.”’ 

‘‘Take care you do not think hardly 
of papa. Depend upon it, he cannot 
keep you longer at school if he says so; 
and, all things considered, it is a great 
deal more difficult to decide for you than 
it has been forthe other boys. Fred was 
a born business man; his head never 
went after academical distinction, or 
anything of that kind, but he was al- 
ways steady and plodding, and showed 
commercial aptitude. A merchant’s 
office was the goal he aimed at when 
his school-days should be over, so we 
may really say of him that he is ‘the 
right man in the right place.’ ”’ 

“ How does Rupert get on?’”’ 

“Not altogether so happily; his 
master is hard and careless about fur- 
thering him. If in an engineering esta- 
blishment like that they do not put him 
inthe drawing department for the last 
year of his apprenticeship it will be a 
great shame.” 

“‘T suppose if they do, he will then be 
able to earn for himself.’’ 

‘Yes; till then his weekly allowance 
is a sensible drag upon papa. I have 
a great sympathy for Rupert. He gets 
no holidays, but he does not complain of 


- that, only of the unremunerative drudgery 


and lack of opportunity. Yet the terms 
of his apprenticeship bind him.”’ 
‘‘Well, Katie, it is no use bothering. 





I suppose I must just take things as | 
they come.”’ | 

‘* There is one thing you and I can do, | 
Frank.’’ ; : 

“What is that?’’ he said, eagerly. | 

“I wonder if you have ever tried it. § 
We can pray together, and ask God, | 
who overrules all events and all hearts, } 
that you may have another year at school, } 
Meanwhile you must work hard and do § 
your very best, for God helps those who | 
help themselves. Do let us have more § 
satisfactory reports, dear, and don’t for- | 
get to pray that you may have this your § 
desire.” q 

‘“‘No,”’ said the boy, but indifferently, f 
for he thought if another year at school f 
depended upon that, it depended upon } 
a very remote contingency. 


Before this conversation with her — 
brother, Kate Oxley had borne on her | 
heart a great burden of anxiety with a | 
spirit fevered by the unrest of alternate & 
hope and fear. She felt now a marked § 
relief in the resolution to cast this her § 
chief care upon the Lord. Not that she § 
had never before thought of the matter f 
seriously, and in her times of prayerand § 
communion with God, but it was a re- f 
lief to have put the thing before her 
brother, and to find in him a proper re- 
sponse: at least, she thought so. What- 
ever might come of it, the decision to 
cast her burden on Him who heareth 
and answereth prayer, brought present 
peace, as all good resolutions do. She 
fretted and worried less, and she felt how 
true it is, even as to things of this life, 
that when the weary and heavy laden 
come to Jesus they find rest. 

As for Frank, he went from her to 

some of his companions, and in an ex- 
citing game of cricket soon forgot the 
subject of his future with all that hung 
thereupon. He never again, during the 
holidays, referred to it or showed the 
slightest concern respecting it. 
- On leaving home at the end of the 
holidays, his father’s, ‘‘ Make the most 
of your last year, my boy,’”’ and Katie’s 
whispered ‘‘ Remember,”’ sobered him 
for the moment; but he reflected: ‘‘ No 
one knew what might turn up in the 
course of a year. It would be time 
enough to break his heart over the fact 
of having to leave when the time really 
arrived. He was not going to anticipate 
it, at any rate not by a year.”’ 

The Oxleys lived in a beautiful village 
not far from one of the great towns in 
the north of England, whither Mr. Oxley 
went every day by rail, returning in the 
evening. His family preferred living in 
the country, and as their choice was on 
the economic side, Mr. Oxley indulged 
them in it. The failure of the supply 
of cotton from America, the cause of so 
much distress in Lancashire, had brought 
them from a position of affluence to the 
straitened, difficult position of which 
the foregoing conversation is a reve- 
lation. 

He had been ruined as a manufacturer, 
but after a terrible period of humiliation, | 
suspense, and disappointment, during 
which his children were all separated, 
finding a home amongst friends, he had 
found employment as a traveller and 
commission agent. 


——. § 





To their altered circumstances they 
- accommodated themselves as easily as 
| could be expected. From a sacred re- 
| gard to each other’s feelings they denied 
themselves wherever it was possible, 
| without showing that the denial cost 
| thern a pang, but with all their self- 
denial they were ambitious of education 
as the surest way of recovering their 
position, even if wealth were lost. 

Both Katie and her mamma, out of 
Mr. Oxley’s hearing, would impress upon 
the boys the dignity of that culture of 
mind which marks the true gentleman, 
whether rich or poor. With them it 
remained to retrieve their father’s mis- 
fortunes. 


And the boys were good boys on the 
whole. There had been no painful 
anxiety respecting them so far. Frank 
was certainly very troublesome, but his 
sister thought he had the best natural 
ability, and his sister, with all her par- 
tiality, was allowed to be rather an 
authority. Besides, he had been her 
special charge from his early years. 

Katie loved all around her, and. her 
special affection for the little one she 
had been nurse and preceptress to, even 
in the time of their prosperity, had been 
a wellspring of joy to her. She was 
amply rewarded in the affection of the 
child. When he was scolded, she felt 
embarrassed; when his faults were 
spoken of, she battled for him to the 
very last word, even if the censor were 
her father ; when he did wrong she wept 
for him; when he was sick she could not 
bear anyone else to come near him. 
The separation when he was sent to 
school was painful to her: but she had 
too much to occupy her time, and was 
withal too anxious for his real welfare to 
{ret a great deal. 

“He had in him all the possibilities 
; ofa noble manhood,”’ wrote the head- 
master, ‘‘ but he was weak of purpose, 
j and exceedingly restive under disci- 
@ pline.’’ 

; Katie wrote to him, reasoned with 
i? him, received his humble confession, and 
| granted him absolution till she was tired. 
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4 that the grace of God would work a 
@ teformation. Frank’s manhood would 
@ be noble, though the world and ex- 
# perience would have to teach him sharper 
8 lessons than he had learned at school— 
; pasoas which she would fain have spared 
3 him. ~ 

# Had it not been for this one object of 
@ Intersst her own life wouid have been a 
® Very prosaic one. 

4. After the holidays were over, the late 
i lively household soon lapsed into extreme 
mquietness. A few light domestic duties 
y {cll to her, as they kept but one servant. 
: She was expected to do the fine ironing, 
“make the pastry, etc., but her mornings 
Were otherwise engaged. She resolved 
4 ‘0 employ that time in teaching, and for 
uthis purpose she hired a room in the 
Village, where she went at school hours. 
(Two or three of the well-to-do families 


f 








rear were glad to avail themselves of 
gt services for their little children. They 
qcame for four hours every day, brought 
mY their respective nurses. The four 
s0urs. comprised an interval of half-an- 
hour for luncheon and play, and when at 










4 At last she took refuge in the thought | 
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half-past one they were dismissed, Kate. 


felt that their day was over and hers 
begun. 

Yet she was too sensible not to make 
duty a pleasure. He that loves nis work 
finds himself its master; he that hates 
it, its slave; and many teachers are 
mere drudges serving and in bondage to 
time ; but this young teacher made the 
best of the materials whereon she was 
called to labour, and made interest in 
the mind of the child the grand vehicle. 
of information. 

In her spare time at home she read; 
but her mamma did not approve of girls 
reading too much. Women and needles 
were too closely associated in Mrs. 
Oxley’s mind for her to bear to see them 
long apart. She would have considered 
any young girl useless if she could not 
show skill in some department of needle- 
work, embroidery, crochet and tatting 
patterns, which, wrought out by the 
yard and by the piece, might all be 
wanted some time; the some time ‘having 
reference to a contingency it was un- 
begmnalte not to bear in mind, but of 
which it was impolitic and unadvised to 
speak. 

Yet, for all this bondage to the woman’s 
especial tool, Katie had managed to im- 
prove a mind already cultured. In- 
structing Frank, and trying in unfamiliar 
subjects to keep ahead of him, she was 
‘‘ well up’ where one would least expect 
to find her so; and now we must see 
what that active little brain of hers will 
revolve with reference to Frank’s future. 

(Zo be continued.) 





A MAGICAL SECRET. 
CoME, merry maidens, and listen to me, 
Life will not always stretch brightly 
before us ; 
Let us be wise, then, and learn how to be 


All sunny within though no sunshine 
be o’er us. 
That magical secret is simply to live 
Shedding happiness around us as on- 
ward we go; 
And one thing is certain, whatever we 
give ! 
Increases the treasure we have ‘to; 
bestow. 


For a smile does more than a frown, 


And gentle words will win 
The love that beauty or renown 
May fail to gather in. 


Dearer than hands which are laden with 
gold 
Those ever ready a burden to lighten ; 
Girlhood is blest if it gladden the old, 


And home -with its innocent gaily 
brighten. 
Here is our empire, and here will we 
reign, 
In mansion or cot be our destiny cast ; 


And echoes of youth, like a tender 


refrain, ‘ 
Shallsoothe and refresh us long after 
it’s past. 
For a smile does more than a frown, 
And gentle words will win 
The love that beauty or renown 
Oft fails to gather in. 
§.. E.G. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


CHEAP QUILTS AND PILLOWws.—In the 
absence of eider-down, or other expensive 
quilts, 2 warm coverlet can be cheaply made 
by sewing cotton wadding in brown paper. 
A pillow, far more cool and wholesome. than 
one stuffed with feathers, can be cheaply made 
by filling the case with waste paper, cut or 
Old -letters will do, 
but not “printed paper—-the effluvium from 
which, when, heated, may be;as bad as that 
from badly-dressed feathers. 

CHILBLAINS, HOW TO CURE—The fol- 
lowing mixture is useful for allaying intense 
itching caused by chilblains. Sulphurous acid 
three parts, and glycerine one part, diluted 
with the same quantity of water. Apply with 
a soft camel-hair pencil. , 

HORSERADISH SAUCE.—This is a capital 
addition to cold roast-beef. Take a stick or 
two of horseradish, grate them until you have 
enough pulp to fill two table-spoons. Dissolve 
a tea-spoonful of Swiss milk in the same 
quantity of ordinary milk, mix in a tea-spoon- 
ful of made mustard and a tea-spoonful of 
vinegar, add the horseradish pulp and mix 
together. 

TEA.—If a pot of tea has boiled on the 
hob, the bitter taste can be removed by add- 
ing a little cold water. 

Bakinc.—A. bowl of water put into the 
oven while baking will keep cakes and pastry 
from burning. 

GILT FRAMES, TO REvIvE.—After care- 
fully dusting, wash with one ounce of soda 
beaten up with the whites of three eggs. 

Otp Brack SILk Dress, TO RENOVATE. 
—Dissolve some glue or gum - arabic in 
boiling water. Mix with sufficient cold water, 
and sponge the dress all over with it on the 
wrong side; dry the silk, sprinkle it a little, 
roll up tightly in a towel, let it remain thus for 
several hours. Then with an iron, only 
moderately hot, iron it carefully out, and your 
dress will be as good as new. 

EVERTON ToOrrEr, How TO MAKE.— 
Procure a pound of treacle, a pound of moist 
sugar, and half a pound of butter. Put into a 
large. saucepan over a clear fire. The butter of 
course goes in first, and then the treacle and 
sugar. Stir slowly with a knife; drop.a little 
into cold water to ascertain ifit is done, and if 
everything is satisfactory it will come out quite 
crisp. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TuE,.Editor offers two Prizes of Two 
GUINEAS and ONE GurINrA for the two best 
essays on the. life of any one famous English 
woman, born in the present century. Other 
deserving competitors will receive a CERTI- 
FICATE OF Merit. The subject of the essay 
to be selected by the competitor, and the 
composition and handwriting to be certified 
by a minister, parent, or teacher as the 
girl’s unaided work. No one over the age of 
The 
essay should he confined in length to a page 
(three columns) of this Magazine and the paper 


nineteen will be eligible for a prize. 


be written upon only on one side. The last 
day for receiving essays for this competition is 
May-day, 1880. 

There will be other competitions for prizes 
in Water-colour Painting, Crewel Work, and . 
Plain Sewing. [Full particulars of these, 
however, will be announced in Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 respectively of THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER. 
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A WINTER SONG. 


A sonc—a song for Winter! 
He comes all iron shod, 

But nimble and strong 

We hurry along’ 
Wherever his feet have trod. 
We skim the frozen river, 

We track the roadway pale, 
And send our Jaughter ringing 

Upon the northern gale. 


A song—a song for Winter! 

When early shadows loom, 
Through falling snow 
Appears the glow 

From many a firelit room: 

Where thankful hearts are lifting 
Their song to One above, 

Who makes c’en winter cheery _ 
With health and home and Iove. 
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OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRUST. 


PHILLIS tapped at her lodger’s chamber 
door the next morning, then went into 
the room, bearing on a tray the nicest 
possible little breakfast crisp brown 
toast, a poached egg, and some dainty 
cream for her fragrant tea. 

Early as it was, the old woman was 
already up and dressed. Brisk, wide- 
awake, she looked ten years younger 
anda dozen times more sprightly than 
she looked the night before. There was 
an air of shrewd preparedness for busi- 
ness about her, and she turned to Phillis 
a grave set face as she exclaimed 
sharply— 

““Why did you bring up my breakfast, 
Mrs. Meade? I am not an invalid now, 
not at all! I was just going down to 
the coffee-room to see if anyone was 
astir in the house. I know London 
people are ‘lie-a-beds,’ and don’t get 
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ZARA: 


up at cock-crowing as we do down in 


the country. Now I daresay you will 
|charge me ever so much more for 


having my breakfast up here ?”’ 

“Pardon, madame!” said Phillis, 
flushing, and looking a little disap- 
pointed, ‘‘ You shall not pay one penny 
more, I thought you would prefer your 
breakfast in your own room after your 
fatigue of yesterday.” 

‘““T am not tired now; I am as fresh 
as a daisy! Those strange attacks 
come on me suddenly; they are bad 
while they last, but I don’t feel much the 
worse when they are over. I suppose 
they are messages to me, ‘Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.’ And soIam a bit 
anxious to make a home for my 
daughter and myself while there 
is time. Stop, Mrs. Meade, don’t 
carry the tray away again. Put . 
it on yonder round table near the 
window, and bring up a cup and 
plate for yourself. We will break- 
fast together.” 

‘‘ With great pleasure, mother,’’ 
said Phillis, smiling. The last 
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word came out with a timid fondness 
that made the old woman return her 
smile. 

‘““Now I like ¢hat word. It is far 
better than the Frenchified ‘madame’ 
of which you are so fond.” 

‘Excuse me, but I aw French, and 
‘madame’ is a term of respect in 
our country, but I will call you mother 
in future.’’ 

““Do so, my child, I know what it 
means, and it makes me feel as though 


I had been acquainted with you these’ 


twenty years or more. Bring your cup 
here and let’s begin, Ihave many a long 
mile to travel to-day.”’ 

Phillis went out of the room, and 
quietly returned with the required arti- 
cles. Over the cheering beverage the 
conversation ‘became more like that be- 
tween old friends than between strangers. 
A sympathy: had sprung up between the 
old and young woman, as sudden as it 
was sincere. 

‘* Never make rash vows,’’ my child, 
said the lodger, in an impressive tone of 
voice, as she lifted her hand to give her 
words due emphasis. ‘‘I am the victim 
of one I made years ago, and that I dare 
not break. I vowed my daughter should 
never have a penny of my money, and 
yet I have been saying and scraping up 
for her ever since she left me. I have 
denied myself even. comforts, have 
grudged myself food and clothes, have 
gained the name of being stingy, mean, 
hard, and miserly, all for her sake. I 
care not one jot for money myself; my 
wants are few, and very little gold will 
suffice for my time; but for my daughter 
and her child I have thought no fortune 
too large, no sacrifice too.great.’’. 

‘‘ What a pity you made that vow, 
mother. How will you manage ?” 

‘‘T will leave all my property to her 
child, to little Zara. The mother will be 
guardian of her infant, so she will share 
the good without being owner of the 
money.’’ 

‘That is a wise plan.”’ 

“Tt is the best I can think of. My 
grand-daughter, *Zara Meldicott Keith, 
will be an heiress by-and-bye, quite a 
lady, and her mother will have her w ell 
educated and fitted for her position.”’ 

“Where is:your daughter now ?” 

‘* Miles and! niles away from London, 
my dear.”’ 

“Did you'ttavel from the North yester- 
day ?”’ asked Phillis. 

The old woman drew herself up, 
pursed her lips, and turned | to Mrs. 
Meade a stern, hard; inflexible face, as. 
she retortéd curtly— 

‘Don’t you be inquisitive," ‘ior seck to 
pry into people’s business* farther than 
they intend you ‘shall see: 





next-door neighbours down ‘iit: “the coun- j, 


try never knew where my"daughter is, 
nor how far I Wwas going | to trav el—not 
they indeed’! “No doubt t' they? gossiped 
enough when’ they saw me’Sélling my 
goods and tutning éverything I pos- 
_ sessed into’moriey. I’didn’t gratify their 
curiosity; and. they knew "better than to 
ask me questiots.”” 
“T only'spok Without refléctingfor- 
give me, motlier;”#sdid: ‘Phillis, humbly. 
There was a short silence ‘after this. 
Mrs. Meade hardly knew what topic to 


a 








‘Even my“. 


- fastened; and the lodger slipped the key 
‘on her ring, on which already jangled a 





introduce next, so keenly did she smart 
under the rebuke just administered. 

The lodger finished her breakfast with 
a frown still lingering on her brow; then 
hastily rose, and asked for her bill. 

‘‘What have I to pay, Mrs. Meade ? 
I must be going now.”’ 

Phillis speedily made out the account, 
and presented it. Carefully was it 
examined, added up, and dwelt upon. 
The lodger took out her purse and laid 
the money on the table. 

‘‘Your charges are moderate for Lon- 

don, I must say —and now child, sit down 
a minute more, I have something to tell 
rou.” 
: The frown had rolled away from her | 
brow, and the last trace of suspicion 
seemed to roll away from her heart in ; 
some mysterious way; perhaps the 
moderate charges had something to do : 
with it. 

“JT wish to take this room for one 
month. It will be a resting place for my 
daughter and myself while we arrange ! 
our affairs, and settle about our future ' 
home.”’ 

“ Aferct bie, mother, I shall be glad | 
to see you all, and will look out for you,”’ 
exclaimed Phillis, warmly. 

“T am sure you will: a welcome will 
be pleasant for us.”’ 

“Does your daughter expect you?” 
Mrs. Meade ventured on the question, 
half expecting a fresh reproof. 

‘‘No, she does not expect me. She 
thinks my heart still turned from her. 

he believes I will never see her ; never 
even speak her name. But she is mis- 
taken. A mother’s heart is a mother’s 
heart still, however much it may have | 
been wrung and broken. My visit will 
be a joyous surprise to her.’ 

“Tam glad all will end happily at last, 
like a pleasant tale,’’ said Phillis, clasp- 
ing her hands with a gesture of delight. 

“‘T have a favour to ask you, Mrs. 
Meade ; will you grant it ?”’ 

‘I shall be very happy, mother.” 

“Take charge of my valise while I am 
away. It is too heavy for me to manage, 
and it worries me. I shall not want it 
until my return, and it can remain in my 
room. Lock it up carefully, my dear, 
there are valuable papers in it.”” 

“7 will put your valise away at once. 
See, here is a cupboard at the head of 
your bed, the curtains fall over it and 
hide it from view. I will help you to place 
your bag there, you ‘shall lock the door 
your self, and take the key with you.’ 

“Thank you—lI never thought to trust 
a stranger as Iam trusting you. But I 
feel certain you will take care of my pro- 
perty until we return—my daughter, and 
little Zara, and J.’’ 

_‘*No one but ourselves need know the 
valisé.is in that cupboard.”’ 

‘That will be wise, perhaps.” 

The bag was lifted in, the door 





dozen or’ two keys—large and small. 

Maggy was sent up the street fora 
cab, and Phillis helped «her guest to 
mount the step, wrapped her own warm 
rug round her feet, and pressed into her 
hand a parcel containing some nicely 
made sandwiches—refreshment for the 
journey. 





The two women kissed each other at 
parting, and the lodger smiled and 
nodded back her adieus. 

‘* Good bye, Mrs. Meade, I will ee 
again to you in two or three days, and 
bring my daughter and Zara with me.”’ 

“T shall look out for you. Dzeu vous 
garde, mother, and send you great joy 
this Christmas time—az revoz/’’ replied 
Phillis, and she watched the cab drive 
off. 

The lodger had interested her greatly 
—it was a new experience, a new excite- 
ment—a new friendship, perhaps—and 
anything fresh and pleasant seemed to 
cheer up that dull monotonous life of 
hers. 

Jasper was from home when the 

lodger left. He was away at a sale of 
horses—-at least this was the usual ex- 
cuse he gave when he went out for the 
day. 
When at length the cab was lost to 
view—when it mingled in the stream of 
traffic that ever rolled on in that subur- 
ban district to the centre of the world’s 
mart—great London-~-then Phillis went 
indoors to set about her household work, 
to stir up lazy Maggy to a sense of 
needed activity, and to give her son 
Paul his usual morning's readings. 

But all through the various employ- 
ments her thoughts continually flitted 
away to the ‘‘ poor mother’’—who was 
gone to seek out a disobedient daughter 
to forgive her. In fancy she followed 
her through a long weary journey to the 
happy meeting at last, where a grand 
reconciliation would be the crowning joy. 

Ah, that is the sort of joy the Christ- 
mas’s Christ will smile on—a symbol of 
the reconciliation He brings to repentant 
souls—a glimpse of Heaven’s own pure 
love when ‘ good will’ and ‘peace’ are 
proclaimed om: earth,’’ thought Phillis, 
more than once during that day. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


To one who is weak, ailing, and totter- 
ing, the whirl and turmoil of active life 
becomes painfully oppresive. The poor 
old woman felt this truth with terrible 
reality as she stood, half bewildered, 
amongst thecrowdsat the railwaystation. 
Every. one wanted to get to‘their friends 
on this Christmas eve, and people were 
rushing to and fro jostling each other, 
struggling and arguing, each intent on 
his individual,interest, never caring one 
jot how much or how little he trod on his 
neighbour’s toes, never heeding in the 
least how that neighbour fared. 

At last, after an : agonising time of sus- 
pense, dismay, and feéble,.;trembling 
effort to reach the ticket window, the old 
woman succeeded in grasping the piece 
of cardboard from the! collector’s hand. 
She crept through the mob, sank panting 
and gasping into the corner of a railway 
carriage, and turned cher face to the 
window, sO" that none: ofthe passengers 
might see/l hér:distress and‘émotion. 

And soi ‘people came ‘and’ went, eX- 
changed seasonable greetings, wished 
each other a happy Christmas, talked of 
the family gatherings they "hoped to 
enjoy, and took but slight notice of the 


“little shrunken‘ ij drdchea HIG. yeenen, deemed acl atthe lap of his wee aometine Bat  --ccieaeomescae ue woman, dressed in 


rusty’ Diack: garments of ancient make,\ 
who never orice turned her eyes towards 


them: * 2". 
On went~the ¢zain through ciowded 
towns, over broad bridges, through deep 


tunnels, past smiling villages, “amidst. 


peaceful; rural retreats, - until the houses 
grew scattered,.and.at last, at some of the 
remote railway stations, no One was seen 


but a few porters and necessary officials. 


But the old woman never noticed the 


scenes .through which she was rapidly’ 


passing, her mind’ was busy weaving its 
own dream of coming happiness. “She 
was even glad when the 14st passenger 
got out, and none came to take his place. 


There was noone to disturb her 
thoughts now: she was all. alone, and 
she wanted so much to think about her 
daughter, and compose herself before 
she reachedher journey’s:end. Very 
tenderly went forth her longings towards 
the erring child she yearned to press to 
her heart, to.kiss with a forgiving kiss, 
_and tell her faults should be remembered 
no more. They would be so happy 
together—a united family—and she 
would never féel ‘lonely and. forsaken 
again. She'had.léng. experienced what 
we all do, when love and sympathy are 
dashed out oftaur livés, and nothing but 
a cold, hard state of existence left. 
That would be a memory of the past, for 
the future was dawning, bright and 
glorious, with the sunshine of affection. 
Kindly hands would soon clasp hers, 
kindly lips would press her face-—her 
‘daughter would be in her arms, and God 
would forgive them as they had forgiven 
each other. 


Oh, yes! she fully: pélteved God would 
forgive her. Her tenier, loving Father 
would never cast her off, as she had 
cast off her child. He who gave His 
only Son to die for sinners would pardon 
her for His sake—weak, and dull, and 
feeble as her faith. had been. As the 

. train went rattling on, the desire of 
meeting her daughter became intensified 
—it almost arose to agony ; she was im- 
patient, craving yearning, to see her 
face—to hear her voice ! 

But what was this? How dark it was 
gtowing! What dense: shadows were 
those gathering over her'senses, blacker 
than ‘night : >? "What chill air. was it 
creeping over her. brow—colder, more 
frigid than the sobbing winds that wail 
‘over the Arctic wastes ?— 

What damp ice-drops. were those 
gathering over her forehead? What was 
‘t?) How weak and powerless she had 
become all ‘in an instant! She tried to 
Taisesthe, window jor air. “The whole 
world was ‘surrounded with air, bathed 
in it, floating in it—but for her there was 
Not one life-giving particle |: 

Vain.was her frantic grasp at the 
leathern’ 'sttap of ‘the window sash, her 
hand fell heavily back on her lap, a faint 
sigh or two, and the ‘old woman’s journey 
was ended ; ;.she had gone out’to that 
land whose shores are Eternity | 4 

Some time afterwards, the train dame 
hissing up to the station of a small 
remote countrytown. <A porter threw 
Open the door to admit one passenger, 

then closed it with a bang, as he shouted 
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at the top of his voice something that 


-sounded- like: ‘“* Baw-! Baw!’ 


The .new arrival was a commercial 


‘traveller, a portly man, who wore a thick 
great-coat buttoned up to his throat, and 


who carried a portmanteau, He looked 
cold,. cross, and impatient, as many 
travellers do on raw wintry - evenings. 
Apparently, he was well supplied with 
creature comforts, for out of his port- 
manteau he produced a close fur cap 
with large lappets that covered his ears, 
atiger-skin that covered his knees, and 
a flask, out. of which he took a long’ 
draught.. Then, he gave.a loud yawn, 
and. “prepared to settle himself for a 
snooze. 

All at once he looked at his fellow- 
passenger, the little old woman seated ' 
in the opposite corner with her head 
drooping low on her chest. Something 
in her appearance startled him. He 
went over to her, touched her forehead, 
raised her head, and then shouted, 
‘*Help! help!” 

There was no help at hand. Hardly 
is there a deeper solitude than one ex- 
periences in an empty railway carriage, 
dashing on through deep cuttings, over 
arid wastes, and across lonely ficids ! 

In those ‘days there was no magical 
rope, or tingling bell, as mediums of 
communication with the guard. The 
traveller opened the window, leancd out, 
and called aloud in terrified tones, that 


Were lost amidst the jingling of wheels, 


the jerky rattling of carriages. 
(Zo vie continued.) 


USEFUL HINTS. 

To DARKEN Manocany.—If mahogany, 
or other wood, is required to be of a dark 
colour, cold drawn linseed oil should be used. 

To CLEAN HAIR-BRUSHES. —Take two 
brushes, and sprinkle each with powdered 
borax; then. rub well together. Then pour 
hot water over the bristles, keeping the back 
of the brush as dry as possible. Shake the 
water well out, and dry, best in the sun. 
Brushes washed in this sas will retain their 
stiffness. 


MILK.—Some persons are averse to milk, 
because they find it indigestible or makes them 
bilious. A frequent reason for such conse- 
quences is that milk is drank as if it were so 
much water. Where digestion is not strong 
it only agrees when leisurely sipped, and bread 
eaten with it, or else cooked with suitable 
solids. 

TIGHT Boots. — Tight boots, shoes, or 
gloves will go on easier if warmed betore the 
fire. 

Takinc Puysic. —If persons who are 
obliged to take nauseous medicine would first 
take a bit of alum into the mouth, they could 
take the medicine with as-much ease as ae 
it were sugar. 

STALE BREAD.—Grate into coarse pairde 
and preserve in wide-mouthed jars. Cork 
well up, and keep in a dry place, and it will 
be found most useful for the preparation of 
puddings, stuffings, &c. 

A “JoHNNY CAKE.”—To one quart of 
milk add. three, eggs,.one tea-spoonful of car- 
bonate’ of. soda, ‘and -a tea-cupful of wheaten 


: flour, mixed with Indian meal, enough to 


form a thickish batter. Bake very quickly, 
and eat hot with golden syrup or butter. 
Corn bread is made for breakfast in the same 
manner ; both are very nice when cold, 
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‘NEEDLEWORK. 
ADDISON, in one of his charming papers in 
the Spectator, spoke. of needlework as an art 
then too much neglected. ‘In his own humor- 
ous way, he introduced the subject by the fol- 
lowing letter, supposed to be sent ‘by an old 
lady: ¢ 


Mr./SPECTATOR,—I have a couple of nieces 
under my direction, who. so often run gadding 
abroad‘ that. I do not know.where to have 
-them. Their dress, their tea, and their visits 

take up ail their time, and they go to bed as 

tired with doing nothing as I am often ‘after 
quilting a whole petticoat. The only time 
they are not idle is when they read your 
Spectator, in which, being dedicated to the 
interests’ of virtue, ‘I desire you to recommend 
the long-neglected ‘art of needlework. Those 
hours'which in this\age are thrown away in 
dress, play, visits, and the like, were employed 
in my time in writing out receipts, or working 
beds, chairs, and hangings for the family. For 
my part,,I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good will would never have 
it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to see 
a,couple of proud, idle flirts sipping their tea 
for awhole afternoonin a room hung round with 
the industry of their: great-grandmother. Pray, 
Sir, take the laudable mystery .of embroidery . 
into your serious consideration; and, as you 
have a great deal of tlle virtue of the last age 
in you, continue yotii endeavours to reform 
Tam, &c. 


He then gives various arguments.and pleas 
in favour of needlework. 

‘What a delightful entertainment must it 
be to the fair sex, whom their native modesty, 
and the tenderness of men towards them, ex- 
empts from public business, to pass their 
hours in imitating fruits and flowers; and 
transplanting all the.beauties of Nature into 
their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their apartments. 

“This is, methinks, the most proper way 
wherein a lady can show a fine genius; and I 
cannot forbear wishing ‘that several writers of 
that sex had chosen to apply themselves rather 
to tapestry than to rhyme. ... If I may, 
without breach of good manners, imagine that 
any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein but very awkwardly, I 
must not the less insist upon her working, if it 
be only to keep her out of harm’s way.”’. 

Such employment would also help to di- 
minish scandal, the usual attendant of tea- 
tables, and all other inactive scenes of life. 
The profit brought to a family might also be 
considerable, while keeping fair ladies from 


running out into expenses. On these and 
other grounds the art of needlework ought 
to be encouraged; and the Essayist ends by 
submitting to mothers in Great Britain various 
proposals. One was that no girl be allowed 
to receive the addresses of her first lover but 
in a suit of her own embroidering; and another, 
that no girl. be allowed to marry without 
having with her own hands prepared all things 
required for a new household. 


Such laws, he said, would effectually re- - 
store the decayed art of needlework. . ‘ 

Things are very different in the reign of 
Queen Victoria from what they seem to have 
been in that of Queen Anne.. There is quite 
enough if not too much; attention given to 
fancy needlework now,;. and- we: are happy to 
observe. that plain. needlework i is receiving due 
attention. in: the. numerous: schools which are 
springing ‘up in our own days. The subject 
will certainly not be neglected inthe GIRL’s 
Own PAPER. 


the present. 
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no time in beginning, 
In several 





it would be, and that 
if they would join us 
we should be glad to 
see them. But it was 
distinctly understood 
that this was to be a 
“children’s party,” to 
begin and end within 
reasonable hours— 
namely, to commence 
at five and conclude 





























as quickly as pos- 
~ sible, and our party 
itself must be over in 
eight days ; so we lost 

















cases 
when we invited chil- 
dren, we told elder 
brothers and _ sisters 
what sort of gathering 


CHAPTER I. 


€ HOSE youngsters of ours 


were all agitating for 
a Christmas _ party. 
OF course, “Mother,” 
being the weaker vessel, 
they attacked her first, 
and equally, of course, 
secured her as an ally, 
Father, being popularly 
Supposed to be framed 
of sterner stuff, did not 
give in quite so easily, 
The paternal mind 
generally shrinks from 
anything that is suggest- 
ive of, metaphorically, 
‘turning the house out 
of the windows,” and 
the head of our family 
proved no exception to 
the rule. 

All at once, on the sth 
of January, he yielded, 
just when the elongated 
faces of the children 
showed that they were 
giving up hope; just, 
too, when they were 
within ten days or so of 
the end of the Christmas 
vacation. All our prepa- 
rations must be made, 
our invitations sent out 






at ten o’clock. 





clared there was nothing 
enjoyed more than a juvenile party. 


a decidedly mixed one as regarded 
ages, which commenced at eight and went up 
to anything you like to imagine. 

“Now,” said papa, when we had sent out 
our invitations, ‘how are you going to amuse 
the youngsters ? You must have some definite 
plan ; because if you simply bring together forty 
or fifty young people whom you know, but many 
of whom are unacquainted with each other, 
your gathering will be a failure.” 

© yes,” said one of the girls, “ such parties 
are never pleasant. The rough ones romp 
about and often make things uncomfortable ; 
and the shy, quiet, little people get into cor- 
ners, enjoy nothing but the supper, and are glad 
when somebody comes to fetch them home.” 

My motherly experience corroborated this 
statement, and I agreed with papa that we 
must have a proper plan for our evening. We 
would write out a programme and adhere to 
it, but must first consider our resources, as we 
were resolved to. have no professional aid in 
the way of “drawing-room magic” or “ dis- 
solving views.” 

“There are games, charades, music, and, 
papa, best of all, a Christmas-tree.”” 

‘What! when Christmas will be more than 
a fortnight old! What an unseasonable sug- 
gestion, Besides, you had your tree on Christ- 
mas Day, at the proper time, and I cannot 
pretend to give you a second edition.” 

“As though we wanted anything for our- 
selves when you have been so good already. 
But really, papa, a Christmas-tree is never out 








Most of our elder 
young friends seemed 
to like the idea of it 
very much, and de- 
they 


So the result was that our party was 





S season, at least until the holidays are over, 
for nearly all the children’s parties we go to 


are in January or quite at the end of Decem.-. i 


ber. People are too busy entertaining their: ” 
own families at that time to trouble about out. 
side friends until Christmas itself is actually 
over.” 

“Well, if your mother thinks she can. 
manage it, I am agreeable,” says papa, and 
goes off to the City after showers of kisses,, 
and amid a chorus of thanks from the young-. 
sters. 

So games, charades, and a Christmas-tice- 
were to be the component parts of our eyen-. 
ing’s amusement. But all these must be nicely: 
arranged and fitted one into another, so that 
all might run smoothly, pleasantly, and punc- 
tually, 

“What charades have you decided upon ?’” 
T inquired, and at this question the faces of 
the girls fell a little. True, charades had been. 
a very favourite amusement during the long 
evenings. They and some schoolfellows who 
lived conveniently near, had spent many a 
play-hour in improvising word-pictures, which 
were often extremely amusing to the audience 
—namely, papa and myself. 

Our children, I am thankful to say, always 
like us to be associated with them, even in 
their games, if possible, and I have never yet 
known what it was to see their faces brighten. . 
at the prospect of our leaving them for an 
evening to their own devices. When boys. 
and girls begin to wish for the absence of the 
parents it is not a good sign, either for the 
young folks or their elders, 

When these word-pictures were going on, 
as soon as the first syllable was ready, a 
deputation would proceed to the dining- 
room to escort us into the play-room, where, 
from the “reserved seats’’—a sofa—we might 
be entertained by the performance, and have 
our minds exercised in guessing the word. 

A. ‘school scene” was almost sure to occur 
in each charade. And how severe was the 
youngster who played teacher! And how 
woefully stupid were her pupils! 

I noticed, too, that the little girls always 
preferred very grown-up parts, especially 
such as could only be pro- 
perly represented in long a 
dvesses; and that to be ‘at- i 
tired in one of mine which 
had rather an extra “tail” - 
to it gave peculiar satisfaction. 

Of course my own ward- 
robewas regularly rammaged, 
and everything, from a dress- 
ing gown upwards, put 
into requisition. But 
the children really did 
no harm to any- 
thing, and it was part 
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cof the bargain that every article should be put 
pack tidily into its place, even to chairs and 
tables, so that neither mamma nor servants 
might be vexed by clothing or rooms left at 
sixes and sevens. 

However pleasant and droll these impro- 
‘yised charades might be, it was evident we 
.should want to get up something with a little 
imore care to please a number of young guests, 
.and the girls had been searching their books 
‘of games for a suitable charade, but in vain. 
When I asked what was chosen, the reply was 
not quite a cheery one, 

‘ There are charades enough, mamma,”’ said 
Mary, ‘but some of them want a great many 
preparations, and are too much like ‘plays’ 
to please papa and yeu. Others have such 
‘very long, learned words in them that they 
.are quite unsuitable for children, and though 
nice to read, would be very difficult to commit 
to memory.” 

‘‘Then what do you propose in place of 
-charades ?”’ 

“OQ, mamma, we must not give them up; 
but couldn’t you write one for us?” she 
.added this very coaxingly. 

This suggestion was rapidly seconded and 
-carried by the juveniles, whose elasticity of 
-conscience in expecting one to do such a thing 
-on such short notice, could only be surpassed by 
‘their unlimited faith in the maternal powers. 

I considered a moment, and then said, ‘I 
will try what I can do,” a reply which called 
forth clappings of hands, hugs, and a species 
-of wild Indian dance executed around me by 
‘the juveniles then assembled, who seemed to 
‘think their difficulties were at an end. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUR PREPARATION. 






































We first of all laid our heads together and 
Wrote our programme, which ran as follows :— 
January 13th. 
4 P.M.—Tea and coffee in hall. 
6.—Games in brealkfast-room, music in 

drawing-room. 

6.45.—First charade in drawing-room ; to 
be followed by recitations, music, and sing- 
ing, games in breakfast- -room, after . the 
charade is concluded, and until supper. 
8.30, —Supper in dining-room. 
9-30.—Christmas-tree in drawing-room, - 
10 to 10,30,—~«¢ Good- night. id 













We bought fifty little forms for writing the 
programmes upon, and the children did this 
very quickly and neatly, and put them care- 
fully away until the evening, when they would 
be required. 

We had asked our guests for five 0 "clock, 
but we calculated that fully an hour 
would be occupied in dispensing tea and 
coffee amongst them, and making them ac- 
quainted with each other ; that some would 
like the merry’ games, and ethers music. and 
quieter amusements. So these were to go on 
at the same time, but in different rooms, with- 
out any clashing, the youngsters passing from 
one to another as inclination prompted. 

I want in this chapter to tell you about our 
Christmas-tree, and to show any young folk 
who may not know how to manage such a 
thing that it may be done easily, inexpen- 
sively, and in such a manner as to please 
guests of various ages, amd yet without in- 
troducing any elements that the most ‘ par- 
ticular ” of parents could object to. 

Fortunately our Christmas-day-tree was still 
standing in the pot, though a great many of 
the leaves were off, owing to the warmth of 
the room in which it had stood. 


It was a tall, well-shaped fir, which reached 
nearly to the top of the dining-room. Even 
in its present condition it would be very use- 
ful, as I had determined on turning a trian- 
gular slice of the drawing-room into a little 
winter scene; so I shook off all loose 
leaves, and then watered the tree with 
a watering-pot until it was dripping. Then, 
whilst it was still damp, with a large basin 
of flour and a dredging-box, I floured it ali 
over. 


When this was done, the tree looked very 
pretty, just as if it were covered with snow; 
and being floured whilst it was damp, the 
flour did not fall off again, except where it 
was very thick. A gentle shake took off what 
might have otherwise dropped on the carpets 
during conveyance upstairs. 


(N.B.—Always be as meat as possible, even 
in arranging for games. As the little rhyme 
says: “let putting away be part of the play.” 
It encourages us fathers and mothers to give 
our girls and boys as much pleasure as we can, 
when it does not cause needless work for 
grumbling servants.) 


We wished the tree could have remained 
just as it looked after the night’s frost ; for, 
owing to the shower-bath it had undergone 
there were dear little glittering icicles from 
every bough, but we were obliged to have 
these melted off in a warmer atmosphere 
before it went upstairs. 


Beside this whte tree, we had two other 
young firs and some plants; but these were 
not floured, as a great number of little orna- 
mental articles were fastened to the boughs. 
On the white tree were only lights—little 
coloured candles which can be bought in half- 
pound boxes, and there are now suitable 
candlesticks, with tiny springs which clip the 
boughs and fasten in a moment, keeping their 


‘places much better than’ the.old sort did. 


These will last. ‘year “after year, and as we 


_had procured several dozens before Christmas, 
‘we: had no néed to, include them in our Par 


t - 


chases. - But we needed a nuniber of articles, : 
so we took a morning for shopping. 

Here is our list of requisites, though, as I 
have told you, we had some in hand; but I 
must make it complete for the’ waidinee of 
those who may this winter do what we. did 
last year :— 

Young fir tree or = according to space 
available for snow-scene. . 

At least three dozens of candlesticks and 
candles. 

As many little articles for the tree as you 
have guests. 

Two pieces of white cotton wadding. 

This may be purchased at about four 
shillings the piece of a dozen yards, and we 
had the quantity named; but, if only a small 
space is available, less would do. 

Four or six ounces of pounded glass, called 
“frost.” It is the thing you often see on 
those Christmas Cards which glitter, as if 
frozen, and, though made of glass, it does not 
cut your fingers when you pick it up. 

‘Beside the articles intended for presents, 
sch things as little banners, balls of coloured 
glass, china dolls, and any light ornaments 
that can be mustered will be required, and 
these must be fastened to the boughs. I 
bought, amongst other things, twelve pretty 
little coloured glass kettles, filled with, per- | 
fume, for half-a-crown ; and these were very 
effective for hanging on the trees, and required 
no fastening with wire. 

A little bunch of snowdrops—these may be 
either real or imitation, according to circum- 
stances. Two remnants of tinselled gauze, 
one white, the other black, and. each about two 
yards in length. One dozen of imitation silver 
buttons. 

I had to arrange the dresses for four cha- 
racters. Father Christmas, Snow, Frost, and 
Fog, who were to be associated with our 
Christmas Tree. Now, about the first there 
was no difficulty. For his long flowing robe 
we utilised a new scarlet flannel dressing-gown, 
with the addition of a belt, collar, cuffs, and 
large square pockets covered with cotton 
wadding. 

We hired a flowing wig and beard of snowy 
whiteness, added a wreath of holly, artificial to 
spare the prickles—it cost threepence, and was 
rich in berries —a staff with a bough of fir 
tied to the top and twisted round with cotton 
wadding, and the costume of Father Christmas 
was complete. 

It sounds very unpoetical; but Father 
Christmas’s staff was .a broom-stick—long, 
straight, and strong, which the youngsters 
borrowed from the kitchen, and honourably 
restored when done with. 

Snow’s dress was made of cotton wadding, 
and was cut out, fitted, and made in two 
hours. I cut a lining of coarse book muslin, 
the shape of a child’s princess pinafore, but 
enlarged to fit a girl of thirteen, who was to 
be Snow.” On this I placed cotton wad- 
ding—the real dress material, stitched up the 
seams inside as slightly as possible with the 
sewing-machine, and put in sleeves three quar- 
ters length. Then I hemmed by hand, and very 
slightly, each side of’ the front—which was 
open from top to bottom—and the bottoms of 
_the sleeves, and put a band round the throat. 
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On the left side the imitation silver buttons 
were placed—the button-holes were very small, 
and only cut, not worked. The bottom of the 
dress was not hemmed, or the seams felled, 
and if a stitch showed through anywhere it 
was only necessary to ruffle the surface of the 
wadding and it was covered. . We did this 
down the back and side seams, so that the 
dress looked just like unbroken snow. 

The white silver tinselled gauze made a 
glittering sash, tied at one side, and little 
pleatings for neck and wrists. _ : 

The cap or turban had for its foundation 
part.of the paper in which our parcel of wad- 
ding had been wrapped. A round of paper— 
six thicknesses—doing duty for cardboard, and 
giving a better effect, formed the crown, and a 
strip, two inches wide, the brim, both covered 
with cotton wadding. The brim was sewed, 
outside, to the crown—-the stitches hidden, as 
in the dress, and joined at one side. The 
seam, or rather joining, was cov- 
ered by a little bunch of snow- . 
drops, fastened with an ditation 
silver brooch and tassel. Another 
little bunch of snowdrops was 
also held by a silver brooch at 
the throat of the dress, and a 
little necklet of imitation coins 
formed a pretty finish. 

But Snow’s dress was not 
quite complete. We wanted it 
to sparkle as well as to look 
white, so we touched it and the 
cap here and there very carefully 
with ‘white liquid gum, and 
sprinkled it with the frost or 
powdered glass, and left it to 
dry. 

The effect of this dress in the 
was-light was most. beautiful, 
and those not in the secret 
thought it was made of fine 
white fur. Ineed hardly ald that 
shoes and stockings were white, 
and that a fair child should 
represent Snow. 

All these silver ornaments may 
be done without, though they 
look pretty, and a few more 
snowdrops substituted. But, as 
silver is so much used now, there 
are few houses in which it is not 
to be found, and mammas or 
elder sisters will always help the ' 
young folks by lending the 
needful ornaments. If pur- 
chased in imitation silver, the 
brooches cost sixpence each, 
the necklet—quite a beauty— 
eighteen pence. 

Our Frost was a boy of ten. 
For him we made a little blouse 
of black tinselled gauze—no 
fells or bottom hems, but put 
together lightly, and buttoning 
at the throat; leather belt and satchel liber- 
ally frosted, steel buckles, and buttons. For 
the head an old Scotch cap, gummed all over, 
and then so frosted that you could not tell 
what it was made of; with a rook’s feather 


at the side, fastened by a stecl clasp. For 


the steel clasps any very common ones will 
do, or anything that glitters may be sub- 
stituted, such as glass, only it must suit the 
other articles. We happened to have good 
cut stcel ones. 

As to Fog, he only requires a long veil of 
any half-transparent material that will allow 
him to be dimly seen through it. 

Frost’s satchel was filled with small articles 
for presents, and a large carpet bag, and 
sundry parcels duly labelled, ‘‘ Father Christ- 
mas, passenger,’’ held the larger gifts. 

All these things were ready, and put care- 
fully aside, and as our party was to assemble 
on Monday, we prepared our little scene on 


Saturday in one corner of the drawing-room. 
We made a rocky background with all sorts 
of odds and ends, a log or two, and a small 
empty tea-chest, helped, I remember, our 
object being to make it as up and down as we 
could. These things we covered with cotton 
wadding, which also carpeted the triangular 
portion of the floor that was to be snowy. 
On this ithe trees were placed; the tall 
white one with the tapers,in the corner, the 
others decorated and more to the front. Then 
all were sprinkled with the powdered glass and 
we had a beautiful little snow scene around our 
Christmas Tree. 

-When papa saw our. preparations and heard 
that Father Christmas, Frost, Snow, and Fog, 
were to be represented, he wanted to have a 
finger in'the business, and said, ‘‘ Cannot you 
find something for metodo?” 

The children, :of. course, insisted that: the 
sight of their finery -had excited his envy, 
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WAITING TO BE FED. 





Somehow ‘all was done in good time, and: 
the youngsters mastered their parts, though 
there was only one MS. for them all to join. 
at. On Saturday evening we had a full-dress 
rehearsal, and found that all went well. 

Ishould not forget to say that the presents . 
were labelled beforehand with the names of the - 

guests, and that Father Christmas had a list 
to refer to as they were given out by Frost 
and Snow or by himself. 

We took great care to arrange the dresses. 
and every article required or likely to be 
wanted so that, when the children stole away 
from the supper table, the dressing might be - 
accomplished very quickly, and the youngsters . 
be ready to appear by the time their guesis. 
were seated in the room. Great caution was 
also observed in lighting the tapers, so that no 
spark might fall on the wadding carpet, and as. 
the one illuminated tree was in the back-ground, 
there .was no danger to the children from 

the many candles on the lower: 
branches. (The candles should 
be thick enough to last more- 
than half an hour, and some one 
should bedeputed to take special. 
notice of their condition, and to 
extinguish them at the proper: 
time.) 

An easy chair was placed 
near the snow-scene, and facing 
the audience, anda table with 
refreshments, which .a servant 
was ready to supply, stood near- 
the door. These little matters . 
completed ‘‘our preparations.” 

Father Christmas was repre- - 
sented by a tall girl of fourteen, . 
who wore spectacles. 

Snow.—A girl of thirteen. 

Frost.—A. boy of ten. 

Fog.—A boy of any age you 
like who can speak in a thick 
and grumpy voice. Ozs Fog 
was a young lady. 

Host.—Papa. 

Hostess. —Mamma. 

These two parts could be 
taken equally well by a girl and 
boy dressed in grown-up gar- 
ments, and looking as old as: 

- possible. 
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HOW WE SAVED ‘THE 
POOR BIRDS IN THE 
WINTER. 


Now that the cold-weather has. 
_set in, I should: like.to interest 
._ every young readerof the GIRL’s 
Own PAprER on behalf of.the- 
birds, so that something may’ 
‘be done to preserve such: of | 
our dear little feathered friends. 


and that he wanted to be “dressed up,’’ | as are now left to us. I say such as are left, 


which he protested was an undeserved accusa- 
tion—he was merely pleased to see how 
nicely and simply things were managed and 
he wanted to be useful, if he could, and, if 
mother could contrive a part for him. In 
consequence of this it was agreed that papa 
and I, in our natural places as master and 
mistress of the house, ‘should have a few words 
to say in order to make the whole affair seem 
more homely and real. 





I can hardly tell you how or when, during 
that busy week, the lines were composed to 
suit our characters. I just had pencil and 
paper at hand and scribbled bits down as they 
came into my head. More than once papa 
grumbled at.being waked up by the striking of 
amatch, and the sudden lighting of gas in the 
night time, inorder that a happy thought 
might not be lost or vanish in the land of 
dreams. 





for no doubt both town and country girls have 
noticed how few birds there are about, and 
how silent the fields and woods have seemed 
to be this year in comparison with former 
ones. 

It would take up many pages to tell the 
stories of bird-distress, famine, and death 
from starvation which took place during last 
winter’s long frost. I was in the English 
Lake district in the summer, and there I was 
told how the songbirds were found dead jin all 
directions. 

“The fruit hangs on the trees untouched 
except by human hands, and last year we 
could hardly get a ripe cherry from that 
large tree,” said a lady friend to ‘me.. 
‘‘ This summer I have not seen a single black- 
bird, and the only uninvited visitor that has. 
shared with us is the little brown fellow 
yonder,” pointing to a bushy-tailed squirrel 





which-was-at‘that moment busy amongst the 


boughse--- se. 

“Tt makes the gardens ‘quite dull,” she 
added.- ***T'would rather ‘have less fruit and 
more birds.” ede eae. Ste hie ae 

A gentleman at the same table told us of 
his ‘expetiences on the shores of Derwent 
Water: during the long frost, and’ said .one. 
day he was surprised to notice 4 bonny, 
spotted thrush standing quite still’on one foot, 
and with his head under his wing. It did not 


move as he came near, and, on touching it,’ 


he fourid’it was frozen to death. In fact, our 

English birds perished by thousands of hunger 

and-cold. a 
Now, I want to tell you how we saved 


our birds last winter, and I hope all who read ~ 


this will do something to preserve those in 

their’ own neighbourhoods, should they again 

need a helping hand. 
We live.in a sort of oasis of green fields, 


swrounded now with a brick and mortar de-: | 


sert, which has gathered all about us without 
being able to enter the Polygon, as our en- 
closure, or park, with its few good houses, is 
called. ‘Though comparatively near a large, 
busy city, we have great numbers of birds 
living amongst us. Both kinds of thrushes, 
chafhinches, countless starlings, and sparrows, 
and an occasional blackbird and robin may be 
seen and heard in due season. 


We scatter food for them all the year round, 


very scrap of crust or morsel left on -the. 
plates being put aside, the hard bits soaked’ 


and thrown out on the grass at the back, each, 
day, for bird consumption. "A te 
One day, as I was dressing before dinner, I 
noticed that a pear-tree opposite my window. 
was swarming with birds. And what a clatter’ 
they were making! | 
I asked the waitress, who was bird-almoner 


at that time, if she could give any reason for’ 


the uproar. 
“Oh, dear, dear,” she said, looking quite 
guilty and troubled,, “I had forgotten to feed 
them !”? And rushing out, basin in hand, she 
soon made things right with the birds, an 
the noise ceased. | ' : 
They are used to a chirrup or whistle, and 
as soon, as it sounds, though not a bird:might 
be visible the moment before, little,,knowing 


heads begin to pop out from the eaves.and, 
the ivy, which is packed with nests,.and‘down. 


they come in all directions to share the feast. 

But about our special arrangements -for -last 
winter, these being our all-the-year-round 
arrangements. 

One day, when the snow had been long on, 
the frost-bound earth, the greengrocer’s boy: 
came imto the kitchen in a state of 
excitement. : 

‘There are two big crows in the Polyg 
seeking for something to eat,” said he. 


We have no rookery in our neighbourhood, 


the nearest being about a couple of miles 
away, so their appearance set me thinking 
what could be done, and I decided to institute 
free bteakfast and dinner’ parties for their 
benefit. Instead of confining ourselves: to 
crumbs, we began to gather all the odd bits 
of fat, gristle, scraps of rind of meat, occa- 
sional bones, spare potatoes, in fact, any and 
everything that could help to feed these 
feathered vagrants. 


The'first spread was made on the lawn in 


the forenoon, and repeated at three o’clock. 

The two rooks were at the first, and at the 
eondi tiers were five, and numbers of other 

ids. 

The next day everybody in the house came 
to look at the assemblage.’ There were nine 
tooks, six chaffinches, three ;thruslies, one dear 
little robin, more than a hundred starlings, 


and innumerable sparrows. Daily through all | 


the cold weather we continued our free meals, 
made up. of odds and ends that would 


| lucky to fit the cat.” j.” 


We 
great ; 
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neither be missed nor wanted—most of them, 
indeed, would have been thrown away. 

: The’birds knew our-times and, if we were a 
little late; would be sitting onthe trees; wait- 

















































-| ing for-their supply. '---As-soon+as the chirrup 


of the feeder was heard, down they came,-and 
, as the children used: to-say, “*it-seemed to rain 
_ birds all-round'thém;” for the hungry creatures 
: did not'trouble‘themselves -about-the presence 
| of the youngster, who-was scattering the food, 
but-set to work,' with-right ‘good +will, to secure 
an ample share of the-feast.’ so. 0. . 
There was another pensioner that used to 
join; but he went on four legs, and had a 
furry coat instead of a feathered one. It was 
-a huge: Tom Cat with white breast and. paws, 
‘evidently homeless, poor fellow! He imew 
these meal-times as well as the birds, and came 
to claim his share amongst them. He used 
‘to feed, literally in their midst, with the birds 
_not.a yard off him ; for after; a time or two 
they. were’so accustomed: to ‘his -presence that 


‘of: them:!...Poor Tom! 


share of our ‘pussy’s. milk and scraps. ~ He is 
‘one of many stray animals of his kind, left 
behind them by::\people who remove from 
streets of small’. houses ‘Which run up. to-our 
ground, at the back, ’there being, amongst 
some persons, a foolish superstition, ‘*it is 


Believe me, it; iS always lucky to be kind to 
every creature.that.Godihas made. : 
|. We continued to feed:the birds until quite the 
early.summer:, months, and used to like ,.to 
see the rooks-with their. fashionable, black satin 
dresses, glistening:in the sunshine. . Often 
‘the. children: uséd’'to. Jaugh at.-these: great, 
‘greedy fellows' cramming piece:after piece into 
their mouths,‘ until the. distended:beaks would 
‘hold no‘more,,and‘‘then ‘flying off to a little 


stayed with:us,.dr rather.visited us, daily, long 


and were too ‘busily occupied with family cares. 
to spend any'time in ‘lounging: round the 
Polygon; like ;sturdy beggars... So we ceased 
to feed them ‘whew we. felt-they could} shift for 
themselyés';.: for ve: did ‘not avant. to.encourage 


,| pauperism or‘demdralizé’eyen the rooks:when.., 
possible, :'and; the ‘best. ' 


self-dependence’? was 


thing for: thems.» 


| whichlive in the:-next . garden were ‘too. timid 
: towjoiniithe ;:bird, throng: on. the ‘lawn, with»: 
: nidst, ‘so.Ave always made a: 





pussy:;in their:m 
|:little:separate.. spread, for;.them | under: the 
| hedge;:avhere they could,eat in peace.” 

» Thus we saved our birds at literally-no cost, 














feathered neighbours, and all the children in 
our homes were accustomed to do something to 
preserve bird-life, our woods and fields would 
soon be flooded with melody again, and there 
would be no more complaints of the unnatural 
silence amongst the trees. 

We need not be ashamed of caring for the 
birds, and thus acting as the almoners of our 
Heavenly Father to His needy creatures, for 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without 
His knowledge. 





‘they.took'no more notice of him than he did |. 
th We used to jinivite.|, 
him-in-for a warm by the kitchen fire, and ‘a 


distance-to consume. their'spoil. .; The first pair, 


after the others had: gone back to their homes, : 


Tishould say.the little gentle-hedge-sparrows:; ‘Teac 
} involuntarily joining in her mirth. Suddenly, 


‘except that/of a little trouble, and occasionally 
-afew.pence, spent. in potatoes or stale-bread.. 
sEyen drop:of gravy. left, on.a plate vas’ 
nix ); withthe iscraps’to make: ‘the ;meal ' 
smore,savoury. ~~ 
Tf’in each house a little were saved for our 





not » 


| without some game of this sort. 
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TRULY, she was a child to delight in! 
Sweet,,.fresh, fair, violet-eyed,. and sunny- 
haired — exquisitely rounded in face and 
figure, yet, light-stepped as a fairy, and 
graceful as.a sylph—all of these, with many 
‘other pleasant adjectives, was Little Venture- 
‘some, or ‘Little Wenturesome,”” as she per- 
sisted in calling herself in spite of nurse’s 
‘threat that she would be called a “vulgar 
‘little Londoner” if she so persisted. As may 
be gathered.from her name, the dear pet was 
full of frolic, fun, and childish daring, yet in 
spite of her temerity, which kept. her parents: 
in a fever of anxiety and nurse on tenter-hooks, . 
Little‘ Venturesome was not only truly femi- 
nine, but also perfectly lady-like in her small 
bearing, and obedience itself when really under 
orders. 

I first made her acquaintance at the sea- 
-Side where we were mutual visitors, and ere a 
week had expired we became. staunch friends, : 
‘exchanging confidences over «.the .respective : 
merits ‘of fan-shells and blackamoor’s teeth 
picked upon the sands. Our acquaintance, 
commenced characteristically, and in this, way. 
I was one morning seated on the beach iti 
‘ing the children’s bathing machines,. when the: 
‘pretty-antics of one little. creature, particularly 
‘attracted.my attention. Her merry. laughter 
-Wwas.‘as tuneful to hear as a song, and as it 
reached me from the water, I caught myself 


as a very.far-retreating wave left the sea but . 
ankle.deep, this little creature darted out of the 
water,and ran up the. sands as fast, as, the 
dripping folds of her blue serge bathing gown 
would let.her bare feet carry her. . 

At acry from the nurse, “ Stop her, will yo 
jplease,:ma’am,”’ I spread out my arms, as one 
‘does ‘before a runaway horse, and the child - 
‘bounded: into them with a shriek of delight 

. “Where are you .going, my pretty one?” . 

LT asked. :: 

“To fetch my little girl,” she whispered, at ; 
the same timestruggling to freeherself. ‘What 
little girl?” I inquired, more to retain her till, 
nurse came up to us than from any desire to 
know of whom she spoke. ‘Dolly! she wants 
to bave wiv me.” “Oh, but you’ll drown poor 
Dolly!” I said in a pitiful voice. 

Such a possibility had not entered her mind, 
and now it well nigh overwhelmed her, ond 
whilst in this’ dilemma her maid approached. 
“* Well Miss Venturesome, it wouldn’t be you 

‘What next, I 
wonder.” 

“Venturesome! what an odd name” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘YesI’s little MissWenturesome,” 
replied the child, delighted, at my surprise. 

‘* Why is that your name, dear ?.”’ ; 

Oh! ’cos I like being drowned, and all sorts 
of drefful phings—so they call me that 
Wenturesome name.” 

' With these words, she dashed. off again to 
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wards the water, and waded up to the bath- 
ing woman, who was waiting to give her the 
three orthodox dips. ‘ 

«s A sweet child,” I remarked to the maid. 

«A little angel if ’t weren’t for the fun 
that’s in her. She keeps us all alive; and as 
for master, he regularly doats on her, and 
mistress too, for that matter. Here they are 
coming, ma’am.” 

As she spoke, a pleasant-looking gentleman 
and lady returned a slight bow called forth by 
the servant’s turning ‘from me towards them. 

“We were speaking of 
your lovely little girl,” I 
said. z 

“Our Little Venture- 
some? It would be a 
wonder, indeed, if she had 
not made your acquaint- 
ance. Sheis such a friendly 
little morsel. ‘See, there 
now, she is hugging that 
huge Newfoundland which 
has become her devoted 
slave since we came to this 
place.” 

And sure enough there - 
was Little Venturesome, 
with her arms folded round 
a great black dog’s neck, 
and trying to coax him to 
dip his head in the water. 
The sight was so charm- 
ing, that not a few visitors 
stopped to admire it and 
echo the merriment of the 
innocent child, whose gam- 
bots only ended when the 
machine attendant forbade 
her remaining longer in the 
water. 

From this day Venture- 
some, Dolly, and: Doggie 
and I met daily ‘on the 
sands, and each day drew. 
the former closer and 
closer to my heart. 

‘‘ What must she be to . 
her parents! ”’ I frequently 
exclaimed to the nurse. 

“Just ‘everything, 
ma’am,” she would. say. 
‘If anything should hap- 
pen to little missie, I be- 
lieve master would go out 
of his senses.” 

“ Not if he knows Who 
sends affliction,’ I re- 





member saying, whilst an 
indefinite feeling of horror 
ran through my. heart. 

‘¢Oh, ma’am, master and 
mistress are very good, 
but there ave blows which 
crush us, however much we . 
stand out against them 
apparently.” °° 

My lodgings had been 
engaged for a‘month,. of 
which to-morrow was the 
last day. ITamnot ashamed - 
to own to tears at the 
thought of “goodbye” to 
sweet little Venturesome. 
I was at the gate just 


planning some suitable keepsake for her, when’ 
a loud and bitter cry, a rush, an awful silence,’ 
and then a tearing, eager bark, turned me almost 


faint with terror as I looked towards the sea. I 
cannot now tell what I saw or heard, sounds and 
sights in horrible confusion seemed to mix up in 


my brain, and with one shriek, ‘“Venturesome,”’ ’ 


I flew down to the beach, just in time to 
see a little’ golden-haired figure on the crest 
of a high wave which in another moment flung 
its precious burden with cruel force on a frag- 


next instant this little golden-haired form was 
being borne. landwards, towards the frantic 
spectators by the Newfoundland dog, that by 
some misadventure had failed to accompany its 
young mistress in her rambles by the sea. 

She was dead! — stone dead — and not 
stunned as was hoped at. first, when her little 
head and hands fell unresistingly on her. father’s 
arms. _Not.a word was spoken; not a sound 
broke the awful hush, except the monotonous 
splash of the. nearer waves and the solemn 
roar of the more distant sea. No one spoke ; 
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“J WAS JUST PLANNING SOME LITTLE KEEPSAKE FOR HER.” 


no one cared to speak; no one could speak; 
and as for tears, their time had not come yet. 
Father, mother, three doctors, and nurse 
moved away from the spot, the crowd which 
had assembled respectfully standing aside, as 
they passed silently by with the lifeless body 
of Little Venturesome, who not ten minutes 
before had been merrily defying the sea to 
drown her pretty doll, which she had, Canute- 
fashion, set perilously near the in-coming tide, 
in the baby-hope of rescuing it at that right 


ment of rock:jutting up from the sands. ‘The! moment of-imminent danger when she-would 


have to run a race with the water to prevent 
it overtaking her and catching her feet. 

How this heart-rending calamity occurred 
will never be known, for all the half-distracted 
nurse could say was, that she thought Little 
Venturesome was sitting by her side on the 
sand, hushing her doll to sleep or watching 
with her a party of children on another part of 
the beach. 

A few hours afterwards a servant-maid, 
whose swollen eyes and almost inarticulate 
speech told of tears and grief, softly beckoned 
me into the house—whis- 
pering as I advanced, 
‘‘ Master says, will you 
like tokiss her?” 

“HER!” Ah, there 
was but one “er anywhere 
then, and of that small, 
sweet her our hearts were 
full.. Without a word I 
followed the maid into the 
house, and silently entered 
the chamber of death, 
where, laid in her own 
little cot, with a parent 
on either side, was lovely 
Little Venturesome sleep- 
ing that sleep which will 
know no waking till Jesus 
says, “Suffer the little 
children tocome unto Me.” 
As silently as I had en- 
tered I was departing, 
having left the kindly- 
permitted kiss on the dear 
child’s cold forehead, when 
her: mother, raising her 
face from the pillow where 
it had been buried, said 
huskily, but calmly, ‘It 
was so good of the Lord 
Jesus to take her without 
giving us a voice in the 
matter. If He had said 
to us, ‘Give her to Me,’ 
we might have heid her 
very tight to try to keep 
her. His will be done!” 

What couldI say? Just 
nothing ; so squeezing this 
sorrowful parent’s hand, 
I whispered, “ May He re- 
ward your faith!” and left 
the house, promising the 
same weeping servant that 
I would take my lodgings 
for another week, in order 

to go with Little Venture- 
some to her grave. This 
I did, taking with me the 
. purest, sweetest, whitest 
flowers that the season 
afforded to scatter on the. 
coffin, when it was lowered 
*‘dust: to dust, and ashes 
to ashes,” till the re- 
surrection of. the dead. 
The following day the 
-nurse again wished to 
speak to me (if sobbing as 
though her heart, would 
break could be called 
speaking): “Oh, ma’am, 
wa a for pity sake take this and 
hide it away ; I’ve kept it till we’re packing up, 
and now if mistress finds it—Oh-h-h!”” She 
drew a long parcel from her pocket, and as 
the moist paper tore in the act of being drawn 
out, I saw that poor “ Dolly ” was the cause 
of her distress, for its head, still damp with 
the salt water, was pushing out from. the hole 
and staring blindly at me. 

Asa child I was passionately fond of dolls, 
but in all my childhood I never loved a doll 
so much as I did this one of dear Little 
Venturesome’s! 
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CLOTHESHAND::HOW TO 
MAKE THEM; *: 

By Dors''pE BLAQUIBRE. 
LIKE*":'to 
see. every- 


WINTER 





Aj.am of 

|: opinion 
that. no 
» small-part 
of ° their 
future 
happiness 


“upon their 
complete 
‘under- 
standing 
of the 
‘whole 
“66 Art of 
wpe “a. Dress.” 
The subject is indeeda wide one, from.the choice 
of the materials to the right methods of cutting- 
out and making them: up for use... Economy, 


wearing-qualities, colour, suitability, and “last,..|; yp : 
a : ‘ a? , | plete course of caréfuljinstruction, and that, as 


’ but not least, that which we have only lately 
begun to study—the hygienic principles‘: of 
dress—should all form part ofthe education 


which fits a young girl: for her ‘battle with life... 
This winter Dame Fashionivfavours those -):,S#@P' e a ‘ 

: : ; : “outside edge; to allow ; of, its: lying flat when. |. 
buttoned, and to, give room ‘for'the shank of a 


who have to make the best of half-worn gar- 


ments, for the jackets, mantles, and paletots - 


worm differ but little: from those that .were 
fashionable last season, and the universal 
adoption of short walking - dresses. is an 
admirable: assistance in renovating and re- 
modelling old .ones. ‘But I must -begin, I 
think, with the. ; 


HAT ‘OR BONNET,, 


and here we: re fortunate too, for the'{poke” 
bonnet—the*fayourite shape of. the lastispring 
and summer-—will be quite'as fashionable this 
winter, and those amongst “our girls’ who 


trimmed, throughout the next séason. They ar 


now most generally lined with a: coloured satin, ; 





and are trimmed on the outside‘with;:black 
velvet, or-satin,.or else with a:searfiof'colour 

Indian-looking material, in vario} 
Half a yard:of this is enough ‘to.drapé round 
the bonnet in folds, with a small sStrin 
need noti.be..added, as they: atemore*ivorn 
by elderly: ‘ladies than, gitls. Evén, if the 
‘‘poke” bonnet be white,-it jis not neces- 
sary to despair, as it will:dye.very nicely. The 
only difference in the shape this winter is that 
the front is avider and more flaring, The 
handkerchief -.crowned hats, with gathered 
velvet rims, are'still worn very-much, and they 





are exceedingly pretty when made of the same: 


stuff as the dress. Almost any: girl..could 
manage to make.one of them.ifishe-purchased 
the foundation, which only: :costs 6d. The 
first thing to, do; is to bind the:rim with velvet 
cut on the bias, slightly gathering:it at each 
edge. This velvet may be had .cut fromthe 
piece on the bias, and I think half a yard 
should be found enough, cut into two lengths 
and joined. The lining of the hat is put in 
next, and for this, if great economy be desired, 
old silk will answer as well as new. Lastly, 
the head-covering should be put on, and this 
should be cut in an oval shape, and larger 
than necessary. The gathered or puckered 


effect of the top is easily produced by taking: 


a few irregular stitches on the wrong side,:and 
drawing them lightly together. A little: ob- 
servation will enable a girl to make.a very 


pretty hat out of cheap materials, if she have. 


the determination to succeed. ; 
I have commenced with the hat, as a prin- 


one _look- 
a img nice,. 
i |. Specially . 
}. girls, and:{’ 


«jwise and prudent maiden will first try 
. *prentice hand” upon the alteration or tumn- 
“ing of an old 


depends:} 


‘intended'to be seen, and also-for buttonholes, 
’ tailor’s silk:twist must: be -procured.. This is 


Mic ‘ periments shouldbe first tried with newsprpers, 
had them in ‘black straw. can use them, re-, |: Pet x igi va 





trings | 


cipal part of the winter clothes, because it is 
sometimes one,.of the young. girl’s ‘ greatest 
difficulties ; but it is one which may be sur- 
mounted, just.at present, with more ease than 
usual, as the fashions worn are simple and 


_easily understood. The out-of-door garment 


is much more troublesome, and I think that a 
her 


“JACKET ‘OR MANTLE. 


By this simple means she will learn the proper 
method of making-up cloth: . She will find the 
seams, after being sewn, were flattened with a 
hot iron on the wrong side, and afterwards laid 


“over. with a narrow galloon hemmed down on 


either side. The edges.are-also~ generally fin- 
ished with this narrow: galloon, which is the 
best.and néatest.method of treating all seams 
that:are intended: to be durable. Black linen- 
thread should:be used for sewing all thick and 
dark. materials—not,:cotton,,which cuts and 
weats:tusty..,.For stitching seams, which are 


sold. by the” yard, in all colours,.:as well as 
black. Buttonholes are a sad trouble, to most 
amateur workpeople; but I hope that my 
readers have already passed through a com- 


regards, these ,tailor’s buttonholes, experience 
will soon teach them the .right method of 
making -them strongly. They-are cut in the 
shape of an elongated V, the wide end “at: the ' 


large, button...,The | quantity. needed to make 
an ordinary jacket of, tweed,’for a girl of fif- 
teen).would be -one yard.:and a quarter; three 
yards .of serge or linsey,-andiailittlé more of 
diagonal or coarse frieze... Me 


PAPER: PATTERNS... ne 

One of the things which must be learnt b 
all girls who desire to be comfortably dressed. 
on.small allowénces, is cutting-out, and-this:,; 
seems to'me not nearly. so difficult. matterias-; 
people are igclined:to make out:.{;A few:ex-« 


he following manner :—Take thrée,or four’ : 
Sheets of it-andpaste the ends “together: in 


“along length ‘of'.several yards,/the: whole |, 
‘length to ‘be, ‘say, 24 inches wide?!. Then.\Jay:*|: 


your paper patterns'down on this, remembering: 
that all backs;:fronts, sleevés;.and skirts: run», 
up and down: thé-selvage, and that any devia- »: 
tion from ‘this settled rule will spoil your dress. 
or jacket.’ The right and ‘wrong side of the 
stuff must also. be remembered, as well as .the 
pattern, and if it run up or down. oi 

It ‘vould: be» difficult!'to :mention «a single 
article‘ of dress! of wwhich' a.paper pattern may: 
not be ‘prociired:inthe present day, at prices 
which; vary from sixpence to a shilling. I: 
remember: a ‘little: girl of my acquaintance... 





some years‘ago, ‘being fired with the ambition; ‘|. 


of making a dress for herself. . She bought): 
out of her own pocket-money, $ or’ 9° yards, 
of print for 4s., and after arduous study of ‘her: 
own dresses, she managed, one day to produce,’ 
to her mother’s’ astohishment, a dress for her- 
self, which could. only be regarded as--won-. 
derful for a maiden of the age of 13! She had 
received no help from any one over it, and the 
cutting-out and making’ had been entirely her 
own work. Iam inclined to think that many 
girls might be induced to attempt dressmaking 
for themselves if some small prize were held 
out, by either father or mother, as a reward. 


THE DRESS. 

The three materials most suitable for the 
ordinary every day dress of:a girl are tweed, 
serge, and French merino. - The latter, which 
has just returned to fashion, is more suitable 
for best dresses, perhaps; but it is, without 
exception, one of the most durable and 


}: girls;who; wit 


charming of materials, and bears hard usage,. 

- washing, dyeing, and turning, as long as it can. 
hold together. ‘Tweed has the great draw- 
back of being frequently mixed.with cotton ; |: 
but when quite pure, all wool,‘and. not too® ° 
fine in texture, it is also interminable in’ its 
wear. Serge is open to the same objection,, 
and, in addition, is sometimes so badly dyed. 
that the hands are embued with a blie‘hue as. 
long as the dress lasts. It is also liable to. 
fade, and wears white; and when torn it.zmakes 
such an ugly jagged hole, which the wearer 
will find most difficult to darn. It should 
always be bought at a good shop, and, if 
possible, the cheaper kinds should be avoided,. 
as unsuitable to those who. have little-money 
to spend, and must have that money?s worth. 
The large loose-grained serges are said, to be 
the best, and the prices range from one shilling 
to five or six per yard. Irom five’ to seven 
yards, fifty-four inches in width, aré needed 
for a skirt-bodice and jacket. The most.suit- 
able trimming is flat mohair braid. of good 
quality, and wooden buttons. The. skirt is 
‘generally made with a deep kilted flounce, 
which is unlined, the kiltings being kept in 
place by two tapes, to which each kilt’is sewn 
in their due order. The bodice is-shaped with 
a plain long basque, and to hide the meeting 
of the skirt and bodice a folded scarf is tied 
round the hips. The out-of-door jacket to 
this serge suit, if nicely made, and ‘Well cut, 
should answer for other dresses, andjdny extra 
warmth can be added by putting-a’ small 
knitted woollen waistcoat underneath.;. . 





































CAPES. 
‘The present mode of wearmg: coach- 
men’s capes is a very pretty “dnd a” very 
. economical one, especially to young’ girls, as 
they can manage with a lighter and, perhaps, 
an older jacket for the winter, when they,have 
secured the additional warmth of the pretty 
and becoming fur cape. They are not eXpen- 
“sive either, and are quite witbin,.the. reach of 
‘arsmall}-allowancei.;/:, Che best:.to:choose.are, I 
othink, those; ‘of -hlackiifox; though, of course, 
the ‘coney’skins ‘are the cheapestis: The draw- 
“back:.to the. latter is that they?wwillmot; bear 
‘wetting, and: that the’ hairs. aresvery:easily 
plucked. off. ih’ tufts, leaving ::ans.ugly=b 
piacet SA Re a Uses, 
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“black dress. or bonnet; AD EARC NE ka 

.., And;.now, - haying: disposed. of the hat, 
bonnet;; jacket,. dress, ;andshoes, forgwalking 

» purposes; we <must':return::to the in-door rai- 
ment., “Andhereit-is that I, must: especially 
charge my; readers.to, endeavour::to. be. neatly 
and prettily dressed—tidy hair, shining from 
the: constant. care. bestowed on it, clean cuffs 
and collars, and, above all, neat shoes and 
stockings, are none of them too expensive luxu- 
ries for girls to aspite to possess. But perhaps, 
even as you read these words, there may be 
some shabby, old dress which seems hopelessly 
*‘done for” staring you in the face. Even of 
this you need not despair, with the present 
pretty fashion of aprons and pinafores to help 
you to hide all defects. Your own fancy may 
also be called into play to invent something 


which’ shall be inexpensive; and: yet pretty and 


quité‘original. I-saw such anelegant pinafore-" |: ; ' HEALTHY RECREATIONS. 
apron: the other-day;'made by a.young:girl to |; 


hide ‘her old ‘winter. dress:..: The material was a 


‘cheap sateen, of a dark pink:shade,: decorated 


with little: flowers, and’ trimmed.all round the 


edge:with a cheap. embroidery. ‘The bill was |. 


triumphantly produced for my-inspection, and 
amounted to two shillings: and: tenpence half- 


penny! The cheap cottons, with-blue:or.pink. |. 
stripes, are very pretty for the making of these. |: . 
winter pinafores; or, if these should be thought:}. ; 

too cold, or their.washing too expensive, there., 


are, so many: pretty. flowered .Pompadour-like 


materials, that- no difficulty. -will-be found in . 


selecting something pretty and inexpensive. 
And now I am going to conclude. my chat 
on Winter Clothes with a few. explanations, 
and a little advice. about purchases, and the 
cutting-out of : 


MATERIALS. 


It may be thought that I have sug- 
gested a yery short list of materials from 
which to select a winter dress. To tell 
the truth, the essential part. of economical’ 
dressing, both for young and old, is to choose 
good all-wool, and quite unremarkable mate- 
rials, avoiding mixed fabrics of wool and silk, 
or wool and cotton. So with this view I have 
left out all such combinations from the list for 
your choice. Everything grononcé in style, or 
at all. peculiar in shape, must be avoided, and 
for two reasons—that it shows the date of its 
purchase, and the true lady should be neither 
dowdy, nor antiquated. All peculiarities of 
dress are sure to be commented upon, and 
however good-natured our friends may be, 
we should endeavour in this, way to avoid 
giving them subjects for either discussion or 
caricature. 


CUTTING-OUT. 


In cutting-out a costume, first cut out the 
skirt, then the bodice and over-skirt. With 
the aid of a little ingenuity, the under portions 
of the sleeves will:probably come out of the 
pieces.. Leave the trimmings. to the last, at 
any rate, and use-up the scraps for it. It will 
frequently be found that, by facing the fronts, 
instead of turning down the hems, of jackets 
and bodices, and byadding small pieces where 
they will not be seen under the arms, both the 
fronts may be cut from the same width of 
material. The safest way of proceeding is to 
lay all the pieces of a: pattern on the mate- 
rial at once, as it will then be possible to 
judge of the most advantageous method of 
cutting it out. When it is a striped material, 
try to place a perfect stripe in the middle of 
the front, and in the centre of the back, if 
there be no seam. But, in any case, be sure 
that the stripes, or checks, match, and that 
those of the two sidés correspond. 

The straight part of the sleeves should come 
above the elbow, and the bias part below. 
Whenever anything has to be cut on, the 
“bias,” be sure to do so exactly, or it will not 
hang nor sit nicely. In cutting out a skirt, 
the front sides of the gores must always be 
straight, and the sloped or bias sides towards 
the back, carefully avoiding a seam either 
down the back or the front breadths, 

In cutting materials that are figured, or that 
have a nap, be very careful to have all the 
parts of the pattern cut the same way of the 
material, that is, with the figures placed all 
the same way, the nap of the cloth running 
downwards, and the pile of velvet running 
cither all up, or all down, as may be preferred. 

And in conclusion remember three things :— 
that, to be really well dressed we must select 
such clothes as will be suitable wear when 
we pursue our daily avocations; that we 
must be comfortable, both in and out of 
doors, and that we must always strive to look 
exactly what we are; as true and ‘upright 
girls, without silly vanity, or foolish finery. 
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By the Author of “Skating and Scuttling.”’ : 
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HAVE taught many gus of various ages | 


how to.skate, and it would be unjust to them 
not to say that they were far better pupils 
than boys of the same ages.: They seem to 


have a better idea of balance, and they mostly | - 


do as they are told, which is more than can 
be said for boys in general. And, in-conse- 
quence, when they are taught"to be skaters 
they rarely degenerate into’ scuttlers, though 
they too frequently abandon the ice altogether. 
Some years ago lady-skaters*were at~a dis- 
advantage... Numbers of girls learned to skate 
very: creditably, and -if they had pursued their’ 
icé-studies steadily, they.would:have developed » 
into. good figure: skaters. ::: Now, even with 
male :pérformers, figure. skating..is- the very 
poetry. of mi 0 
could ‘be 
formed. by, 


Pena 
Beh 4's) ie 
,ever learned: 


skaters.. pase ae 
Yet, scarcely any. of these girls',ever ] 
x re-skating;.2.¢ 
teisaw;'a, femal 


even to:execute:the.alpha of figuie- 
4 etait: 


the figure:3,'and7.I. never: y 
The reason: for::this«,decadencetiis 








14gined: than. t 


1an.the figures: when per- 
set 2of eight 


complished lady 











skater who ‘could:take:her, part/in: 





a 
way which! allowed» fair:’ freedom: to.theit: 
limbs;and ‘so'they got on veryiwell with theiz 
skates. .Butiwhen they grew- up; ‘the tyrant: | 
Fashion seized upon them and put them into 
crinoline, within which metal: or whalebone 
prison no human being could skate. 

Now, however, female dress has ‘assumed a 
much more sensible form, and costumes have 
been made expressly for skating:‘as they have 
been made for bathing; and, as no true 
skater kicks the legs about, but always keeps 
the feet close to each other, the. close-fitting 
and short skirt of the skating dress does 1. 
in the least interfere with the necessary free- 
dom of the limbs. 


And, if the sensible fashion of feminine 
skating dress will only continue for a few 
seasons, we may hope to see the poetry of 
motion in its most perfect and attractive form, 
and that the coveted ‘Silver Skate ”’ may be 
worn at a lady’s necklace as well as at a gentle- 
man’s button-hole.  ~ 


AsI hope that every girl who reads this 
magazine will either wish to learn the art of 
skating, or to improve her style even if she 
be a tolerable skater, I will give a few hints 
such jas I always gave to my pupils, and begin 
with stating what to avoid. |: 

Of course, a beginner will have her skates 
chosen for her by some one who knows how to 

_skate, and she should never hire skates from 
the men who infest the ice. 

Théir skates-are always of the worst possible 


———— 
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kind,-and made‘in the. cheapest possible way. - 


- | The edges are never:sharp, so that, there can: . 


‘be no hold: ofthe ice,:and: the..steel- generally. 
terminates before the screw instead. of passing 
well behind it. UE ag 

_, Then, their skates almost,.invariably have 


| upturned ‘points, which arenot only. useless but 


dangerous, and they haye::the heel., cut off . 


square instead.-of. being rounded. In a good 


: +4 skate the steel-barely: projects beyond the wood -: 


in front, and. is equally rounded at either end. 
The skate-dealers will tell you-that that these 
sharp heels are useful in stopping suddenly. 

. ,Do-notsbelieve. themes)... ey b<, 

Certainly, -by: raising: the: toes ‘and digging: - 
the sharp heels into the ice the skater caz stop 
herself within a ‘yard_or two, and at the same 
time cut.‘a couple of :long; deep:.grooves in . 
the ice; but: she can -stop‘ herself in half:the: 
distance by .simply spinning round}. as every 
skater knows how, and without damaging the . 
surface of the-ice..- . .: Sete seat ie tae : 

I must not be understood:to. recommend , 
expensive skatés for a young girl, especially if 
she be a beginner. Girls grow, and so do ° 
their feet, and’ it is very seldom that a pair of 
skates will last a growing girl more than a 
couple of seasons. : Besides, a. beginner would 
spoil a good. pair of skates in a few days. 

As to length, the skate should be just the 
length of the boot. | It may be a trifle longer, 
but in that casé; it must be set -rather back- 
ward on the boot,'so that it projects behind’ 
the heel, and not in front of the toe. Boots, 
of course, should be worn by the skater, and 
they should - be: laced ‘and not buttoned or 
fitted with side springs. They should {fit 
exactly but easily to’ the feet, so that 
“their tightness can be regulated by the laces.. 
‘Skating in loosé boots is almost impossible, 
‘anda tight. boot will : cause indescribable 
agonies. Pal, Pa 

Avoid the ‘straps which’ ‘cross the instep. 


otion, and nOmore,graceful-sight One broad strap, with double ends at the toe, 


and one heel strap, are all . tliat’ are needed. 
Indeed, if the boots ‘are: perfectly fitting, the 
heel strap is scarcely needed.:‘ I use it myself, 
but merely employ.it as a safeguard in case 
the screw should break; and I always have it 
drawn so loosely. that a finger can be passed 
between the-strap and the boot. - 

It will be an advantage to buy the skates. 
for some months‘ before the frost comes on, so 
_as.to soften the'straps thoroughly. before thry 
_are-wanted. -."New straps are great nuisances, 

as they are stiff and ‘apt: to stretch, while a 
strap which‘ has been repeatedly. soaked in. 
warm grease’ or oil, and: then stretched, anct 
pulled, and: rubbed, ‘will remains‘as soft ‘and. 
pliabie as silk, will accommodate itself closely 
to the foot, and moreover, willbe impervious. 
to wet and consequent rotting. 

Grease should also be rubbed daily into the 

junction of the steel with the wood, as in that 
case there will be no danger of weakening the 


\ steel by rust. 


Donot employ any vegetable oil forthestraps. 
Colza oil will do well enough for the skates, 
but neat’s-foot oil is best for the straps. In 
default of neat’s-foot oil, ‘clarified lard, per- 
fectly freed from salt, will answer very well 
if the lard be heated. Straps thus treated are 
almost indestructible. I have before mc a 
set of straps more than twenty years old, 
which have been used in sixteen skating 
seasons, They are now as serviceable as ever, 
and will probably be used again this season. 

If possible, a special pair of boots should be 
kept for skating, atall events during theseason. 
Then the skates can be attached to them, the 
straps placed lightly over them, and thus they 
can be carried in the hand-bag, which every 
skater ought: to possess.. They can be slipped 
on in a’ moment, the. straps and boot-laces 
tightened, and thus the tedious and trouble- 
some operation of putting on the skates cam 
be avoided. 
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they are not pulled to pieces by the repeated 

nsertion and removal of the screws. In a 
soft substance like leather, the hole soon 
becomes ‘‘ screw-sick;’’? and the screw has no 
hold. Then, either the hole must be plugged, 
or a new hole made, which will alter the 
bearings of the skate. 

Moreover, when the skater comes off the 
ice, she has only to loosen the laces and straps 
and slip her feet out of the skate-boots. The 
comfort of changing the boots after skating is 
quite indescribable. 

Should no such spare boots be available, 
the skates should always be fitted to them 
before they are on the feet. The screw-hole 
can then be placed exactly in the central 
line of the foot, which is a matter of no small 
importance. This hole should be 
filled in with tallow before starting, 
and when the skater arrives at the 
tice all that will be needed will be 
to clear out the grease. 

In the bag should be carried a 
knife, a small gimlet, a brad-awl for 
making fresh holes in straps, a little 
bottle of oil, a large piece of old 
rag, and a pair of old leather 
gloves. These are to be worn 
while putting on the skates, and 
while drying, wiping, and oiling 
them after leaving the ice. Also, 
I very strongly recommend a piece - 
of waterproofing, which can be 
spread as a seat. It often happens 
that the skater has to sit down, 
either to rest or to alter the skates, 
and if there should have been a 
slight thaw, or if the sunbeams 
should have melted the snow or 
hoar frost, sitting down is scarcely 
practicable. 

Carry zothing in the pockets 
except a’ handkerchief. 

We will now suppose that a young 
girl has been supplied with skates, 
ec., and has arrived at the ice. 
Although it is obviously impossible 
to teach the art of skating by means 
of the pen, it is possible to give a 
few useful hints which will save 
much time and trouble. 

In the first place, use every means 
to be accompanied from the first by 
a really good skater, so, that you. 
may not acquire bad habits, which 
can scarcely ever be shaken off. Do 
not lean on the -back of a chair,-as 
is so-often advised. You will get 
into a nasty, stooping, round- 
shouldered style, and will hardly 
ever be able to acquire the straight, 
but flexible form which  distin- 
guishes a good skater. 

Still less depend on a stick. I 
wegret to say that the skate dealers 
often sell sticks with spiked ends 
dor the use ef beginners. Learning 
to skate by means of a stick is as 
wrong as learning to swim with the aid of 
corks. 

No good skater ever carries a stick on any 
pretence whatever. However skilled she may 
be a strap may break, or she may come against 
an unseen pebble or pinch of sand frozen into 
the ice, and in either case down she goes. 
Should she have a stick in her hand, she will 
instinctively grasp it as she falls, and will prob- 
ably inflict a severe blow upon any one who 
happens to be near. 

Do-not allow yourself to be towed along by 
two skaters for the purpose of getting used to 
the ice. In the first place, you mst stoop, 
and will stoop more and more as the pace 
increases. Moreover you will be sliding and 
not skating, and will be confirmed in the idea 
that ice is slippery. So it is to a slider, but 


not to a skater, who has a firm hold of the ice 
by the sharp edge of her skate. 

Just at first, you may cling to the arm of 
your instructor, but, after a minute or two, 
depend entirely on yourself. , You will feel the 
most helpless of beings; you will stoop for- 
ward ; your feet will diverge, in spite of all 
endeavours to keep them together, and down 
you will come. You will not hurt yourself, 
as there is nothing hard in the pockets. 

Being down, you will think that you will 
have to stay there, as getting up again seems 
impossible. There is, however, no difficulty 
about it. Kneel upright. Now put the right 
foot on the ice, lean forwards, and you will be 
on your feet. Most probably you will tumble 
down again almost before you are up. Never 
mind it, but get up again, and after two or 





TWO OF MY PUPILS. 


three such harmless falls, you will find that 
your skates have edges, and that by means of 
these edges you can at all events prevent 
yourself from slipping sideways. 
This is a most impostant point gained, and 
you will now be able to try locomotion. 
Place the feet as in the “ third position”’ in 
dancing, nearly at right angles to each.other, 
— thus, the perpendicular line representing 
the left foot, and the horizontal line the right. 
Now, lean a little to the right, fix the inside 
edge of the left skate well into the ice, and so 
push yourself towards the right, bringing up 
the -left. foot as soon as you find yourself 
moving. When you can go towards the right 
with some certainty, reverse the position of the 
feet, and push yourself towards the left by pres- 


sing against the inner edge of the right skate. 
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Boots last much longer in this way, because - 





The next step is to make these strokes alter- 
nately, and as regularly as possible, and if you 


“persevere, in half-an-hour or so, you ought to 


get along with some little speed, and to direct 
your course as you like. 

I strongly advise the beginner to continue . 
the first day’s practice as long as possible, for 
next day she will find herself so absurdly stiff 
that she will hardly be able to put one foot 
before another. Still, she ought to make her 
way to the ice, notwithstanding the stiffness, 
and will find that the best cure is the homce- 
opathic principle. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that when any 
one has become a really good skater he or she 
will never find themselves stiff, even though 
they may not have seen the ice for years. 
Neither do they forget the art. 

I remember, many years ago, 
when the floods round Oxford were 
frozen, that an old gentleman who 
had in his time been the crack skater 
of Oxford, but who had abandoned 
the ice for some thirty years, could 
not resist the temptation of many 
miles of clear, black ice, hard as 
marble and as smooth as a mirror. 
So he put on his skates, and after 
half an hour or so was delighting 
the spectators with an exhibition of 
the old school of skating, in which 
the arms were raised and lowered 
alternately with the skates, some- 
thing like the left arm of a fencer 
when standing on guard or thrust- 
thg. 

Of course, he could not continue 
the exercise very long, but he was 
not in the least stiff, and came on 
the ice every day as long as the 
frost lasted. 

It is the same with riding and 
swimming, neither accomplishment 
ever being forgotten after it has 
once been attained. 


The foregoing instructions are 
quite sufficient to enable a girl to 
travel over ice and guide herself in 
her course. But, as. I hope that 
none of my readers will be content 
with the mere alphabet of skating, 
but will desire to make progress in 
the art, I will give them a few 
hints. 

The first point is to use the outer 
instead of the inner edge, and until 
this is done no one can even begin 
to learn the rudiments of true 
skating, which depends ‘wholly on 
the outer edge. : 

Here I may observe there are just 
two kinds of legitimate skating, 
Z.¢., “travelling on skates,” and 
‘“‘figure-skating,” both of which 
depend wholly on the outside edge. 

Skate-travelling is seldom used in 
this country, owing to the brevity 
of the frosts, and the lack of 
long, narrow pieces of. ice on which to 
travel. In Holland, however, where canals 
form almost the chief feature of - the 
country, and the frosts last for a long time, 
skating forms the chief mode of locomotion 
in the winter, and the people learn to skate, 
not asa pastime, but as a mode of travelling. 

Children skate to their schools, market- 
women skate to the ‘markets, bearing their 
laden baskets on their heads,, and a young 
couple will skate twenty or thirty miles to be 
married, and then skate back again. 

Naturally, a peculiar kind of stroke has 
come into use, and is popularly called the 
“Dutch roll.” It is executed wholly on the 
outer edge, the strokes being long and sweep- 
ing, and each describing a slight curve some 
twenty yards in length. It is very deceptive 
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in appearance. It appears to be slow, 
whereas it is only deliberate, and the swiftest 
English skater, if put on a Dutch canal, and 
matched ‘against a Dutch market-woman, 
with a heavy basket on her head, will be hope- 

_lessly beaten in a long race. 

"At first he runs away from her, and leaves 
her far behind. But she keeps steadily on her 
course, with her long, steady, unchanging roll. 
After the first few miles, the distance between 
them gradually diminishes, and, strive how he 
may, the man will find his antagonist’ gradually 
creeping up to him, and at last forging ahead. 

He may put on as many spurts. as he likes, 
but they will be of nouse. She will not alter 
her pace in the least, but swings herself along 
with the same unvarying roll, reaching the 
goal far ahead, and as fresh aswhen she began. 

The skates are made for this mode of tra- 
velling, and are quite unfit for figure-skating. 
They are long in the steel, which projects far 
ir front, and, in women’s skates, curls over 
the toe. Mostly, they are fluted, and the edges 
are nearly straight instead of curved as in our 
English skates. Then, in the Dutch travel- 
ling roll, the knee is allowed to be bent, which 
is a heresy in a figure-skater. No matter how 
accurately a skater may be able to perform the 
most intricate figures, he will never obtain 
admission to the Skating Club if he allows 
the knee of the acting leg to be in the slightest 
degree bent. 

Now for a little advice as to the outer edge. 

Some teachers advise that at each stroke the 
feet should be crossed, so that the outside 
edge must be brought into use. Certainly, 
it has this effect, but it has two serious defects. 
In the first place, it is impossible to keep a 
straight knee if you have to cross the right 
foot over the left or vice versa, and in the 
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next place, you get into the habit of steering 


your course by the swing of the off leg, and 
not by the balance of the body as ought to 
be done. 


The following plan will be found to answer 
admirably, and will give a good carriage to the 
body. Put on the ice some conspicuous object, 
and skate round and round it, keeping the 
right side towards it, the face always turned 


towards it, and the arms slightly hanging 


towards the right side. 


In order to do this, the inside edge of the 
left skate and the outside edge of the right 
skate will be pressed against the ice. 

When you feel yourself at home in this 
circle, take the left foot off the ice, and you 
will be on the outside edge. At first you 
will have to put down the left foot almost 
immediately, but in a little time you will be 
able to proceed for a yard or two on the right 
foot alone. Now go round in the opposite 
direction, keeping your left side inwards, and 
. going on the outside edge of the left foot. 

Now leave the ‘circle and try to skate for- 
wards, but instead of going en the inside edge 
of the skates.as you did before, go on the out- 
side edges. Do not be afraid of leaning well 
towards the outside edge. You will not fall, 
although at first you will feel as if you must 
topple:over on your side. 

Persevere in these movements, making your 
strokes longer and longer, and always keeping 
the knee of the active leg quite’ straight. 
When you can make these strokes ong even, 
and’ deliberate, which you cught to do after 
two or three days’ practice, you will be fairly 
‘set upon your outside edge, and will be ready 
to begin a course of ‘instruction in ‘Figure 
Skating. may fet 
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| A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS: 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘ SELINA’S. 
STORY,’ ETC, 





CHAPTER II. 
HOW TO MAKE FIFTY POUNDS. s 


KATIE resolved to have a talk with her 
father at the first convenient season, andi 
| the opportunity was not long in coming. 
A few days after Frank left she found . 
Mr.. Oxley alone, and in a mood. for 
talk, and thus she broached the delicate 
subject :° 

“‘ Papa, are you really in earnest when 
you tell Frank that this is to be his last 
year at school ?” 

‘Yes, my dear, I am,’’ and he spoke 
with the air of one who has made up 
his mind. 

“But, papa, for the boy to leave 
school before he is fifteen; it is simply 
ridiculous !’’ 

“* Katie !”’ 

“It is, papa. 
with: himself ?’’ ; 
. ““What have many others done with 
themselves who haven’t had a tithe of. 
the advantages he has had?” 

‘‘ But that is not the point. Ifhe was. 
not to have more he ought to have had) 
less. His education is incomplete. As. 
well ask what you would do with a house 
completed with the trifling exception of 
the roof?” 


Whatever is he to do. 
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“T should say inhabit the first and 
second stories but leave the third.’’ 

‘« Supposing it was one-storied?”’ 

“©The case would be awkward.”’ © 

«And so is Frank’s. 


Iam about him.” . 

He turned to her then with a face so 
grave that she wondered if she had gone 
too far. 

‘‘Can you possibly be as anxious as I 
am, Katie ?”’ 

‘‘No; but do, dear papa, talk to me 
as if I had some sense. I do not wish 
to interfere, only to speak for him.” 

“Well?” 

‘«* Tf you try, as you once said, to have 
Frank taught a trade, you will make a 
great mistake. He is not a business 
man, nor ever will be.’’ 

“Ts that speaking for him?” 

“No; but you must admit that he is 
scholarly. His tastes are all in that 
bent, and he talks high about the ex- 
‘aminations, and such like. Now, would 
it be wise to take him out of that life so 
early, when once out he can never fall 
into itagain? I know his faults, but it 
seems to me that if left in his own ele- 
ment, his future will shape itself, his 
rightful vocation claim him, and with his 
love for learning he may rise in the 
world, Oh, I wish I could bring you to 
see with me, papa ?”’ 

‘My dear girl, I do see with you, and 
if you knew how painful the sacrifice is 
to me you would have spared me the 
pain of this appeal. It is a simple case 
of inability to carry out your wishes, 
unless, indeed, my commission does for 
me this year much moje than it has 
hitherto done. If it did, Frank would 
not require your pleading.”’ 

“‘T am sure not, papa; but oh, to 
think that you shoulé have to take him 
away, and all for fifty pounds.”’ 

‘‘ Fifty pounds! Extras swell up the 
school bills far above that figure.’’ 

“But if you had the fifty would you 
send him ?” : 

“T should only be too thankful. It is 
impossible for me, though, to deny my- 
self for my children any more than I 
have done; and the economy in the 
housekeeping is carried quite as far as 
is corisistent with comfort.”’ 

Another little pause. 

““Well, there’s one way, papa, by 
which he might have the additional 


grace, if. you would make no objections. 


to it.”’ 
‘« And what is that,pray?’’. 
«‘Since I began to. teach, you have 


always insisted on banking half my 


salary for me, instead of letting me put 
it in the housekeeping as I wished. 
Now, in another year, do please draw 
fifty pounds of it, and let Frank stay 
where he is. It is the best use that 
could be made of the money.”’ 

‘I thought that was coming; but no. 
Teach the boys to look to the one girl to 


help them! Despoil you for their ad- 
vancement! It is not to be thought of, 
Katie.’’ 


“‘ Not if you put itin that light, papa; 
but it is only what any sister would. be 
glad to do for a brother, and it would all 
come right in the end. Do you think if 


After: you ‘have’ 
removed him what do you intend to’ 
make of him ?. You know how anxious 


ten years hence I stood in need of- fifty 
pounds Frank would not be glad to give 
me it, if it were in his power?’ 


“Yes; but I do not mean to leave you 


at the mercy of such contingencies.’? 

She contested the point still further ; 
but he was firm, and the appeal she had 
made must, she felt, never be renewed. 
But she did not abandon the hope: of 
finding a way out of the difficulty, 
though, at the time, she could not see it. 

Fifty pounds! How little it was to 
some people, how much to her! Buta 
year to earn it in. Four pounds per 
month would nearly do it. She wished 
she might dow aout any new dresses. 
If it were not for her mamma’s interfer- 
ence she might, and then so much would 
be saved out of the little balance left her 
of her salary after the deposit made in 
the bank. 


Generally, the end of the year found 
her with only a few shillings in hand. 
Her papa was paying for her in a build- 
ing society, and in six years she under- 
stood she would have from that source 
sixty pounds. She wouldn’t care what 
became of the sixty pounds, if only she 
could get the fifty pounds now. 

And it did seem to her an unspeakably 
hard and bitter thing that with plenty of 
energy and good health, with as much 
brain and education as most people, she 
should not be able to earn that much. 
Yet, after all, what could she do? How 
could she get the work, or carry it on? 
It was so difficult for her to have a secret 
who had never had one before. She 
had heard of ladies with artistic fingers 
and inventive brains finding a market 
for the produets of their industry; but 
though she had done quantities of fancy 
work, she was neither artistic nor inven- 
tive. She -thought of etching and illumi- 
nating, but she was not sanguine as to 
success in either of these departments. 
Then she wondered if, in such a dilemma, 
shorthand would have been of any use 
to her. Did reporters give out their 
papers to be copied for the press men ? 
Yet it would be impossible to learn 
shorthand so as to make anything by it 
in a year. A bright idea at last.oc- 
curred to her. Had she not, over,and 
over again, seen curious advertisements 
in the newspapers, advertisements that 
seemed intended specially to meet. the 
exigencies of a case like hers? 

The offer was made usually to “either 
~sex,’’ and the prospect offered was ‘a 
safe and sure method of earning weekly 


in the hours of leisure at home two or’ 
three pounds in the simplest manner: 


possible and with the greatest secrecy: 
All the applicant had to do was to invest 
four or five shillings for information and: 
perhaps materials. salt 
Katie answered two of these advertise- 
ments, and from her slender resources 
forwarded the necessary fee. But what 
was her confusion when her father, on 
receiving the morning’s budget, did not 
pass her letters to her as usual without 
curiosity, but exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Katie, 
whatever on earth is this? Here on the 
envelope is a printed notice to the post-’ 
man to communicate with ‘A.H., box 18 
Post Office, Spitalfields,’ when, on the 
receipt of twenty stamps, he will be in- 


‘she learned:,many, hard lessons. 


‘as passionate as it was tender. 





structed how to make two pounds weekly 
and his work engaged for?’? = «= 

Katie’s cheeks were a-flame. 

‘* What is it?” asked her mamma. 

“A hoax, I fear. I read an adyertise- 
ment in the papers, offering remunerative 
home-employment with perfect secrecy ; 
so I thought there would be no harm in 
answering it, and seeing if it was any- 
thing I could do.” 

«You foolish child,’’ said her mamma ; 
*‘you mighthave knownitwas a take-in.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said her father, pitying her 
confusion, ‘‘we have all to be taken- 
in sometimes in our lives. But open 
your letter, Katie, and tell us what you 
are to do. Make us welcome to the jest, 
my dear. Dear me, if we all begin, it 
will be a healthy competition; we shall 
get rich.” 

It was such a,telief to her to have the 
laugh turned against her so good-na- 
turedly, and with so little expression of 
surprise or curiosity, that with correspond- 
ing good-humour she broke the seal and 
read that if she would roast a sack of 
potatoes every night and take them 
through the most crowded quarters of a 
busy town in a wheel-barrow, with hot- 
water cans to keep them “‘all hot,’”’ she 
would, if in the week she succeeded in 
selling 960 of them at one penny, be sure 
to clear the half of the value, namely two 
pounds. 

The incongruity between the adver- 
tisement and the application struck 
Katie as so ridiculous that for all the 
disappointment it had occasioned her 
she could not help laughing, and the 
laugh was heartily joined in. When 
they had recovered from it, Mr. Oxley 
denounced the rascality of such advyer- 
tisements, affirming very strongly that 
the swindlers who had inserted it de- 
served prosecution. 

Kate did not know what her father 
would say if he were to find out that she 
had been duped twice. She accordingly 
watched for an opportunity to intercept 
the next letter, and was successful. It 
was altogether a more creditable com- 
munication than the former, and, for all 
she knew, 402d fide, but the coveted two 
pounds per week was to be made ona 
commission on selling tea. Katie re- 
solved that: she would never again be 
taken-in by such traps. 

Well, -we,-must not enlarge on the 
story of all:her schemes and disappoint- 
ments. Shémade-.many mistakes, and 
The 
close of each-week was painful-to her on 


‘reflecting that she ‘was no nearer her 


object. Her» heart brooded over the 
younger brother of hers with a yearning 
She 
allowed this feeling to dominate over 
every other, so as even to neglect-the due 


“attention to other home cares:and. occu- 


pations. The undue pursuit: even of 
what is right may become:a wrong, a 
thing morally unequal, or an iniquity. 
She did not so; wholly cherish this one 
desire, and give herself up to scheming 
for its gratification, as: to forget her de- 
pendence:on’ God::;, Butishe did not cast 
this care on Him»in: :the’same ‘trustful, 
humble spirit:as“at first. She alowed 
one absorbing idea too much to interfere 
with present duties. When” she said, 
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« Thy will*be done,’’ in her prayers, it is 
hardly uncharitable to assume that there 
was a little mental reservation with 
respect.to Frank’s next year at school. 
Often did she. stand over the drawer 
‘where were kept the quantities of work 
her mamma had made her do (in aitici- 
pation, it may be, of long spinster life in 
a cottage), and she looked at the work 
for all the world as if she were pricing 
it. : 
Industry would make it all good again, 
and if it;were converted’ into money’she 
would gain a'little, at any rate, towards 
this terrible fifty pounds. Once she took 
some of the work with her to Preston, 
and offered it at shops and repositories, 
but so low was the price offered her that 
she brought it away again, sorry that 
she had subjected herself to the mortifi- 
cation of seeking a purchaser. She had 
heard of some societies for disposing of 
“‘Jadies’ work,’’ without tradesmen inter- 
cepting the chief share of the purchase, 
but how to find this beneficent channel 
she knew not. One of her forlorn hopes 
was colouring photographs, but on ap- 
plication she was told that there was no 
opening, and those already engaged 
had not enough work to fill their time. - 
Onemorning, while reading the papers, 
some remarks on a law case opened a 
new door of hope for her. Women, it 
seems, are sometimes employed in law- 
copying. She saw this in the exami- 
nation of a witness in a disputed settle- 
ment case. She resolved to go: to 
Preston tomake inquiry. Ostensibly she 
had shopping to do, but besides that 
she had a little business to transact on 
her own account. 
Arrived at the station she took out her 
memorandum-book, looked again at an 


address or two, and then Walked hur- 


tiedly into Lune Street. The hurry of 
her pace abated, however, when she 
found herself actually in the street. 
She walked for a few moments back- 
wards and forwards before the chambers 
of a certain lawyer, as if she had some 
purpose in her mind she had not reso- 
lution to accomplish. At last, with a 
desperate courage, she entered, went up 
two flights of stairs, and timidly rapped 
at the door indicated by large black 
letters to be the professional sanctum. 
The rap was responded to bya gen- 
tleman who looked in keeping with the 
dusty littered den, wherein he waited for 
his prey. 

Katie’s eye took in every detail of his 
room at a glance; it also with one 
nervous flash made a middling accurate 
estimate of him. 

Now he was used to being visited by 
lady clients, nervous, excitable lady 
clients, anxious lady clients, and sharp, 
acute, business-like women, who seemed 
as if they thoroughly enjoyed a bit of 
perplexed litigation, but it was rarely 
indeed that any of these visited him with- 
out some ‘‘ protector’’ in the person of 
guardian, husband, or brother, to give 
them'a kind of prestige and protect them 

if possible from legal iniquities. The 
vaste solitaire of this young girl. did. 
therefore rather surprise him; but! he 
Supposed she was a new client, and 
Seeing that she had some difficulty in 
“announcing her errand he asked her, 


‘from his’- prolonged ‘stare. 


with the utmost deference and ‘suavity 


of manner, in what. way he could advise 


.or serve her. 


“J -have not ‘come for legal assist- 


‘ance,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you must excusé me’ 
‘for intruding’ upon you. Do you giye 
‘out law papers to copy? If you do, and 
‘have sufficient to employ another copyist, 
‘I should be happy to offer my sérvices.”’ 


‘In’a moment’ his manner changed.) 
The man: was. clever: and:of: the..class: 


‘gentleman, ‘but he was not.of the species 


gentleman, so he‘allowed himself to eye 


-his visitor rather superciliously before he 


answered hér. She felt it,- and ‘her 
colour rose; ‘yet’ he’. did not learn much 
She was 
dressed “just as any other young lady 
might be fora morning in the town. If 
she was under, an imperious obligation 
to apply for such work it did not appear 
in her-toilette. 

‘‘Have youbeenused to the copying?” 
he asked. 3 

“‘No; but a very little practice, and I 
should soon acquire the hand.”’ 

“What would you propose doing it 
far 7” 

She muttered something almost unin- 
telligible. But the drift of it was, ‘I 
thought if I devoted four hours a day to 
it, I ought to earn twelve shillings the 
week.” 

“You mistake! that is a very exag- 
gerated figure. Why, a man I employ, 
a cripple, who has a wife and children to 
maintain, and therefore you may be sure 
works as hard as he can, only earns 
twelve shillings. He would not do that,’’ 
he said loftily, ‘‘but, knowing his cir- 


| cumstances, I am happy to do my best 


for him.’’ 

Katie did not appear greatly impressed 
with his disinterestedness; she simply 
said, ‘If’ you think I might employ any 
of my time for you in that way, you must 
please state your own terms, I can of 
course consider whether or not it is 
worth my while to accept them.”’ 

“‘ At present all my copying is done 
by the person I have named, but you 
can leave me your address.’’ 

This permission was given so patron- 
isingly, that she had a hard struggle 
with herself before she could comply. It 
would not do, however, to lose any 
opportunity through a foolish pride, so 
she wrote it for him in a firm hand, 
addressing it to her schoolroom, and 
then rose. 

‘‘Good morning,” he said shortly, 
without rising. 

“Good morning,’’ she replied, with a 
bow, in which he detected more than a 
slight sarcasm. It madehim wonder more 
than ever who she was; but if she was 
small enough to point a rebuke, he felt 
it would be still smaller of him to feel it, 
especially from a girl who had just ap- 
plied to him for copying at twelve shil- 
lings per week. What business had 


such people with such airs ? 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A PEEP IN: JAPAN, - 

House builders ‘in Japan do their work in 
>a very different; way. fiom: Englishmen: in. the 
: same:line of business.:: ‘They ‘don’t! lay foutida- 
: tions under the eartli,but:upon! wooden ‘rafts 
-laid on: the ‘ground “they ‘erect’ their: lightly- 
constructed: +homés.: }: These ‘homes * seldom 
have an;-up:stairs! to ‘them: The ‘walls are 

of :wood, and. ithe. ‘doors. are: sliding panels 
“covered over: with daintily-designed paper. 
Ify you! take. a. peep into. the’ house you 
will see how. destitute: of furniture it’ is. 
True, although they dispense with such -useful 
-articles to the English, as beds, chairs, ‘cup- 
boards, &c., ; they indulge ina table, but 
then that is no higher than one of our litile 
footstools—about 6 inches from the floor. But 
this’ is all they need, as, with them, the mode 
. of sitting at table is to double their legs under 
their body upon.a mat, and in ‘this apparently 
cramped attitude enjoy their meals, 
Their water-colours and oil paintings are 
not framed and hung upon the walls as ours 
are, but are rolled up and lightly attached to 
the wooden partition for a casual inspection. 
These pictures, however, are wonderful works 


of art, for the Japanese are possessed of re- % 


markable artistic talent and taste. As with 
us there are some favourite pictorial subjects 
which seem to monopolise the popular fancy, 
and are to be found on most Japanese walls— 
for insiance the quaint Japanese picture from 
which the frontispiece to our monthly number 
is taken is illustrative of a‘ well-known story 
in Japanese history, and may be scen in 
almost every house. The middle figure is that 
of a gentleman, taking a constitutional with 
female attendants. They are all richly dressed 
in silken robes, bearing the distinguishing 
marks of their families. The lady who walks 
with the gentleman is not of equal rank with the 
lady in the front, who is looking back upon 
them. The different style of head-dress shows 
this. The great hair-pins, of coloured glass 
or metal, are distinctive of a low class of 
females. The simple style of the lady in 
purple, who wears but one pin and a plain 
blue flower, shows that she is of a higher 
class. They are evidently enjoying their win- 
ter walk. Snow lies thickly upon the ground, 
and yet from the use of the umbrella we may 
suppose the sun to be shining. In the back- 
ground are grown-up men and women pelting 
each other with snowballs, . 

In the accompanying illustration is repre- 
sented a Japanese school.. The inattentive 
little people have, in turn, to say their les- 
sons. ‘he boy on the floor, pointing 
with a stick, is trying to recite the 
zvova, a kind of alphabet ‘consisting of four 
lines, in which are contained, not the vowels 
and consonants, but the fundamental sounds 
of the Japanese language, of which there are 
forty-eight. These, instead of being classed 
grammatically, are formed into a verse of 
poetry, the first word “‘irova”’ giving its name 
to the alphabet. ‘his is what the young 
gentleman is saying .—“ Irova. nivoveto tsiri- 
nourou wo. Wagayo darézo tsount naramou. 
Ou wi no okouyama kéfou ‘koyété. Asaki 
youmémisi evimo sézou oun.’ ~ And this is 
the translation— Colour and perfume vanish 
away. What can be lasting in this world ? 
To-day has disappeared in the abyss of 
nothingness. It is but the passing image of 
a dream, and causes only a slight: trouble.” 
All the Japanese learn this in childhood. 

Just look how some of the pupils are mis- 
behaving themselves. One is climbing up the 
door-post, another is asleep, and one is on his 
hands and knees, teasing an’ innocent little 
pussy-cat by putting a dunce’s cap on its head 
when it ought to be on his own: You will 
observe that the cat is without a tail, Japa- 
nese cats, like those of Java, are born without 
such appendages. Cc. P. 


VARIETIES, 


THE MAN oF your CHoIcE.—That young 
girls should look forward to love and marriage 
seems to us both natural and honourable, for a 
woman’s crowning glory must always be wife- 
hood and motherhood;. but better than a 
marriage without love, or love without esteem, 
is the ‘single. life.’ _ Women must not be 
taught that in wedlock lies their only or chief- 
est source of happiness; nor should they be 
allowed to suppose that it is all light and no 
darkness, all roses and no thorns.’ The truth 
is, that a maiden in marrying sacrifices much ; 
she gives up her independence ; .to a great ex- 
tent, her preferences; she consents to great 
changes in her pursuits, her habits, and, fre- 
quently, her friendships ; she abandons almost 
all her past. : She may well question her be- 
trothed, in the words of Mrs. Browning :— 


*‘TfI leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange, 
And be all to me? Shall I never miss 
Home-talk and blessing, and the common 

bliss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it 
strange, 
When I look up, to drop on a new range 
Of walls and floors, another home than 
this?” 
For seldom we fear does the bride, half- 
smiling, half-weeping beneath her crown of 
orange blossoms, appreciate the character of 
the sacrifice she has made. Too often does 
she wake up with a sudden surprise to the 
awful breadth and depth of the chasm that 
lies between her wifehood and her maidenhood, 
the zow and the thex. She misses the mother, 
the sister, the tender felicities of home, the 
cherished places, the favourite pursuits, the 
old singleness of heart, the old serenity of 
mind, the delightful yet sober freedom of her 
blissful girlish days. She looks around, and 
unless she loves—loves long and deeply and 
worthily—she sees a blank and a dreary void, 
and her heart aches with a dumb, dull pain 
that is never ‘wholly conquered. Unless, we 
say, unless she loves ; and unless her love has 
lighted upon a man wholly meriting’ it, and 
fully capable of compensating her for the 
losses she has sustained, of making her even 
richer than before.— HW”, Davenport Adams, 


Wuat vehicle is that which goes without 
horses, wheels, or concealed machinery, yet 
is often used.to convey men’ and goods r— 
A wheelbarrow. ; ; 


WHAT is always in fashion ?—The letter F. 

WHAT sport resembles 
ing?—Deer stalking. . 

A-LADY says that the difference betiveen a 


cotton and.a satin dréss is material; but that’s 
all stuff. . 


young ladies gossip- 


How TO BECOME’ AN 


INTELLIGENT 
MusICcIAN.—The 


: principal requisites, a fine 
ear and a swift power of comprehension, come, 
like all things, from above.’ But this founda- 
tion must be improved and increased. You 
cannot do this by shutting up yourself all day 
like. a- hermit,” and practising mechanical 
exercises, but through a vital many-sided 
musical activity, and especially through 
familiarity with chorus and orchestra. 
Ne | “Schumann. 


ANSWER TO RippLE No. 1.—The Eye. 


RIDDLE No. 2. 
On‘a pillar stands a ball: ; 
This ball a world contains 
’Tis free to move and free to love, 
And exercised with’ pains. out 
For twenty years this ball ‘ascends, 


And then it-standeth still. 
It moves not when you'd have it move, - 
But only when if wil 
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AN INGENIOUS REPLY.—President Lincoln 
listened very patiently once to a lengthy and 
verbose manuscript, read to him by its author, 
who feeling much flattered at the Presi- 
dent’s attention, asked-him “What do you 
think of it? Is it likely to take with the 
public?” Lincoln reflected a few moments 
and then answered, * Well, for people who 
like that kind ‘of thing, I should think it 
was just the kind of thing they would like.” 


THE ANTIPODES.—‘ What is meant by the 
Antipodes?” asked a young teacher of her 
class. No one knew. ‘Well, listen, and I 
will explain. If I, standing here in London, 
you know, were to bore a hole right: through 
the earth, and go down it till I came to the 
other side where should I come out ?” * Out 
of the hole” was the unanimous answer. 


FEMALE TEACHERS.—We have all known 
them, those forlorn and hopeless pupils, with 
their heads made of impenetrable stuff, and 
their backs, through much belabouring, grown 
hardened and callous to blows. There they sit, 
the last on the form, the tenants in frankpledge 
of the corner, the hereditary wearers of the 
fool’s cap, the smitten and jeered at, the 
derision of theit comrades, the aversion of 
their teachers, the burdens to themselves. 
There they sit woebegone, amazed, and stupe- 
fied ; their fingers dabbled in. ink, their nails 
shapeless with long biting, their hair rumpled, 
their poor faces smirched with unavailing 
tears, their books not more dogseared than 
their pinafores. There they sit and mope, 
and con the dreadful task, and desperately 
strive to master it, and cannot. They are not 
idiotic; they are simply dull, Are they to 
be turned to any use beyond being whetstones 
for biting jests and frightful examples to idle 
scholars? I think, yes. Take away their 
books, abandon useless interrogations as to the 
paternity of Henry the Eighth and the geo- 
graphy of Europe. Try and teach the dunces 
something else. Believe me they will learn. 
Some of the most dunder-headed young per- 
sons—in the class-room—I have ever known 
were extraordinary adepts at oarpentering, at 
gardening, at flower-making, at modelling 
coaches and clocks in pasteboard. Try and 
discover the latent faculty. It must be some- 
where.. When you have found it, strive to 
foster and develop it, and it will afterwards 
bear good and precious fruit. 





For this task who is so suited as a woman? 
By patience and kindness she alone can elimi- 
nate the shining needle that lies perdu some- 
where in this tangled ‘bottle of hay. Black- 
whiskers, yonder, in his trencher cap and 
master’s gown, thunders: owt at the poor 
dunce; tells him, in a strident’ voice, that his 
ignorance is a crime; that he will come to be 
hanged ; and that he will bring his parents’ 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. How 
often has that awful' prediction -been launched 
at the heads of innocent lads’ whose worst 
offence was, that they-could not do. a sum in 
long division! And the poor snails crawl 
back, frightened, to their shells, and, not 
daring to build castles in the air, build them 
hundreds’of fathoms. underground among the 
gnomes and kobolds. I think that the very 
best thing that’can happen to a confirmed 
| dunce is to be so ill-treated at school as to be 
| forced to run away. If he be caught his dis- 
gusted parents will probably send him to sea, 





or bind him apprentice to’ some trade; and: 


| years hence your dunce will be steaming up a 
Chinese creek in his gallant little gun-boat, or 
making tunnels and viaducts, or inventing 
engines for peace or war that will make his 
name world-famous.—@. A. Sa/a. 


Siz Puri Srpwry says: «It many times 
‘fas out that we deem ourselves deceived in 


‘others because we first decéive surselyes about 
! them.” ‘ 





FASHIONABLE WoMEN.—Read the bio. 
graphies of our great and good men and 
women. Not one of them hada “ fashionable” 
mother. They nearly all sprang from plain, 
strong-minded women, .who had about as. 
little to do with fashions as with the changing 
clouds, 


Ir is not what people eat, but what: they 
digest, that nourishes them. It is not what 
they gain, but what they save that makes them 
rich, It is not what they read, but what they 
remember that makes them learned. It is not 
‘what they profess, but what they practise that 
makes them religious. — 


Miss CHRISTINE Lapp, a young graduate 
of Vassal College, U.S., has been lately invited 
‘by the trustees of John Hopkins’ University 
‘in recognition of her mathematical powers, to 
continue her studies there, with an annual 
stipend equal to that of a regular fellowship, 
‘She. has also just been asked to pursue a 
special course at Harvard under Professor 

eirce. 


A MotHer’s InFLuENcE.—An American 
statesman, John Randolph, used to say, I 
should have been an atheist if it had not been 
for one recollection, and that was the memory 
of the time when m; departed mother used to 
take my little hand in hers, and cause me on 
my knees to say, ‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven!’ ” 


Woman’s Position.—If God had designed 
woman as man’s master, He would have takén 
her from his head; if as his slave, He would 
have taken her from his feet; but as He 
designed her for his ;companion and equal, He 
took her from his side.—S¢, dugustine. 


Miss Fry’s Domestic Lire.--Notwith. 
standing the multifarious aud engrossing nature 
of her philanthropic labours, Mrs. Fry never 
laid herself open to the charge of neglecting her 
own family, but was throughout most sedulous 
in, the performance of her duties, both as a 
wife and mother. Her offsprings were numer- 
ous, and she records herself that, on the 
occasion of the King of Prussia paying her a 
visit at her residence of Upton Lane, she 
presented him seven of her sons, ‘and son-in- 
law, eight of her daughters and daughters-in- 
law, and twenty-five of her grand-children. 


PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES.— 
Beaconsfield is pronounced Bechonsjield. ‘This 
adds another to those familynames of which 
the spelling is no guide to the pronunciation. 
For Beauchamp, for example, we should say 
Beecham ; for Cholmondely, Chasey ; for 
Mainwaring, dJannering ; for St. Leger, 
Sellinger ; for Marjoribanks, MZarchbanks. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
SO 2 + 

The subject of the Water-colour Prize 

Competition is 
SPRING-TIME. 

The design and execution to be certified 
in cach case by a minister or teacher as 
the girl’s unaided work. No one over 
the age of nineteen will be eligible. for 
a prize. The size of the drawing to be 


' the same as the letter-press page of ‘this 


magazine. The last day ior rceciving the 
paintings is May-day, 1580, Zhe orices offered 


‘ by the editor are of the same value as those 


announced for the essays,-viz., Two GUINEAS 
and ONE GUINEA, and other desexving com- 





petitors will receive a Certificate of Merit. | 

At is-intended to present the best pictures 
to various hospitals andjother institutions, 
where they may help to brighten plain walls 
and cheer sad hearts. 

The subjects of the two remaining competi- 
tions will be published in the next two num- 


+ bers. 
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covered heads and slow steps, bore her to | sir, the porter has gone for him,’’ said 
N went the train with | the ‘‘ First-class’ ladies’ waiting-room, | the inspector, soothingly. 

its freight of living | and laid her reverently on the sofa. “When he comes, he won’t get much 
and dead, never| The commercial traveller was well! outof me. I know nothing about the 
stopping until the| known on the line, as he passed that way 
Aya\ next station, | at least three times a week, and he raged 
twenty-five miles | and fumed more than ever when he 
off, was reached. | found he would be detained until a 
The commercial | doctor had examined the body, and 
man hardly waited | ascertained the cause of death. 

for it to come to a’ ‘Do they think I have murdered her, 
standstill, ere he| l wonder? Ihave something better to 
jumped out and_| do than to go about the world killing old 
rushed distractedly ; women. I shall lose the train and be 
tothe guard, “It’s | kepthere all night, and they are expecting 
a scandalous| me toa party at my wife’s sister’s. She 
shame! that fellow at the last station | went on by the train before, my wife 

shut me up in a carriage with a corpse! | did, and she’s waiting for me 





































—a dead woman!” at Beech-grove. We are 
“ What, sir?”’ to spend our Christ- 
“ He did, and I’ll have him dismissed | mas there.”’ 

on the spot for his horrid carelessness.| .‘‘ The doctor 


Why didn’t he look, and see what sort | Will be here 

of passengers he had? The shock might | presently, 

have been my death, if I hadn’t nervesof 

iron; yes, sir, nerves of iron! I wouldn’t 

have had it happen for a hundred pounds ‘ y Hi Nit: 

paid down.” yp Mi Hh ceca Ne 
‘* Which is the carriage, sir?’’ 3) Hi 











But the commercial man did not wait / oh ‘i i ll Kt. ih aN Bea i ! \ iy) 
to reply. apa ASU TM MA EATS 
He had gone off to the inspector, and ag 


was raging and fuming as he told the 
story over again. aes 

Soon the porters were summoned. , The 
oid woman was so light and frail that one 
pair of strong hands might easily have 
lifted her out, but four men stepped for- 
ward, They drew her rusty crape veil 
over her pale, placid face, and, with un- 
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old woman—not I, indeed! Old women 
should stop at home, and die decently in 
their own houses, I say.”’ 

‘* We shan’t detain you much longer, 
for here comes the doctor; I know the 
sound of his mare’s step coming round 
by the Jane. Ah, there he is!” 

The doctor pronounced it a case of 
heart disease, that mysterious ailment 
that so often arrests human life suddenly, 
as the snapping of its mainspring stops 
a watch. 

‘In the street, in a crowd, in the snug 
arm-chair by one’s own fire-side, in the 
lonely rambie, in the quiet chamber, has 
come that awful, stilling touch of the 
icy hand, and the loved one has gone for 
ever. 

Dr. Bliss also said that death must 
have come long before the commercial 
traveller entered the carriage, so that 
irascible personage was allowed to depart 
by the next train. He was compelled 
though to leave his address, that he 
might be called on to give evidence at 
the inquest. 

Strange to say, there was no clue by 
which the old woman could be identified. 
Except the initials A. S., on her clothes, 
there were no marks nor tokens to tell 
her name—not a single scrap of paper, 
not a letter on which her address might 
be found, or her whereabouts traced. 
Only the railway ticket taken at the 
London terminus and an old purse, with 


twenty sovereigns in it, were found in 
{ 


her pockets. 

The authorities of this remote town 
did all they.could, however. They gavea 
full description of the stranger in the local 
papers, and sentan advertisement to one 
of the London daily newspapers. But 
who was likely to trouble themselves 
about A.-S.? Who cared that an old 
woman had been found dead in a rail- 
way carriage? No answer arrived, no 
friends came forward, -no inquiries were 
made. are 

The daughter for whom the fullmeasure 
of forgiveness was intended never knew 
of her mother’s desire for reconciliation, 
and believed her hard and implacable to 
the end. - 

After a few days’ delay, the authori- 
ties took further steps. As.-there was 
enough money in the purse to defray all 
expenses, they gave the stranger decent 
burial, and placed a stone at the head 
of her grave, on which were carved the 
letters “A. 5.” 

Lonely as she had lived, so lonely had 
she died, and been buried. No mourners 
followed her ; there-was not a friend or 
a child to drop a tear over her coffin, or 
weep for her memory. Only the rough 
winds sigh: and sob over that secluded 
corner of the country church-yard, known 
as the “ Stranger’s grave.’’ 

One pair‘ of eyes, however, wearied 
themselvés with watching for the old 
woman’s:.return. They were those of 
PhillisMeade.». - “ 
wondering,.when she would: fulfil~her 
promise, and return to the ‘‘ Commercial 
tla with:her daughter and 

ara. : Paar Fa 


“Surely to-day we shall see “her! ee 


old mother! Perhaps her daughter can- 
not yet spare her. They must have 





Night,and morning she thought of her, . 


much to say to each other, after so long 
a separation. Or perhaps the journey 
made her ill, and she is not ready to 
travel. But she will come. Oh, yes! 
she promised, and will come, and I hope 
she may be here shortly.”’ 

Thus mused Phillis to herself, as she 
went about her morning’s work, and as 
she sat with Paul in the afternoons. 

But days, and weeks, and months ran 
on; still no tidings ever came of the 
lodger who had tarried there on a chill 
December night, and had taken the 
room for a month. 

The mystery puzzled Phillis beyond 
measure; but, as she had not the slightest 
clue by which to unravel it, she kept her 
anxiety and suspense hidden in the 
depths of her own heart. 





CHAPTER VI. 
JASPER MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


=, AD one to re- 
fey late the his- 
' tory of Jas- 
per Meade’s 
“Commercial 
Nie~ Lodging - 
HNE house” during 
mex the next year, 
it would be a mete re- 
:, cital of perpetual failure, 
keen hardship, and 










Hired 


: mies reckless extravagance, 

yee mixed up with bitter 

TE FS. and sordid poverty. 
rN d ‘When a neighbour- 


hood begins to go down, 
it’s all up with it;’? was Jasper’s fre- 
quent remark, and, in a measure, his 
saying held good. 

Phillis kept the house tidy, gave little 
additional touches of prettiness to cham- 
ber and parlour, but nobody came there 
to lodge. | 

Foot-sore...artists, returning from a 
walking tour, sometimes dropped in to 
take a meal, because they could have 
it cheap and clean;. shabby pedlars, 
going out on a journey, would drive 
Maggy half wild by trying to get for 


their money far more than their due, and’ | 


drivers of city-bound vehicles would 
shout at the door for Maggy to bring 
them out hot cups of coffee; these, and 


some others, would snatch a hasty re- 


past, and pass on. 





And, had one to relate the history of 
Phillis Meade’s experience during the 
year, the history would not be more 
satisfactory than that of the “‘ Lodging- 
house.”’ if 

Continual dropping ‘is said to wear out 
the hardest stone, and continual worry 
was wearing her out, mind and body. 
Her second husband, Jasper Meade, 
proved a-trying one in every: sense of the 
word. “Not. that as a stule he was 
aggressively unkind to her when he was 
sober.;. He‘could even be’ boisterously 
indulgent, noisily hilarious, when a. stray 
bit. of ‘good fortune came in his way, 
and.these’ moods were more trying to 


“Phillis ‘than’ many other phases of his | 


humour. - 

But when he had been away at a horse 
sale, and returned home in one of his 
half-tipsy-fits of rage, his wife and little 
Paul came in for the full brunt of his 


passion, and they would flee from him, 
and hide, helpless and terrified. Mother 
and son clung to each other, trembling 
and weeping, until the storm had sub- | 
sided. 

He had led his wife a weary race since 
that hapless day when she placed her- 
self and her fortune at-his mercy. 

Perhaps his was only an every-day - 
experience, such as many a modern 
scoundrel goes through; perhaps ‘it was 
only a history, repeated over and over 
again, in the annals of city life. At one 
time he had been “‘ Director ’’ of a flash 
“Insurance Company”’; again, he was 
founder of a ‘‘ Joint Stock Business ”’ ere 
long, he became ‘‘Secretary’’ to a 
‘Friendly Society,’’ and now, almost 
wrecked, and stranded ‘‘ high and dry,”’ 
he had entered on his last speculation, 
having bought the ‘‘Commercial Lodg- 
ing-house”’ with the last remnant of his 
wife’s money. 

During the past year he had mort- 
gaged his new purchase pretty deeply, 
yet, with all the denseshadows of adversity 
gathering closely round him, he hadnever 
tried true reform by giving up his selfish 
indulgences or personal extravagances. 

The one bright spot in Phillis Meade’s 
life was her intense devotion to little 
Paul. He was the very light of her eyes, 
the joy of her heart; the darker her other 
experiences grew, the more she found in 
him for solace and consolation. 

To teach him what was pure and good, 
to shield him from the evil influences of 
his surroundings, was her daily duty, her 
nightly prayer; and the boy repaid her 
devotedness by an affection unusually 
intense in so young a child. Paul wasa 
shy, timid boy, not demonstrative, not 
easily won to a frank expression of his 
thoughts. Jasper called him a “fool,” 
“stubborn,”’ ‘‘stupid,’’ dogged,’’ and 
a dozen other names, and the child 
naturally shrunk from him, hiding his 
feelings, and creeping into “ his shell,” 
as it were, at his step-father’s rude 
touch. 

He was a tall, thin lad, with sallow 
cheeks, large, dark, spiritual-looking 
eyes. His black velvet suit was al- 
ways fashioned and kept in order 
by his mother’s deft fingers; with his 
patent-leather shoes, and old-fashioned 
buckles, the lad had a semi-foreign 
look, that always distinguished him 
from the other boys in that suburban 
neighbourhood, who vainly sought his 
companionship. 

He would not play with them: he hated 
their rude street games, their rough 
manners and coarse language. He was 
alittle afraid of them also, and never 
felt himself safe and happy except when 
at his mother’s side. 

He thought there was no one in the 
wide world so good and lovely as his 
mother, at the same time he was quite 
certain there was no one in the world so 
horrid and dreadful as his step-father. 

He nevet told Phillis the latter con- 
viction, knowing intuitively her mild re- 
proof would promptly follow such a con- 
fession ; but the feeling was deep down 
in his heart, and alas! his step-father 
more than half suspected its existence, 
and hated him accordingly. 

One December night, Jasper shut up 
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the house, and went moodily up to his 
room. Things were getting worse than 
ever, he was on the verge of desperation, 
and seriously began to plan a sudden 


' flight to Chicago, whenever he could 





scrape up money enough for the purpose. 


His meditations were not inspiriting as’ 


he dragged himself slowly up the stairs, 


glancing into the rooms, «and banging: 


close the doors in his progress. 

Phillis was in. the bedroom already, 
sitting at the window, the blind drawn 
up to its utmost height. _ There had 
been a heavy fall of snow during the day, 
and a light frost had set in, fixing the 
white covering in its crystal brightness. 


The shabby roofs. of, the opposite 


houses, the'stables, the few, bare strag-.: 
gling trees in'the opposite timber yard, ‘}; 
were all decked out with a pure. iglisten- 


ing robe, that hid all sordidness and 
ugliness, and“shone like a carpet of 
jewels under the cold, pearly rays ofa 
full moon. 

Phillis, with: her intense appreciation 
of the beautiful, was: looking out at the 
unwonted sight with strange, undefined 
feelings. To her vivid imagination it 
seemed as though the mean, tumble- 
down neighbourhood had, for the nonce, 
been touched by a fairy’s wand,-and in 
the transformation scene had ‘sprung 
forth clad in a vesture of purity and 
glory. 

Jasper came noisily into the room, and 
shut the door with a snap, ‘‘ Why on 
earth are you sitting there, Phillis, staring 
out of those great blank panes of glass ? 
It makes one shiver to see you; you'll 
increase, your cold, and keep me awake 
half the night with that terrible cough of 
yours.”” 

“T am not cold, Jasper; see, I have 
on a warm woollen shawl, and I like sit- 
ting here ; it looks splendid out of doors. 
Do you know I have been thinking about 
that poor little old woman who came 
here a year ago, stopped one night, and 
hired the room for a month. Do you 
recollect her? It was exactly on this 
day twelvemonth she left. Christmas- 
eve you know.” 

‘“‘T remember the party well enough ; 
a queer old girl, rather wrong in the 
upper storey, I think. A little misty in 
her ideas, wasn’t she ?”’ 

“Not at all, Jasper. Her mind was 
as Clear as yours or mine at'this moment, 
and she was not nearly as ‘old as she 
looked.”’ eee | tes ae 

‘‘Above ninety years of age, I should 
Say, at the very least.”’. *") ‘ 

‘‘ Mars non! she was only sixty-five ; 
she told me so. I wonder, Jasper, 
Whether she is out anywhere lying under 
the snow. The world looks full of graves 
to-night with the’ cold moon shining 


down ‘on jthem. «The thought of her 


beingoutithiere made me shudder.” - 
“What rubbish ‘you talk sometimes, 
Phillis! 3), 8.78 


“| Sates doute / One’s thoughts. often. 
seem foolish when turned into words.”’ |. 


“Don’t turn them into words then.”’ » 

“TI feel as if I must speak to-night. 
Perhaps she is out somewhere beneath 
the snow.”? “" 

“Under the earth, dead and buried, 
youmean. Well, that will be our own 
otsome of these days, and the sooner 


the better, 
grumbled he. 

Phillis made no reply to his thought- 
less words, though feeling pained by 
them, and followed her own train of 
thought. 

“lf she is still living, do you think 
she will ever come here again ?”’ 


if times. don’t mend,” 


“Tt can’t make any difference to.us.|\. 
whether she comes or not—she wasn’t 
much of a customer,’’ said Jasper: 
sulkily, as le moved about the chairs 


‘angrily, and flung down his coat on one 
of them. 

**T feel.so sorry for her, Jasper, for I 
think she certainly would have come had 
she been able. She was going to see 
-her daughter, from whom she had parted 
-invanger years before; going to spend 
her Christmas with her, to forgive her, 
and take’ her home again. Often and 
often I’ve pictured that meeting. How 
glad the daughter must have been. 
Some of us yearn for a mother’s forgive- 
ness, but the parent’s heart has broken 
ere the words have been said.”’ 


‘Stop raving, Phillis, and draw down 
the blind. “It makes my teeth chatter to 
look out at the frost.” 

“Don’t call it raving. Oh, how I long 
to know the end of that story. But it 
remains a mystery—a chapter of life 
unfinished.”’ 

‘“Once more, shut up, and pull down 
the blind, or I will do it for you quicker 
than you imagine possible.”’ : 

Still Phillis did not render her usual 
meek obedience. Her mind was stirred 
to its depths, and she went on musingly, 
hardly heeding her husband’s im- 
patience. 

“If I could only tell wy she has not 
come back as she promised, I should be 
contented. There is her valise still; 
why does she not come to claim it ?”’ 

‘““You don’t mean to say she left 
that precious old black bag behind her, 
do you?”’ 

‘ Mars out, Jasper; she left it in my 
charge.” 

‘Where is.it, Phillis, and what is in 
it??? 

“It lies in the cupboard of her room. 
I cannot tell you what it contains. She 
locked the cupboard door with her own 
hands, and carried away the key.”’ 


‘Strange affair that, anyhow!’ 

Jasper had hurriedly put on his coat 
again, struck a.match, and lighted a 
bedroom: candle. 

‘‘ What-are you going to do, Jasper ?”’ 

‘See what's in.that bag. Old women’ 
who»run about the country with large 
black bags; ‘are not to be trusted. 
There may be forged wills in it, or 
.treasonable papers,’or fireworks, or in- 
‘fernal- machines. One isn’t safe with 
such a thing in.one’s house, and it is 

“only just: and right I should examine 
the bag thoroughly.” | 

_..‘* But the- cupboard is locked, and the 
key gone.”’ “Sh 

_-Tdon’t suppose that matters much. 
‘T°understand locks pretty well, few of 
them can baffle me.”’ 

“Don’t do it, Jasper; don’t meddle 
with what does not belong to us!’’ ex- 
claimed Phillis, jumping up, and follow- 
ing her husband into the next room with 
a pang of misgiving at her heart. 





Jasper did not reply; he strode on, 
set the candlestick down on a table, 
drew back the bed curtain, took a 
large bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and tried the keyhole. Soon there was 
a faint click, the door flew open and 
revealed the black valise lying in its 
dusky shadow. 

. “A common lock, you see, and I dare 
say the padlock is no better.’’ . 

“‘Don’t open the bag, Jasper.’’ 

, He turned round and looked: at his 
wife silently, but there was‘ that in the 
expression of his compressed lips, in the 
flash of his determined eyes; that warned 
her, by the light of past experience, her 
husband had so decided on his plans 
that argument from her would be futile. 


He intended to open the: valise, and 
opened it would be. From a drawer in 
the next room he brought out several 
bunches of rusty keys—tried one, then 
another, until, at length, a satisfactory 
click was again heard, and the contents 
of the large black bag were revealed to 
their astonished eyes. 


(Zo be continued.) 


USEFUL HINTS. 


To MAKE YEAsT.—Yeast for home-made 
bread may easily be made as follows. Boil 1 Ib 
of good flour, +1b of brown sugar, and 3 oz of 
salt in two gallons of water for one hour. When 
almost cold, bottle and cork closely, It will 
be fit for use in twenty-four hours and one 
pint will make four quartern loaves. 


Tra Caxrs.—} lb fresh butter, + Ib sifted 
sugar, } Ib. of fiour, one egg, and a little 
milk. 

BURNS AND SCALDS.—Mix limewater and 
olive oil in equal parts; if you have it at 
hand, dissolve as much carbonate of soda as 
possible in it; soak a piece of lint or rag in 
the mixture, and cover the injured part en- 
tirely with it, that it may be kept from the 
dir. Another plan is to make a thick paste 
of whitening and spread it over the burn. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN A SICK 
CHAMBER. 


The first thing to be remembered is that the 
doctor’s orders are to be implicitly obeyed. 


Be careful that the room is kept perfectly 
clean and well aired. 


Endeavour always to have a supply of fresh 
flowers, or, where their scent is too powerful, 
branches of bright leaves without perfume may 
be substituted, 


Never introduce disagreeble topics, but seek 
to entertain the patient by some pleasant news 
or tale, so as to keep the mind as much as 
possible from dwelling on suffering and 
disease. 


Never ask a sick person what'he will have 


-to eat, but carefully procure such food as ‘is 


suitable. Should the patient particularly 
desire anything, hasten to satisfy. the wish 
unless it would be hurtful. ‘Serve the food in 
small portions in» an appetising’ manner. 
A small dish well cooked. and served 
awakens‘an appetite, whilst a large and care- 
lessly dressed repast produces nausea and 
disgust. 


Be very patient and of an even and cheery 
temper when attending on a suffering invalid. 
Remember that illness often renders us un- 
reasonable and capricious. Listen with kind- 
ness and sympathy to the complaints and 
murmurings of the poor sufferer. 
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Fic. 1.—TRAVELLING AND SHOPPING BASKET. 


A cHEApP plaited straw basket may be made 
exceedingly pretty by the addition of a trim- 
ming composed of eight pointed scollops, cut 
out of any piece of coloured beige or light 
cloth. The size round the top must be ascer- 
tained, and divided into eight parts, which 
will give the width required for each scollop. 
These scollops can be braided with bright 
contrasting colours. The pattern should be 
traced on tissue paper, and tacked on the 
cloth: the braiding is then an easy matter and 
the paper can be pulled away when the work is 
finished. The scollops should have a narrow 
band of black, or some Jark suitable shade of 
cloth or velvet, sewn round the edge, leaving 
the same width of cloth beyond, worked with 
a braid on each edge, and pattern of cross- 
stitching in netting-silk. After attaching the 
scollops to the basket, a full ruche of satin 
ribbon is fastened round the top with a cord 
formed of twisted braids or wool. The tas- 
sels are made of wool with knitted silk tops. 
The handles of the basket are better made of 
string, as they are stronger than straw, and 
can be easily covered with ribbon, or strips of 
cloth, and recovered when shabby. Strings of 
the same ribbon as the ruche are stitched on 
at the handles and tied across the basket. ~ 
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MY WORK BASKET. 


insideisslightly “== 
wadded. Sew | 
four parts to- i 
gether, and add 
another for the 
bottom of the 
box; the sixth 
part forms the lid, the outside of which is 
covered with a pattern embroidered on canvas, 
and well wadded. The edge is trimmed with 
ribbon leaves and a thick cord to match. A 
frill of satin ribbon is neatly sewn on the 
upper edges of the box, and hangs loose at 
the bottom. The box is mounted on four gilt 
balls. 
Fic. 3.—WorkkK Bac. 

This bag is made of écru-coloured canvas, 
and de /aine or merino to match; the bottom is 
a round of canvas 18in. in circumference, to 
which the bag of merino is fastened. The 
lower part of the bag is covered half way up 
by six pieces of the canvas cut in rounded 
scollops embroidered with narrow woollen 
braid in blue or violet. A closely-plaited 
ruche of blue de daine or fine merino trims 
each scollop. The bag is finished with a frill, 
and drawn with ribbon to match the 


ruches. 


‘ 
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WORK FOR CLEVER FINGERS. 





fancy work, but have not much time to devote 
to it. 

The cushion is covered with the same 
material as the sofa and chairs, &c. The 
band of Penelope canvas, with designs 
cut out of brocade and worked on the 
canvas with fine yellow silk, gives it the 
appearance of hand embroidery. A running 
wreath, worked with shaded green silks for 
foliage, and blue forget-me-nots, greatly aids 
the delusion. The edges of the brocade are 
covered with a fine yellow silk braid, and 
each side is bordered with a bronze. chenille 
crossed with silk of the same shade. The 
lozenges which appear on each side of the 
medallions are made of bronze - coloured 
merino, starred across alternately with yellow 
and blue silk. The outer edges of the band 
have a border of Jozenges in the same style, 
but smaller in size. The face of the cushion 


may be made of bronze-coloured furniture 





Fic. 2,—TRINKET Box FoR TOILET TABLE. 








velvet, and corded with a thick twist of yellow 
and bronze. The tassels should match the 
colour of the cushion, and have good silk tops 
firmly sewn on each corner. 


Fic. 4.—SoFra CUSHION. 
The novel and effective band of em- 
broidery on this cushion will be welcomed 
by our young friends who are fond of 


The box is made of cardboard. Cut the 
_ board into six pieces, Sin. in length, and 3in. 
in depth; cover them with blue, or any 
coloured satin to match the toilet. The 








Fic. 4.—CROCHET EDGING WITH COARSE 
HONITON BRAID-HEADING, MEDIUM S1ZE 
CROCHET COTTON AND FINE NEEDLE. 





Fig. 4. 


Ist row.—Make a chain of nine stitches, 
miss one loop on braid, draw the thread 


through second loop, repeat to the length of 


edging required, 

2nd row*.—Make nine’ stitches ; work into 
centre stitch of first nine chain in last row, 
repeat; make two chain stitches and eight 
treble into the stitches of the third nine chain 
in first row*; repeat to end.. 

3rd row*.—Commence on centre stitch of 
nine chain in second row. Work nine chain 
into next loop; make three chain, work 
eight treble into treble of second row, with 
one chain between each: two chain, work 
into centre stitch of following loop* ; repeat. 

4th row.—Commence in centre of nine 
chain in third row*; make three chain, work a 
treble into each treble of last row, making two 
chain between, make three chain, work into 
centre stitch of nine chain* ; repeat. 

Sth row.—Commence in same stitch as last 
row, 

*Make' four chain, one treble, five chain, work 
back into the second, make one chain and 
repeat this over each treble stich in last row. 
Make four chain and join to the centre of loop 
as helove *; repeat. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 
No. 3.—CREWEL WoRK. 


THE editor will present two prizes of Tivo 
Guineas and One Guinea to the two girls who 
shall produce the best worked bed satchels 
upon this design. No one over the age of 19 
will be eligible for a prize. 

Other deserving ‘candidates ‘will receive a 
CERTIFICATE OF MeErir. The last day 
for receiving the satchels is May-day, 1880, 
and each must be certified’ by a minister, 
teacher, or parent, as the competitor’s unaided 
work, 


It is intended to present the well worked 
Satchels to the various hospitals and other 
charitable. institutions, for the use of poor 
Patients, who: will. find them most handy for 


holding their night dresses, pockethandker-. 


chiefs, scent. bottles, scissors, &e. 

The size of the satchel’ should’ be’ roi 
by 13in. 

The name, age, and address of the com- 


Petitor must be written upon paper and 
i Stitched upon the back of the satchel. 


a 


\ 
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HINTS TO THE COMPETITORS. 

The design-should, ‘first of-all, be traced 
upon tracing paper to ‘the required size, then 
pricked upon the’ wrong side, and tacked on 
to the material to be embroidered. The 
design should be rubbed over with powdered 
charcoal if. the material is of a light colour, 
but with powdered chalk if dark. The powder 
thus passing through the pricked holes of the 


‘tissue paper will leave an impression on the 


material. This should then be lightly marked 


| over with a lead pencil or a brush and a little 


Chinese white to fix the design, and then the 


work can be commenced in real earnest. 
The flowers might be worked in silk, while 
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The border should be worked in 
blue silk ‘of various . shades, ‘ and‘ the line 
separating the border from | the rest of the 


and foliage. 


design also in blue. The edges of the satchel 
and of the pockets should be worked ‘all round 
with crewels, the stitches close together so as to 
form a sort of border, the pockets are sewed 
on to the back of the satchel in this way. 
The material for the satchel'might either be 
‘or coloured ‘woollen 


canvas some dark 


material, but the choice is left” entirely to the 


worker herself. 
The flowers used in the design are peach- 
blossoms, ox-eye daisy, and poppy. 





Particulars of the fourth Prize Competition 


the leaves and stems would be more effective (Plein Needlework) will be given in our next . 
in crewels. This would add relief to theflowets | Number. 
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ati y My wife will be delighted. See, my dear, Vane ih 
Ni Here’s one yoz little thought could be so \ 
1} i near.” 
I, it y (Hostess advances, and Host, turning again 
tht ( to Father Christmas)— | mIRNWITN 
A iY ** We hardly hoped to see your face again \ rel tiv 

I 









( 


( So soon, but trust you will remain 
| S) And share our pleasures.” 
i$ FATHER CHRISTMAS (shaking hands with ( 
Hostess, and addressing her)— 
“ Shall I not intrude ? 
In coming thus will you not deem me rude ?” 
HostEess— 
‘* My husband’s friends are mine, but I, as well, 
Have known 4/oz longer than I care to tell. 









CHAPTER IIT. Where are the children? Kiss me, little 
THE TREE! | Snow.” Hostess (addressing Lather Christmas)— 
A Loup knock is heard at the door. . Host (Kisses her, and turns to Frost) “T am so grieved that such an honoured guest 
rises to open it, and holds up his hands in | “ Shake hands, my boy. Dear, dear, how | Was not in time to sup with all the rest.” 
great astonishment at seeing Father Christ- they do grow!” FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
mas, who enters, followed by Frost, Snow, (fog, who has been hanging back, here | “ Don’t name it, pray, I only can be blamed, 


and a servant carrying, apparently, heavy | steals into the room and hides, as well as he | And, at so late an hour, I feel ashamed 
carpet-bag and parcels which are put down | az, behind one of the unlighted trees, as if | To trespass on your kindness by a call.” 
near the trees. | afraid of being seen by Lather Christmas, HostEss— 

Host (shaking hands with Father Christ. \ whois now seated. The Hostess, assisted by | ‘A hearty welcome meets you from us all; 
mas\— : servant, hands refreshments to Father Christ- | We're only too delighted you have come, 

“ My very oldest friend! I do declare! mas, Frost, and Snow, but does not observe | And that you find us, with our friends, ‘ At 
A. thousand welcomes! take this easy chair. | Zug i his hiding-place.) Home.’ ” 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS (accepting refresh- 
mentsy— 
“Thanks, thanks. 

no wine. 
. Ah! Frost, my boy, I’m sure:that cake is fine. 
'. You are a biting fellow, people say, 

And I have watched you, as you bit your way 
Through that large hunch,’ and’ made. it: dis- 
at pear. : 4 im 3 se Et 8 

True, Winter is a hungry time of ;year} 
But if there’s famine, you will be:to blame ; 
Tis well that others supped before you came.” 

(They push away their plates and ivefuse 
mores) foe ‘ 

Host— ‘) 

«Our friends are begging that ;you’ll say a 
word are 

Or two to them, you are so seldom heard 

Amongst us.” _ 

FATHER CHRISTMAS— 

“Certainly, though I did not expect to speals, 
But still Pll try.” ‘ 
(He rises, and leaning on his staff, addresses 
the guests, Frost and Snow standing, one at 
each side of him.) = 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— : 
“T’m Father Christmas, as no 
know; oh 
I made your first acquaintance long ago.: 
And, since that time, have paid an- annual 
call, ee ee 

True to the minute, upon one and all; 

And as [ve journeyed on from place to 
place, 

Could read a welcome upon. every face. 

No cold rebuff, or, ‘ Master’s not at home,’ 

Has ever greeted me when I have come ; 

But all the children—bless each little dear ! 

Counted each hour a day when I drew near, 

And whispered, as they helped to stone the 
plums, 

‘Shan’t you be glad when dear old Christmas 
comes ?’ 

(Slowly and solemnly spoken.) 

“ Still Father Christmas must one trial bear, 

Sometimes he comes and finds an empty 
chair ; 

Finds that the hand lies cold that used to 
clasp 

His own in friendship’s warmest, kindest 
grasp.” 

(Here Father Christmas’s voice must tremble. 
He sighs, puts his hand before his face for a 
moment, and pauses. Then, apparently re- 
covering himself, he continues.) 

“ Away these tears, we: meet now to rejoice, 

And, while I paused a moment, sure a voice 

Said ‘ Gone before, not lost ; in realms above 

ek mect to part no more with those you 
ove.'”’ 


doubt you 


(Stigkt pause.) 
“Perhaps you wonder I am here to-night, 
Think New Year had put Christmas out of 
sight ? 
And so it had; but hearing there was fun 
Going on amongst yeu, I just thought ‘I’ll run 
In for an hour or two to make-a call, 
And in my wallet take a gift for all.’ 
Besides, I do declare until to-night ‘ 
lve had no time to see the electric light. 
If I am late blame those two chicks of mine ; 
One (pornts alternately to Frost and Snow, 
who laugh and chuckle) froze the road, the 
other blocked the line. 
Pll introduce you to these children two. 
You see them, my son Frost, my daughter 

Snow.” 

(As their names are mentioned, Frost and 
Snow bend politely to the guests, whose in- 
stinctiva good manners, of course, suggests the 
proper acknowledgment, and Father Christ- 
mas continues, shaking his fist at Frost.) 
“Frost is a sharp youngerascal, full of tricks, 

amous for putting housewivesinafix; 

€ stops their pipes, makes their gaslights go 
jump, : : 


Some lemonade, I take. 


| But even she is just.a little wild. _ 





Lapves not a drop of water in the pump. 

He numbs your fingers, pinches red each nose, 

And scatters.chilblains upon all your toes.” 
(While Father Christmas tells of his doings 


Frost should shrug his shoulders and laugh 


quietly, as if enjoying the recital of his tricks. 
Lather Christmas then points to Snow and 
describes her.) > wice, 

‘My daughter Snow is.a much milder child; 


When Frost and Fog and she get out together 
I cannot say that they improve the weather : 
They whirl about like elves, in maddest glee, 
And will not heed a single word from me. | 
aA a a howl, Snow ‘slaps you, on the 
ack, 

Fills your eye corners, covers up your track ; 
Bewildering Fog then leads you such a dance 
You can’t tell Ludgate Hill from Spain or 

France.” 

(Father Christmas glances round, catches 
sight of Fog, whose half-subdued laugh has 
interrupted him, and exclaims in astonish- 
ment.) <a 

“Why Fog is here! Come out, sir; make 
your bow.”’ : 
(fog gives a sulky nod, but does not come 

any nearer.) 

“ He is so thick you scarce can see him now; 

Pm glad to say he is no child of mine; 

He dulls our sports, and nightly takes the shine 

Out of our revels, throws his ugly cloak 

On all things—like the blackest smoke ; 

Soils Nature’s face, and I’ve no doubt that he 

Would like to cover up our Christmas Tree. 

But here, mid brightness, joy, and social glee, 

(Shakes his fist at Fog) 


We bid defiance, Master Fog, to thee. 
Now I must stop; Frost has a tale to tell; 
And Snow perhaps may say a word as well.” 
FRost— 
“Our father is like fathers everywhere ; 
He has no word of praise for us to spare. 
He shakes his head (iztates Father Christ- 
mas), tells all we do amiss, 
And shows his sore displeasure by—a kiss! 
He will say nothing for us when we’re nigh, 
So, to defend my character I'll try: 
I froze the streams. Speak now, ye skaters, tell 
If Frost in Winter does not serve you well ? 
Boys! I appeal to you who love to glide 
O’er frozen surface—Who prepared the slide?” 
(Snow now begins, and, at the proper places, 
points to portions of the little winter scene to 
illustrate her words.) 
SNow— 
‘7 threw a carpet of the purest white 
O’er Nature’s barrenness, and, out of sight 
Hid desolation—clothed the leafless trees 
With beauty, till the lightest breeze 
Brought glittering showers like diamonds all 
around, 
I warmed the roots that lay beneath the 
ground. 
Ye boys and girls, I pray you, let me know 
Where would have been your snowballs but 
for Snow ?” 
FRosT— 
“ J fairy pictures drew, with cunning hand, 
And fiung them, broadcast, over all the 
land.” 
(fog growls out from his corner, from 
which he will not stir.) 
Foc— 
“T hid a thief that ran from the police.” 
FATHER CHRISTMAS (indignantly)— 
“‘ A pretty thing to boast of, rascal! Peace! 
Foe (eagerly, and as tf to re-establish his 
reputation)— 
“J hid a bridge the robber should have 
crossed,” 
FRost— 
*“« And but for me his life would have’ been lost. 
On the firm ice a‘safe retreat he found; 
But for that frozen brook he’d have been 
drowned.” 





Foc— 
“T made old fogies cough and. moan and 
wheeze ; : 
Crept up their noses, forced them all to 
sneeze,” 
Snow— 
‘J did my best to save them from all harm, 
Snowed up their’ thresholds, and so kept 
them warm.” gr 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
‘* Enough, my children, we have work to do, 
Our little gifts to share, dear friends, with you; 
They are but trifles, still, a straw will.show 


| To each observer how the wind doth blow ; 


And these, though straws, to each and all will 
rove ; 
From Father Christmas they are marks of love.” 
(Father. Christmas unlocks his carpet-bag, 
and begins to take out the articles and lay them 
tx order upon the table, from which the 
refreshments have beeen quietly removed, 
Hostess comes forward and offers to assist him 
in unpacking the various parcels.) 
Hostrss— 
«¢ Shall 'T unpack your'wallet ? Sure twill ease 
Your task a little.” 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
‘Madam, if you please.” 
(When all are arranged, Father Christmas 
takes a paper in his hand, on which are 
written the names of the guests. Ina line with 
each name ts that of the article to be given, and 
@ little couplet is to be said, as tt 1s handed 
over, by one of the characters—Father Christ- 
mas, Lrost, or Snow, as the case may be.) 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
‘‘ Girls to my son, boys unto Snow draw near, 
You’ll find for each I've brought a souvenir.” 
| (As soon as the distribution of presents ts 
commenced, Fog, feeling himself one too many, 
slips quietly away, and its seen no more in 
character, but gets rid of his cloak, and re- 
turns to the room in his own proper person to 
seé the conclusio7.) 
(Pretty needle-case and needles for a girl.) 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“ A stitch in time, some wise old people say, 
May save your taking nine another day.” 
(Bottle of perfume for boy.) 
SNow— ae 
““Who sprinkles this upon his Sunday clothes 
Will scatter sweets around where’er he goes.” 
(Baby doll for little girl.) 
Frost— 
“A baby! This of children is the best, 

T’ll guarantee she ne’er disturbs your rest.” 
(A very harmless box of parlour fireworks, 
but with a terrible name.) ‘ 

' FATHER CHRISTMAS— 

‘A Diabolical Box! For Fog alone 

This can be meant (turns round to look for 
Fog, who is no longer visible). I vow the 
rascal’s gone !”’ 
(Gives it to the boy who has taken the part, 

and who ts now amongst the guests.) 

(Woollen muffler, for a gentleman.) 

SNOWw— 

‘Fast wind, a spiteful, throat-attacking wight 


is ; 
With this you may defy him and—bron- 
chitis !” 
(Bottle of perfume for a girl.) 
Frost— 
‘« ¢ Sweets to the sweet.’ 
true, 

T prove it when I hand this gift to you.” 
(Packet of mane note paper for young 
ady.) 

FATHER Cumertas— 
‘¢ Some pretty note paper, my dear, for you ; 
The very thing to use for billets-doux !”’ 
(Chinese puzzle, for a boy. 
SNow— 
‘“«« A Chinese Mystery.” Ahwell! No doubt 
A clever lad like you will find it out.” 


That saying sure is 
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(Photographic album, for girl.) 
FRost— 
«A photographic album here you see ; 

Put in your friends, but keep a place for me.’ 
(China box, shaped like a loaf, and Lett 
perfume, either for boy or girl.) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“ Only a small one ; but I’ve heard it said 
That half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
(Gentleman’s purse.) 
Snow— 
“If you put money in and take none out, 
You'll be a millionaire in time no doubt.” 
(Pair of China figures, for a little girl). 
FRost— 
“These children never quarrel, scold, nor 
fight ; 
No need for you to put them out of sight.” 
(Book, for either boy or girl.) 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“Within this little volume you will find 
Something ‘to please and to inform the mind,” 
(Box of bon-bons, for a child.) 
ea 
‘* Don’t eat too fast, for fear you should be ill, 
And need to take a ‘powder or a pill.” 
(A lady’s purse, for Hostess. ) 
FRosT— 
“TI hope you'll find in this, where’er you 
live, 

Money to lend, and spend, and some to give.” 
(Game—‘‘ Go- bang” or ‘draughts”—for a 
boy.) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“This is a game, my lad, which you may play 
In any place, at any time of day.” 
(Toy pistol, for a boy.) 
SNow— 
‘When out of use, upon your highest shelf 
Deposit this, and—do not ‘shoot yourself!” 
(Pincushion, for girl, ) 
FRosT— 
“ Pick up a pin where’er you see it lie, 

Or you will want a pin before you die.”’ 
(Miniature hat-box, full of chocolate creams, 
for boy..) . 

FATHER Cunreraas-- 
“Tf you have planned a summer trip to £0 
This will be ready for your best chapeau.” 
(Lace tie, for girl.) 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“A dainty tie, my dear ;. you'll put it on, 
But wait till Frost, and Snow, and I are gone.” 
(Box of toy soldiers, for a boy.) 
SNow— 

‘ Would that all battles might begin and end 
As when you fight with these, my little friend.” 
(Writing case, for a girl.) 

FRost— 
“When using this to ask your friends to a, 
Please don’t forget to send a card for me.” 
(Father Christmas looks about as if he has 
lost something, then rummaging his car pet- 
bag once more he discovers — the missing 
article.) 
(A pair of worked s]‘ppers for the 
FATHER CHRISTMAS— 
“‘ These for our kindly Host, before we go, 
And may they ne’er enclose a gouty toe.” 
(father Christmas, Frost, and Snow then 
throw handfuls of crackers and bon-bons ta 
the young guests, saying)— 
“Though Father Christmas cannot bring you 
flowers, 
He does his best, and sweets around you 
showers.” 
(father Christmas alone, and fastening up 
his empty carpet bag.) 
‘“‘Qur pleasant task is ended—we must £0; 
So, children, say ‘Good-bye’ to Frost and 
Snow.” 
CHILDREN, Host, and Hostress— 
' Don’t go, don’t go.” 
FATHER CHRISTMAS—- 
“ Alas! we must away. 
Time flies, and time forbids a longer stay. 
(A general hand-shaking ensues, during 


Ed 


vost.) 
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which Host, HostEss, FRost, Siow, and 
FATHER CHRISTMAS ail say’, alternately) 
“Good night to all. Glad days; bright 
health, good cheer, 
And may we meet again another year.” 
(Father Christmas resumes his staff and goes 
out with his companions as the ast words are 
uttered, and the “ Christmas Tree” is over.) 





In our particular case the youngsters who 
took the parts were immediately recalled by a 
tremendous storm of applause, and a great 
many kind things were said about the simple 
entertainment provided for our young guests. 
We had reason to think the elder ones enjoyed 
it quite as much as the juveniles ; and I hope, 
if the same scene should be enacted in other 
homes, it will go as_cheerily and leave as 
pleasant a memory as it did in ours. 


I have given a few couplets to suit little 
articles that are commonly found on Christmas 
trees; but these are only samples, as I cannot, 
even in imagination, choose your gifts for you 
and fit them all with rhymes. 


I think, however, that any intelligent girl 
could compose simple rhymes to suit -the 
articles selected, the cost of each of which 
should be duly calculated, so that the money 
allotted for. this purpose may not be exceeded. 


Perhaps, if you like this, I may be sn cy 
to write out some of our ‘ Fireside Charades.” 
RutTH LAMB. 


A USEFUL BIRD. 


WHEN people in derision say, 
“ A perfect goose is she,” 

It seems to me the other way; 
In praise it ought to be. 

A goose is such a useful bird, 
And was more useful still 

When all who wrote, as I have heard, 
Wrote only with a quill. 

And there are some who still delight 
In the old-fashioned plan ; 

Who never did with steel pens write, 
And never will, nor can. 

Thus quills to them are useful things, 
So long as they can write. 


Then there’s the feather bed that 
brings 


Them ease and rest at night. 
We know the flesh is good to eat, 

And when the year comes round 
To Michaelmas, no greater treat 

Than roast goose can be found. 
Then there’s the oily, fatty part 


Which makes our chapped hands 
soft— 


When frost or wind has made them | 
smart 


Full many a time and oft. 

And there is yet another thing, 
Which housemaids can a eae 

A thoroughly dried goose’s wing 
Will make the cobwebs fly. 

T am not versed in classic lore 
(So much the greater pity), 

But it is said, in days of yore, 
A gonse once saved a city. 

So if you’re ever said to be 
Exactly like a goose, 

You can reply, ‘I’m glad to see 
I am of so much use.” 
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By Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, Author of 
“ Boy and fan &c. 


Ir was Effie 
Johnson’s birth- 
day. 

A birthday, 
like Christmas, 
comes but once 
ayear. All the 
more reason for 
keeping it when 
it comes. Effie 
would gladly 
have kept hers 
fora whole week 
if that had been 
possible; but the 
shades of even- 
ing close over 
birthdays as over 
other days. 

Effie received 
a great many 
presents, for she 
had a_ great 
many friends, 
These presents 
included a great 
many nice 
things, one of 
them being the 
first number of 

But she had 
another gift of a different kind. The others 
were keepsakes, and would keep: this 
was not intended to be kept. The others 
were precious for the givers’ sake: this one 
had an interest of its own. The others had 
their own special charms or uses which would 
not change: but this represented unknown 
possibilities, and was made to be changed. It 
was a crown, a silver crown—five shillings ; 
and what this crown should be changed into 
was a very pleasant subject for speculation. 

Of course, as it was to be spent, there could 
be no reason for not spending it at once. 
Though it was bright and new, Effie did not 
want to look at it or to hang it like a locket 
from her neck. So her brother was: to drive 
her to a neighbouring town that she might lay 
it out. 

And this was another subject for congratu- 
lation: for Effie was to have her choice of 
seats in the pony trap, which was a miniature 
dog-cart, with room for two in front and one 
behind. She had often sat in front and wished 
very much to try the back seat, just for a 
change. She was fond of change, as we have 
already hinted, and now her opportunity was 
come. 

They started. Ben, the brother, with an 
elder sister, were in front, and Effie at the 
back, with a strap before her to keep her from 
being shot off into the road as they whirled 
round the corners ; for Ben was known to be a 
sharp driver. They went at a great pace, and, 
as she looked down at the road, it seemed to 
come from under the vehicle like a torrent, and 
to pour away in a steady, rapid stream behinil 
her, She soon got used to it, however, jand, 
feeling herself safe, ventured to undo the strap. 
It was so unpleasant to be “tied in.” She 
kept her place just as well without it—till they 

came to a sharp turn, when the pony took it 
into his head, or his heels, to quicken his pace 
suddenly. 

Then the catastrophe which her careful 
mother would have guarded against took place. 
Effie was thrown from her seat and fell at full 
length on a very soft place in the road. 

“ Goodee gracious me!” said a voice near 
her, before she could pick herself up. “Be ye 
hurted, miss ?”” 

“7 hope not,” said Effie, looking first to 
the mud upon her clothes and then to the 
good woman who hurtied up to help her. 
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“Then it’s a good thing for you that the 
road was so soft,’? said the woman; ‘it do 
want mending sadly; it be all of a sludge; 
and you be ina pretty pucker from head to 
foot and up again, that’s certain.. .Doee come 
into my house and let me wipe ye down wi’ a 
wet flannel.” Ai 

Effie looked after. the “trap,” but it was 
hidden from her sight by a turn in the road. 
She had not been missed yet, evidently. She 
supposed Ben would. return for her ‘pre- 
sently, when he Lekos ieee 
found that she 
was not with 
him. Meantime 
though she did 
not like the idea 
of the wet flannel 
upon her dress, 
it would be 
desirable to get 
rid of some of 
the mud. +So 
she followed the 
good woman in- 
to the cottage. 

There was a 
poor girl sitting 
near the fire, 
looking pale and 
ill. . 

“That’s my 
daughter,”’ said 
the old woman; 
‘she have been 


TES 


Fi 
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poorly.” 

“T am very 
sorry,” said 
Effie. 

“She don’t 
look like  thir- 
teen, do she?” 


said the woman ; 
‘but that’s her 
age, and this is 
her birthday.” 

“Dear me,” 
cried Effie; HH 
‘why that’s m ie 
ige hs this 4 | in 
my birthday !” 

“Think of 
that now,” said 
the woman; 
“why that’s 
quite a allegory! 
Then you might 
be twins, you 
two.” 

They did not 
look ‘like twins 
atall. Effie was 
strong, healthy, 


plump, and 
rather tall for 
her age; her 


cheek was ruddy 
and her eye clear 
and bright. 
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said, looking at her tenderly. ‘She be in a | Effie,” he said anxiously, after they had gone 
mending way now, I do think. When she | some distance: tee: 


can begin to get out a bit the air will do her 
good and help her on.” 

Polly looked dolefully at the window and 
shivered. 

She did not want to go out, she-said; it 
was so cold. 

*«Tt’s not cold to-day,” said Effie. 


“‘No—not at all.” ... 

« Are you quite sure ?”’. 

“Yes; why do you.ask?””, 

*¢ You seem so silent.’ ; 

“T was only thinking.”..,.:. .., 

« Thinking of what—your birthday ?” 
“Yes, and of something .else,”’ she an- 


«Aint it?” said Polly; “it strikes cold to | swered. ; 


” 





Effie found it a very difficult thing to satisfy 
_ herself that.day. 

She asked the. 
price ofa. great 
many things, and 
bought none of 
them. At last 
she . stopped 
thoughtfully at 
the door of a 
small  draper’s 
shop. 

“Tl go in 
here,”’ she said, 
with sudden de- 
termination. _ 

“In there?” 
cried her sister. 
** You won’t find 
anything there 
to suit you.” 

“ Five’ yards 
of that red flan- 
nel at the door, 
marked ‘only 
one shilling,’ ”’ 
said Effie to the 

‘shopman. 
Looking at 


_ her sister with 
a smile, half 
ashamed, and 
ruddier in the 


face than ever, 
she put down 
her crown upon 
the counter, saw 
the red flannel 
cut off, took up 
the parcel and 
returned with it 
to the ‘‘trap.” 
“Now,” said 
she, “I’m ready. 
Let us go home; 
the same way 
that we came.” 
She stopped 
the carriage at 
the cottage door, 
and went in with- 
out any .cere- 
mony. 
“There,” she 
said to Polly, 
opening the 
parcel __ before 
her; “there’s a 
birthday present 


ay 
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Polly was thin, for you.” 

stunted, sharp- Polly couldnot 
featured, pale EFFIE WITIL ONE OF HER BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. speak a. word; 
and wan. but her pale 


‘‘Have you had many presents to-day?” 
Effie asked, thinking of those which she had 
herself received. 

“ Presents ?” said the girl, as if she hardly 
understood her. 

“Yes, birthday presents !” 

iThe girl shook her head. 


The question 
seemed to her a foolish one. 


She never had 


presents on her birthday, and did not expect ; 


any. She would hardly have remembered 
that it was her birthday if it had not happened 
to be the 29th of September; and that was 
Yent-day also. So they had good reason to 
temember it, especially when times were hard. 

‘Polly have been very ill,” her mother 


“You must be well wrapped up,” said the 
woman, ‘ before you ventures out. I shall get 
you a bit of flannel next week, now the rent’s 
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done wi’. 


Effie wondered what the rent had to do- 


with flannel; but at that moment she caught 
sight of the dog-cart, for which she had been 
all the while on the look-out ; and, bidding 
her friends a hasty farewell, ran out. 

Ben drew up for her at once ;’and was glad 
to find her safe and sound. He helped her to 
her place, and fastened the strap, which Effie 
promised not again to undo; and then they 
went on their way to the town. 

“T hope, though, you are really not hurt, 


cheek flushed and her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. The next moment they grew dim; 
for she was very weak. 

“ Bless your dear heart,” cried the woman. 
“Why, however you could go for to think of 
such a thing! Bless you, my dear young 
miss, again and again I say. It will be the 
saving of Polly, please God. I said as you 
might be twins, didn’t I; and it do look like 
it, don’t it ?” a 

‘“ Sisters, at all events,” said Effie. 
are all brothers and sisters, aren’t we?” 

Then she went away again, happier far than 
if she had spent a dozen crowns upon herself, 
and kept a dozen birthdays. 


“We 
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HOW THE GIRLS ARRAYED THEIR 
SITTING-ROOM. 


“Mrs. TREVELYAN wishes to speak to 
you, young ladies, if you please,” said a plea- 
sant-looking woman servant, opening the 
door of a room wherein were two young girls 
aged respectively sixteen and fourteen. 

‘“‘T wish,” said Nora, the younger, ‘ that 
Miller would leave off calling us young ladies, 
it makes one feel so juvenile, why can’t she 
call us by our names, it is more respectful and 
—and—more dignified, you know, and what 
ever can this wonderful cousin want with me ? 
What is she like, Mabel? you saw her when 
she came last night:: “Oh, why—why couldn’t 
she stay away till we. got the house in a little 
better order; of course, all our energies have 
been directed to making papa’s library and 
just the few rooms we really required ready, 
and I think, considering it is only two months 
since we came, and we are young women of 
limited means, we have done very well; we 
might have gradually worked on the arrange- 
ment of our sitting-room and made it really 
nice for this fashionable lady if she had 
not come for a month or two.” 

** You know,” responded Mabel, ‘‘she has 
not come just to see your idea of a pleasant 
room, but because her doctor has ordered her 
to Devonshire for a month, and as her hus- 
band is going to Russia, and it would be nicer 
for her to be with friends, she proposed 
coming to us. As to your question what is 
she like, I answer she is as charming as she is 
beautiful, and as elegant as she is good, and 
so‘far from hindering your cherished projects, 
when papa said last night he was sorry we had 
not quite completed all our arrangements, she 
said directly, on the contrary, sie was very glad, 
because we would perhaps let her help us.” 

‘‘That was nice of her,’’ said Nora; ‘“ but 
her ideas will be very different from ours, she 
will, I daresay, want to paper the walls with 
blue china and Queen Anne all the furniture.”’ 

‘“©Oh Nora!” exclaimed Mabel, ‘what 
would she, or any one, say to such a phrase 
as papering with china—and how long has 
Queen Anne been a verb ?” ; 

“IT know I am dreadfully careless, Mabel 
darling ; don’t analyse me now, dear, and you 
shall hear me talk to Mrs. Trevelyan in a 
style that Dr. Johnson would be proud of.” 

A few steps brought them to Mrs. Treve- 
lyan’s room, and impulsive Nora lost her 
heart at once to the beautiful woman who 
welcomed her so pleasantly. 

“T sent for you,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, ‘‘ be- 
cause I am all anxiety to: begin the furnishing 
and beautifying of our sitting-room, and as 
we mean to do all we passibly can ourselves, 
we shall have plenty of occupation, I looked 
into the room this morning, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the late vicar was not a 
man of infinite taste, and that~the house has 
had no lady occupants before-your arrival. 
There seems a total want of all those little 
elegancies that add so much to the refinement 
of a house and that speak so plainly of a 
woman’s presence and taste. 

Mabel and Nora looked at each other, hesi- 
tated and blushed ; then Nora said hurriedly: 
“You know, Mrs. Trevelyan, we are not at 
all rich at any time, and have less money to 
waste than usual just now.” 

‘No one fas money to waste,” was the re- 
sponse, ** while we have the poor to help.” 

“Pray, pray, forgive me,” said Nora, “it 
does me good to hear you talk like that ; how 
very different you are to what I expected; we 
shan’t be afraid to tell you what we have 
done with our money. The fact is, we have 
spent it in helping a poor woman to re-furnish 
her little cottage; all her things were sold by 


and a carpet and two or three chairs, I sup- 
pose we must be contented.” A deep sigh 
at the conclusion of this sentence showed the 
degree of contentment arrived at. 

*T can assure you,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
“that sort of thing will not content me. I 
mean your room to be elegant and comfort- 
able and at the most trifling expense, but a 
great deal of trouble, and some hard, but 
pleasant work. I will go and change my dress, 
as we are going to turn over dusty furni- 
ture, and remember what a dear old aunt of 
mine says—‘‘the most perfectly dressed 


woman is she whose toilette is the best 
adapted to the circumstances at the time of 
wearing it.” 

A. few moments later found the trio in the 
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sitting-room, the two girls turning over and 
examining every ornament and piece of furni- 
ture—and their cousm. with a long strip of 
paper and a pencil, writing down the various 
articles and adding descriptive remarks and 
suggestions as she did so. 

Firstly, a dear old spindle-legged little 
table—evidently japanned years and years ago, 
and three chairs to match, the ornamentation 
worn off, and the seats worn out.” 

‘‘How should you like to have black and 

‘gold chairs instead of these?” 

“Above everything,” said Nora, “but 
black and gold furniture is far beyond my 
fondest dreams.” 

“Tt need not be,” said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
** Any common painted wooden chair can be 
transformed into a really elegant article of 
furniture with some black enamel paint. I 


a hard landlord who woudd have his money !"| bought some in London and some of Judson’s 
So you see we must make things do by a | liquid gold. Nothing is easier to use. The 
little brushing up, and if we have a table | furniture must first of all be thoroughly cleansed 





; other purposes. 


with soap and strong soda and water, to free it 
from grease. Then, when quite dry, the black 
paint is put on with a brush smoothly and 
carefully; when dry it has a_beautifully- 
enamelled surface. This must be allowed. 
to become perfectly dry before the gold is. 
applied. The gold powder is sold in a bottle, 
another accompanies it, containing a dark- 
coloured liquid ; a little of the latter is put in © 
a tiny glass like a salt-cellar—also sold with 
the other things—then a small quantity of 
gold powder is shaken in and mixed with a 
soft sable brush. If you want to cover a 
large surface, you take a large sable or camel’s- 
hair brush; if you mean to make fine lines or 
designs a small sable is best.”’ 

‘Ts it not very expensive ?”’ asked Mabel. 

“Quite the contrary. The black enamel is 
a shilling, the gilding things are the same 
price, the bottles and the little glass together. 
The gold is as easy to put on with a brush as 
any colour, and a very little practice helps 
you to mix it properly; you should of 
course try a little on something useless 
first. Both paint and gold go along way, and 
you would be surprised to see how many 
things may be made ornamental with them. 


| For the chairs and table we shall of course 


gild all those little rings and corners on the 
legs, and treat the backs of the chairs in the 
same manner. You would hardly expect to 
see such a thing as kitchen chairs in a 
drawing-room, but I can assure you that I 
have seen in some very fashionable morning- 
rooms and drawing-rooms one or two regu- 
lar ‘Windsor chairs,’ as they are called, 
blackened and gilded. They looked very 
handsome and are very comfortable and sub- 
stantial. I find many of my gentlemcn 
visitors quite delighted with them, who have 
a horror of fragile, miniature seats, so fashivn- 
able just now.” 


‘How about the seats?” asked Mabel; 
“they are so shabby—we can have them re- 
caned, but they would not look nice.” 

‘That would cost 1s. 6d. each,” said Mrs. 
Trevelyan; ‘‘we can make them look much 
better than that forless money. We will nail 
some strong webbing across underneath the 
seats to make them firm.” 

“T see,” interrupted Nora — “then we'll 
make some cushions.” 

‘Wrong this time, Nora,”’ said her cousin, 
“for a wonder we can buy them cheaper than 
we could make them ; at many shops they are 
selling very nice seats for chairs, well stuffed, 
and caught down by buttons—capitonné the 
French call it—I don’t know the English 
equivalent—for 6}d.; we could not make them 
for that, and if you have no material we can 
turn to account, we will get some handsome 
cretonne, or half-a-yard of Roman satin, at Ss. 
the yard, would cover them — it is double 
width, and would leave us some pieces for 
That is a nice chair—that 
one with the broken leg—I mean, it would be, 
if mended ; that is easy, we can have a plain 
common wooden one—the village.carpenter 
can do that—if we had any brothers here we 
could be independent of him even; then we 
will make a loose cover of cretonne to fit 
nicely, and no one will know the deformities 
that are hidden.” . 

* What else have we? An old mirror with 
broken frame, but a very nice plate, and three 
old picture frames, sadly tarnished—for the 
latter I prescribe at once. We will fill up the 
places that have been broken with a little 
putty, and then re-gild the whole with the 
same gold as the .chairs. The mirror frame 
must be treated quite differently—for this we' 
will cut out.a circle of mill-board, four inches 
wide, and thick enough to be firm; we will 
fasten cotton wool on this, making it much 
thicker in the centre, so as to make a curved 
surface, and then cover the whole with velvet, 
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good velveteen at least. What have you 
there, Mabel 2?” 

«A scrap-book, perfectly new—that is, I 
mean it has not been used. All.the inside is 
quite good, but the cover is stained and dirty— 
it is of no use.” : 

“Indeed, Miss Disdainful, 7 hope you will 

honour it with a place when you have 
treated it as 1 shall suggest. ‘What is in that 
cupboard, Nora ?” , 

‘Only rubbish,” said Nora, looking in. 
« Twolittle pails like children have on thesands, 
and a dirty old waste paper, basket ; I don’t 
think even you, Mrs. Trevelyan, can do any- 
thing with them.” 

«Bring them out, if you please,” was the 
response. ‘‘ Two nice little substantial pails, 
and a basket whose only fault is its faded 
appearance, to be spoken of in that disre- 
spectful manner! Why, those little pails have 
saved us at least .a shilling, and the paper 
basket we could not buy for.double that sum, 
and for less than three shillings we can turn 
them into ‘useful and ornamental articles’ as 
they say at bazaars.” EPs 

**T can quite understand the use of the 
basket,” said Mabel, ‘* but am. quite at a loss 
as to the destiny of common little pails.” 

“‘T shall always keep the basket full of torn 
papers with writing on,” said Nora, “it will 
look so Ziterary.” 

‘“‘There’s something else in this corner,” 
said Mabel; ‘something with a‘lot of legs.” 

‘t Perhaps it’s a skeleton, suggested Nora, 
rather awestruck ; ‘‘if it is, don’t get it out, 
please.” 

“That would zof account for its having a 
number of legs,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, laugh- 
ing, ‘without it were the skeleton of a centi- 
pede; you ought to study Natural History, 
Nora; I will lend you a beautiful Essay on 
the Horse, commencing thus :—‘The horse 
isa noble animal; he is also a quadruped. 
He has four legs—one at each corner.’”’ 

That’s just what it is,” said Mabel, after the 
laughter provoked by the Essay had subsided ; 
‘it zs a horse! a clothes-horse with three 
flaps, we certainly shall not want that.” 

‘“‘Oh yes we shall! that’s just what we shall 
want,” said their visitor, 

“Well!” exclaimed Nora, “I must say if 
any one had told me I should have decorated 
our drawing-room with clothes-horses and 
wooden pails, I should have wondered how 
ever those things could have been made orna- 
mental.” 

“ Tam allanxiety about those little pails,” 
continued Nora. 


“The pails,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, ‘are 
destined for dache pots, to put the red flower- 
pots in, which are to contain ferns, or any 
flowers you choose. Here are some sugges- 
tions on the subject; I leave you to select 
which you will carry out. They.may be 
enamelled black, and simply have gold rings 
round them; or you can gild them in diagonal 
stripes, like lattice-work; or, you may leave 
a band round, and paint that some bright 
colour—tlie blue or pink one sees on china, 
andi on this put gold scrolls, or, make the 
band gold, and put black scroll work on it ; 
better still, leave an oval on each side, paint 
it—we will say, turquoise blue, and put in the 
centre a spray of ferns or flowers, or a figure, 
either in colours or shaded greys, cut from a 
good cretonne, with a gilt rim round the oval. 
You would not believe how nice the despised 
little pails will look. You might also paint 
them all over any colour you like—say deep 
china blue, or sage green, and cut from cre- 
tonne, or some Japanese fabric, sprays and 
flowers of Oriental design; or if you prefer 
them more rustic looking, you can cover them 
with virgin cork, or small twigs, nuts, and 
little broken branches, and half walnut-shells, 
acorns, &c. They may be made very effective 
either way. Yousee it is really the thought 


and labour bestowed on things that make 
them valuable. I consider I have done my 
duty with regard to those little pails, what is 
next on the list ?” 

‘¢ The clothes-horse,”’ answered Mabel, “to 
what purpose is this noble steed to be 
turned ?” 

‘‘Of the clothes-horse,” said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, ‘I purpose making a three-leaved 
screen, be it known to you that no modern 
drawing, sitting, or morning-room is considered 
furnished without, at least, one screen, and 
really no piece of -furniture has a greater 
raison @ étre, it can be moved about to pre- 
serve from draughts, it makes a cosy corner on 
cold days when the room seems too large to 
be pleasant ; I propose covering this frame- 
work with a coarse ‘canvas fastened strongly 
with tacks, the canvas to be covered with 
paper; so much for the foundation of our 
screen. 
bands of stamped leather, sold in strips of 
two or three inches wide and very cheap. 
This will be fastened on by fancy brass-headed 
nails. On one side we will have Japanese 
papers, figures, and flowers, &c., on a black 
ground, and on the other some Odroderie 
Perse.” ‘ 

“That sounds very grand,” said the girls, 
“is it difficult ?” 

" “Quite the contrary, and there really is 
nothing so effective; it has another desirable 
quality, it is by no means expensive. ‘ Bvo- 
derie Perse”? is simply the application of 
designs cut from cretonne, and it has all the 
appearance of the most elaborate embroidery. 
Roman satin is about the best material for the 
foundation, and it is so wide and wears so 
well, it is quite worth the money, especially 
as you will have the trouble of working, and 
naturally wish it to last a long time. The 
materials, then, are Roman satin, or as it is 
sometimes called, silk sheeting, pieces of 
cretonne, and a few skeins of coloured silk. 
The cretonne is very inexpensive, bought in 
small remnants; and since this work has 


‘become so fashionable many upholsterers 


keep small pieces on purpose. Choose 
your designs, graceful wreaths, garlands, 
long sprays, Watteau figures, aquatic plants, 
birds, butterflies, &c. &c., and cut them 
out quite closely with a sharp pair of 
small scissors, then arrange them according to 
taste; this is really the most difficult part, 
the great secret is not to overcrowd your 
pattern. You have three leaves to cover, I 
should certainly:-make one—the centre, I 
think—a water scene—a water lily or two in 
the foreground, long grass, and aquatic plants 
at the sides, a smaller lily, a little higher, to 
give the effect of middle distance, and a crane 
oh! you mast have a crane !—standing in 


‘the waters, and a dragon-fly hovering over the 


leaves. 


« All these pieces must be fastened on with 
small pins, standing upright; then, when 
your design is quite decided: on, draw lightly 
with a pencil just round each piece; if you 
do not take this precaution, it is impossible to 
remember the exact locality of each, and your 
work will have to be done over again. The 
backs of all the patterns are just lightly 
wetted with arrowroot paste, or thin gum, 
taking great care not to wet to the edge, or the 
pressure of the cloth afterwards, which is 
necessary to flatten the cretonne, will infallibly 
carry the moisture on to the foundation. Then, 
when all this is quite dry, comes the em- 
broidering. In my opinion, it is a great mis- 
take to overdo this, the delicate shading of 
the cretonne’is far superior to the heavy effect 
produced, by covering it too closely with the 
silk. You must take a needleful of silk of the 
colour at the edge of your design, and throw 
a few stitches of unequal length.just over the 
edge, sufficiently to keep this well down ; a 
few threads thrown over the veins of the 


The woodwork will be hidden by. 
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leaves, or to outline the petals of flowers, are 
effective, and the dragon-fly will bear a good 
deal of working to make the body appear 
raised from the surface. 

“Tf on mature consideration we find this 
screen too expensive, we can, at all events, 
cover it with scraps of pictures, or the same 
cretonne designs, pasted on a satiny paper. 

** While on the subject of screens, I must 
tell you of another style that has been very 
fashionable in town drawing rooms, where 
flowers and foliage are so highly valued. 

“It consists of a wooden trough, say s5oin. in 
length, and gin. in breadth, this is covered 
with virgin cork, nailed on, and contains a 
similar trough of tin; three upright pieces of 
wood are fastened at the back, one in the 
centre, and one at each end; and a lattice 
work of wires is stretched all over the frame 
thus formed. You see any village carpenter 
(or, as I said before, any amiable brother 
with a mechanical turn of mind) could do this ~ 
part. The tin trough is filled with mould, 
and roots of small leaved ivy planted in it; 
these should be selected with as long trails as 
you can find, and will very soon cover the 
lattice work. The mould is hidden from view 
by fresh moss lightly laid on. 

“T must not forget to tell you that four 
castors are an absolute necessity for this 
screen, which is rendered heavy by the mould. 
The castors enable it to be wheeled about 
with the greatest ease, to conceal a fire-place, 
where the fire has gone out, or merely to be 
placed wherever required at the moment.” 

But we must defer our consultation till to- 
morrow morning. Good-bye for the present. 
I hope yowlook forward with as much pleasure 
as I do to the second part of our work. 


(Zo be concluded.) 








FEMALE HEROISM. 





( 'T is a very great 
SM mistake for any 
one to imagine, 
as numbers of 
people do, that 
women are desti- 
tute of bravery. 
Boys especially 
are very apt to 
think that women 
and girls are fit- 
ted only to lead 
a kind of passive 
life, and that 
nothing should 
be required of 
them but that 
they should 
quietly pursue 
their  ordina 

avocations, wit 

the exception 
perhaps of being allowed occasionally to 


‘become admiring spectators of some manly 


deed of valour. Their idea is that women 
are destined fo be the protected rather 
than the protectors of their race; and 
though to a certain extent this feeling is 
commendable, we must not allow it to 
influence any of us in forming a wrong 
estimate of woman’s true character. I am an 
old woman now, consequently I have changed 
my opinion on many subjects during my life- 
time but on no point have I so completely 
altered my viewsas on that of woman’s bravery. 

When I was a school girl I thought as many 
girls and boys of my acquaintance think now, 
that the part women had to play in the world’s 
great drama was decidedly an inferior one ; but 
since that time I have not only numbered 
among my friends women who are equal to 
any man for courage and enterprise, and who 
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surpassed most men in patient endurance, which 
isthe highest form of co urage, but I have 
also read a great deal of history, which has 
taught me that brave, noble, true-hearted 
women have lived at different times in almost 
every country of the world. 

Some have been called upon to suffer death, 
like Arria, the wife of Pzetus, an ancient Roman. 
Her, husband was condemned by the Emperor 
Claudius’ to become his own executioner. 
Seeing him tremble, Arria, who had resolved 
that not even death should part her from her 
husband, took the dagger, and, plunging it 
into her own breast, gasped out, “It is not 
painful, my Pzetus.” 

We need not ap- 
prove the dire deed, 
while admiring the 
bravery of it. This 
wife had no other 
thought than lessen- 
ing the trial of her 
husband’s courage 
when death was in- 
evitable. She had no 
higher light to guide 
her conduct than 
pagan stoicism. The 
Indian widows, who 
die without fear on 
the funeral pyre of 
their dead husbands, 
sacrifice themselves 
at the bidding of a 
horrible custom. 
Even’ false religion 
and natural affection 
alone can give mo- 
tive for such courage. 

There is a tale told 
of a heathen monarch 
which shows the bra- 
very caused: by deep 
affection. It was sup- 
posed that, for.some 
reason or other, he 
had incurred the 
wrath of the gods; | 
so, by way of ap- « 
peasing them, the 
priests demanded as 
sacrifice the life of the 
being dearest to him. 
Supposing that his 
only son was the ob- 
ject of his deepest 
love, the fellow was 
seized and prepared 
for death. 

Just as the blow 
was about to fall, the 
wife rushed before 
her child, declaring 
that she claimed the 
right to die instead 
of the boy, because 
she was her husband’s 
dearest one. The 
priest glanced into 
the monarch’s face, 5 
to read the solution of the doubt, and, seeing 
the look of unutterable anguish that had suc- 
ceeded to one of stern composure, he struck 
the weapon into the mother’s breast, who died 
with a look of joy on her face; joy, caused, 
no doubt, on account of her child’s safety, and 
also for the proof that had been given her' of 
her husband’s devotion. 

You no doubt remember Catherine Doug- 
las, a name loved by all true Scotch women. 

She lived during those troublous times when 
James II. of Scotland was on the throne. 
So clever, accomplished, and genial was 
James, that he had many friends; though, on 
the other hand, like most royal personages, he 
had also a good many enemies. 

One night, after a merry feast that had been 
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held in the castle, James was chatting gaily 
with his beautiful wife, Joan of Beaufort, and 
her ladies, when the clang of arms was heard 
outside; then torches were seen flashing in the 
court below. 


Instinctively James felt that evil was being 
planned against him by his enemies, and quick 
as thought he tore up one of the boards of the 
floor. Just as he was letting himself down 
into the space below for a hiding place, the 
soldiers were heard on the stairs. 


Catherine Douglas flew to fasten the door, 
but the bolt was gone. 


Nothing daunted, however, she unhesi- 
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THE CRATER OF KILAUEA. 


tatingly thrust her own white arm into the 
empty staples, by so doing giving James more 
time to make himself secure. 

As the soldiers forced open the door, 
Catherine’s arm was, of course, broken and 
sadly mutilated, but her suffering she regarded 
as trifling, because she had, for a time at any 
rate, assisted her much-loved sovereign to 
elude the grasp of his enemies. 

Indeed, what is it that women shrink from 
when prompted by love, the greatest motive 
power in the world? With all of us the 
very best of our nature is unfolded when we 
are under the influence of any strong affec- 
tion; and thus it is that numbers of women 
have been known to distinguish themselves 
for remarkable courage, who previously had 









been regarded as gentle, or even as helpless 
creatures. 

When we turn from earthly love to a higher 
affection, in the records of “the noble army 
of martyrs,” there are no deeds of heroic 
endurance which surpass those of women and 
girls as witnesses for the truth and the faith. 

Let us*take one instance of Christian hero- 

ism in modern times. In one of the Sandwich 
Islands, in the South Seas, is a volcanic 
mountain with a huge Jake of ever-burning 
fire. This was the reputed abode of the god- 
dess Pélé and her fiery companions, the 
worship of whom was the central superstition 
of the islanders. The young Princess Ka- 
piolani* was  con- 
verted to Christianity 
through the teaching 
of the missionaries. 
Grieving for the ig- 
norance and misery 
of her people, she 
resolved to visit the 
burning mountain of 
Kilauea, and dare 
the dreaded Pélé to 
do her worst. There 
a priestess met her, 
threatened her with 
the displeasure of the 
goddess if she per- 
sisted, and prophe- 
sied that she and her 
followers would 
miserably perish. In 
defiance of this threat, 
she and her Christian 
followers went down 
to the edge of the 
burning Jake, and, 
standing erect, she 
thus spoke: ‘Jeho- 
vah is my God. He 
kindled these fires. 
I fear not Pélé. If 
I perish by the anger 
of Pélé, then you 
may fear the power 
of Pélé ; but if I trust 
in Jehovah, and He 
should save me from 
the wrath of Pélé, 
then you must fear 
and serve the Lord 
Jehovah. All the 
gods of Hawaii are 
vain! Great is Jeho- 
vah’s.- goodness in 
‘sending teachers to 
turn us from’ these 
vanities to the living 
God.” ‘Then they 
sang a hymn. © 

It was more sub- 
lime than Elijah’s 


green slopes of Car- 

mel, Mr. Carlyle re- 

fers to the scene 

. as one of striking 
grandeur, and proclaims ‘honour to the brave 
South, Sea heroine—her people watching in 
pale horror. and expectancy, but with truer 
notions of the gods in that island ever since!” 
But we have no occasion to go back to 
heathen. times, or to distant lands, in order to 


appeal on the soft 


find examples of women who have been truly 


heroic. 

To come down to our own times, and: even 
to.our own country, don’t you English girls feel 
proud when you think of, the noble deed 
accomplished ; not - very longago vby. Grace 
‘_* The story of Kapiolani will’be found in “ Att 
True: Records of Peril and Adventure, Remarkable 
Escapes and_ Deliverances, Missionary Enterprises, 
‘Wonders of Nature and Providence,” &c. By Dr. 


Macaulay, editor of the Lecsuxe Hour. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), 


Darling, the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper? 

She was only a frail, delicate girl, who 
looked as if she ‘needed shielding as much 
as possible from life’s hardships, instead 
of being allowed to battle with them ; still, 
notwithstanding her apparent feebleness, she 
induced her father to go out with her on the 
boisterous ocean, in the hope of restuing her 
poor, drowning fellow-creatures. ©. - 

Taking an oar herself, she plied it so skilfully, 
and with such power, one would have thought, 
to see her, that she had the strength of a 
hardy sailor; but before long she had the 
satisfaction of knowing that she had been 
the means of saving nine precious lives. 

How many women have we known, too, who, 
for the good of their fellowcreatures, have given 
up home comforts and personal ease, and have 
led a life of hardship ! 

That noble, large - hearted 
woman, Florence Nightingale; is 
one of this number. 

Reared in luxury as she was, 
highly gifted intellectually,’ and 
wonderfully accomplished, she 
nevertheless was able to peer as 
it were into the mist of the future, 
and detect lying before her a 
path much more glorious than 
that close to her feet, of worldly 
pleasure, or even that of mental 
culture. With a heart brimful of 
love to all her kind, she resolved 
to learn how best she could alle- 
viate human suffering. 

She spent weeks and months 
in hospitals studying the science of medicine, 
and hardening herself to the sight of wounds 
and broken limbs, in order’ to fit herself for 
that vocation in life which she had chosen. 

We may be sure, however, that with all the 
knowledge she gained, she never became in 
the slightest degree hardened to the sight of 
suffering ; her large heart was always too full 
of tenderness and sympathy to leave room 
for any hard feeling. 

In the years that followed, as she stood by 
the couch of one wounded man, and then 
another, Englishman, or Russian, or Turk 
though he might be, she was always strong to 
aid and soothe and comfort; but never so 
strong that she could witness a fellow-crea- 
ture’s pain with indifference. The work she 
did was indeed a labour of love. 
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So, too, was that of Sarah Martin, that 
truly brave and unselfish woman,: who, like 
Mrs. Fry in her work, devoted her time and 
her energy to the visitation of prisoners, and 
cheering the sad and the lonely. Sarah’s 
parents, who were by no means rich in this 
world’s goods, died when their little girl was 
quite an infant, so that from childhood she 
had to be thrown on her own resources 
even for the supply of her daily food and 
raiment. 

Notwithstanding her comparative poverty, 
however, she was enabled to realise the fact 
that there was a great work for her to do. 

Sarah had no idea of living for herself 
alone, and as she sat plying her needle day 
after day—for she was a dressmaker—her 
thoughts were continually occupied .in ‘laying 
out for herself plans of usefulness. 


As you girls grow older, no doubt in time 
most of you becoming happy wives and 
mothers, you will find that the surest way 
of being useful is, to do first the duty that 
lies nearest to you; until you have done that, 
be satisfied not to look further. 

This was what Sarah Martin did. As she 
went every day to and from her work, she had 
to pass the borough gaol, and more than once 
she resolved that she would one day try to 
gain admission into the cells of the prisoners, 
that she might talk and read to them. 

At length it happened that a woman was 
sentenced to imprisonment for cruelly treat- 
ing her own little child; and it was this 
circumstance that roused Sarah to take the 
first step in her life-long work. 

As the young sempstresses sat chatting to- 
gether, most of them ex- 











and indignation at the 
unnatral conduct.of the 
mother, but Sarah’s heart 
yearned over the poor 





ENTRANCE To YARMOUTH GAOL, 





woman, and she’ longed 
to see her. The next day 


gaoler to allow her to 


in her own earnest, plead- 
ing tones so touched the 
miserable woman’s heart 
that she burst into tears. 

From that day the 
young dressmaker’s 
leisure moments were 
all spent either with the 
prisoners, or in contriving 
how best she might bene- 
fit them. 

Her gentle, winning 
manner and kind words 
soon gained the con- 
fidence of all, not only 
of the women, but of 
the rough and hardened 
men. 

The women she taught 
to sew and to knit, and 
the men and boys she 
initiated in the art of 


pressed their contempt. 


she prevailed’ upon the’ 


speak to the culprit, and’ 






















GRACE, DARLING AND HER FATHER, 


making straw ‘hats, patchwork, or any other 
similar employment. Those who could not 
read or write, she patiently laboured to teach, 
and while thus occupied was all the time 
quietly gaining: their love and respect. 

It is’ impossible to say how many of her 
fellow creatures left the gates of that Yarmouth 
prison ‘better men and women than they were 
wlien’ they entered them. Surely her life’s 
work was a noble one. 


Very many more instances might we. men- 
tion of brave women, who have ventured to 
step aside from the ordinary quiet routine of 
life to do some great and noble work for which 
they felt especially fitted; and though, as far 
as the rest of us -are concerned, we may not 
feel that our impulse would lead us within the 
prison walls, or into the hospital by the side 
of the sick and dying, or amidst scenes of 
public life, we must remember all of us, 
both young and old, that our bravery may 
be exhibited in some other way, unseen by the 
world, but approved by God and our con- 
science. 

We can at any rate faithfully do the work 
of every day, not forgetting that even to do 
that will need us to exercise no small 
amount of courage and self-denial. ‘Still, 
if we succeed in our daily duty, we know 
our lives will not have been altogether 
useless, 

SYLVIA THORNE, 
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BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 
A TAME CANARY. 


ONCE had a little 
canary, who was 
very tame. Every 
morning he flew to 
me for his lump of 
sugar, and then re- 
turned with it to his 
. cage. One day, 
Gee’ during his flight, 

SSS my donne took it 
into her head to 
place a small look- 
ing~- glass in the 
middle of his prison. 
Upon seeing his 
form reflected, the little creature doubtless 
supposed that he saw another canary, and 
gave way to most extravagant manifestations 
of delight. We were much amused at this 
exhibition. The next morning he flew to me 
as usual to receive his lump of sugar, with the 
intention probably of presenting it to his 
newly-acquired companion, trying by every 
means that it should be accepted. Enraged 
at not succeeding, and in despair, he beat his 
head violently against the wires of his cage 
until he died. 

Perhaps I was as much to blame as my 
bonne for this luckless experiment, but I did 
not anticipate so unfortunate a result. 

WiLp HoRSEs. 

The immense steppes comprised between 
the Caucasus, the Sea of <Azof, and the 
Caspian Sea, abound with horses both tame 
and wild. They form small troops of from 
20 to 25, at the head of which ’one horse seems 
to hold undisputed sway. . Mares and foals 
compose thé=rest of the number: When the 
foals increasé-in size, their chief will no longer 
allow them¢to remain amongst them, but 
chases them“ away, from vtheir’ usual haunts. 
It often occurs that.a young, wealtly foal, ex- 
pelled by the despot, continues following its 
late companions at a Safe distance, observing 
them with an eye of regret, and receiving visits 
from its mother, who furtively nourishes it. 

A. USEFUL Pussy. ° 

An employé at an office, which she leaves 
at a certain hour, possesses a cat who never 
fails to ramble a considerable distance to meet 
her. When her mistress, over fatigued, falls 
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asleep, she patiently keeps watch beside her; 


but if visitors present themselves at the 
wicket-gate, Minnie gives her a pat on the 
cheek to wake her. 

FRENCH CATS. 

That cats in France possess more intelli- 
gence than dogs is the firm conviction of a 
friend of mine. She had a cat who daily sat 
on awindow-ledge, whence she could perceive 
persons coming across the garden to pay visits 
to the inmates of the house. Directly she 
saw an acquaintance of her mistress, she 
jumped down, scratched at the door to have 
zt opened, received the visitor with suitable 
respect at the bottom of the staircase, and 
went up with her to introduce her into the 


drawing-room. When the visitor got up to 
take leave, Pussy accompanied her as far as 
the garden-gate, and then resumed her place 
er visitors. 





POMPEY. 
I went down to Styria with mamma to pass 
the autumn with a friend at her lovely baronial 


mansion. Our dog was certainly to accom- 
pany us; indeed, how could we leave him 
behind ?>—rather would we have renounced 
our visit. Poor Pompey, enjoying the scene 
and the change as much as we did, bounded 
with exuberance of spirits till he made sad 
havoc with the baroness’s pretty drawing-room 
furniture. 

‘Your dog is really oo free,” said her son, 
a boy of about twelve years of age. ‘ Every- 
thing will be spoilt.” The remark was made 
in perfect good humour but we felt distressed 
and annoyed. ‘We willtie him up; we see 
that he is wild with delight; the scent of the 
pine forests seems really to intoxicate him.” 
They would not allow him to be tied up, but 
the Styrian youth undertook to keep Pompey 
inorder, and once or twice administered to 
him a rather smart caning, which, for our 
sake, he seemed courageously to endure. 
Upon the next occasion, looking about for his 
stick to give him a slight tap, he was asto- 
nished not to find it—it was nowhere to be 
seen. Pompey was standing on the door mat 
at the top of the garden steps, as if enjoying 
the scene; he had secretly snapped the cane 
in three pieces, and had hidden them under 
the mat on which he stood ! 


A Doc THAT CALCULATED TIME. 
Moss was a grand collie, and did his duty 
by the sheep in an unexceptionable manner. 
But what made us all like him was the 
devoted affection he showed for a little boy, 
the only child of his master and mistress. 
Wherever Tom went, if otherwise un- 
guarded, Moss accompanied him, his wistful 
looks turned towards the child, and woe betide 


the person who offered to touch the boy invan. 


unkindly fashion. When Tom was old enough 
to go to school he used to start for town on 
Monday morning early, and did not return to 
the farm until Saturday afternoon; the distance 
being too great for him to walk to and fro 
daily. hak 
Poor Moss took his little master’s first ab- 
sence greatly to heart; refused food for a 
couple of days, and looked as miserable as a dog 
could well do. 

On Saturday there was a meeting. Tom 
was not a demonstrative lad, and was not per- 
petually fussing about Moss; but they under- 
stood each other perfectly. 

Twice the boy and dog parted and met in 
this fashion, but on the third Saturday after- 
noon, Moss stationed himself on a little rising 


ground, from which he could see the road his 


young master must traverse. 

At the first glimpse of Tom in ‘the. far 
distance, he bounded to meet him, and the 
pair trudged homewards together. 

From that time Moss went every Saturday 
to meet Tom, never making a mistake, or 
starting on the wrong day, or at the wrong 








time. On other afternoons he enjoyed his 
after-dinner snooze by the kitchen fire, or 
under the shelter of a hayrick, and only left it: 
at the shepherd’s call. 

But one Saturday came—after years of un- 
erring calculation on the old dog’s part—and 
Tom looked. in vain for his shaggy friend. 
When he reached home Moss was stretched 
on the hearth-rug, and Tom, after his gentle 
fashion, was beginning to ask why he had 
not come as usual, to cheer him on his way. 

Poor Moss! He heard the beloved voice, 
but his glazing eyes could not see his young 
master ; yet, guided by the sound, he dragged 
his failing limbs to the lad’s feet, and there 
he dropped and died. I do not think my 
little fmend Tom did anything unworthy of a 
brave boy when he let his tears fall, thick and 
fast, on the shaggy head of his old, dead 
doggie. And'when he heard that the poor 
beast had started to meet him, but had dropped 
from sheer weakness—he had been suffering 
for days—it is not surprising that all the 
farmhouse dainties offered in succession could 
not tempt Tom to taste a morsel that night. 

Tom has long been a grown-up man. As 
a lad he knew how to value a faithful friend, 
though he walked on four legs. I hope he 
will always find friends as faithful who walk 
on two, and do not grow their own over- 
coats as old Moss did. 


JACK. | 

Another calculating dog I knew was a rough 
Scotch terrier, owned by a clergyman and 
canon of a cathedral. Jack knew that when 
his master was in residence they did not get 
so many walks together; but he was deter- 
mined to have as much of his society as 
pousble : so he made a practice of meeting 
nim on his way home from daily service. He 
reckoned time by hours and minutes, as well 
as Moss did by days, and managed to start 
almost to the instant without human instruc- 
tion or command, so as to enjoy the pleasure 
of his master’s society on the latter half of 
his homeward way. 


CHARLEY. 


In Cumber- 
land, lately, I 
met with a dog 
that could count 
after a differ- 
ent fashion. He 
belonged to a 
travelling potter 
and was sitting, 
resting himself, 
near the back 
gate, while the 
housekeeper 
bargained with his master for sundry articles 
of much needed crockery, we being six miles 
fromashop. . © : 

He was a large yellow dog, of no particular 
breed, and with no'.beauty, except a look of 
intense intelligence. ‘I gave him’a pat, as my 
custom is when I see a good-tempered looking 
dog, and said, ‘‘ What do they call you, old 
fellow ?” 

“ Tell the lady what your name is, Charley,” 
said the crockery merchant, who had just 
made a bargain with the housekeeper. Where- 
upon the old dog barked his reply, “Bow, 
wow,” with a stop’ between each syllable. 

“* Now, then, Charley, count three.” 

“ Bow—wow—wow ;” with still 
distinctness and longer pauses. 

“Now, then, Charley, count five.” » Which 

Charley proceeded to do as accurately as he 
had done thejsmallér number. 
.’ “Now, Ma’am ; you see Charlie knows how 
to count. He can always tell the difference 
between three and five, whichever way you put 
’em,” said the potter, and, having by this time 
completed his business, away he went with his 
clever doggie. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘* SELINA’S 
STORY,” EYC, 





CHAPTER III. 

ER inter- 
. view with 

f _the lawyer 
Qsr™ left Katie 
a3 with a hu- 
miliating 
sense of 
defeat. 
Hot tears 
were qui- 
vering 
under her 
eyelids. 
For the 
first time 
she was realising all 
the pain of her posi- 
tion, all the mortifica- 
tion of having to en- 
counter strangers and 
in asking them for 
work, virtually solicit 
their patronage. 

No doubt if she had 
put her grievance into 
words, it would have 
y seemed a very small 
affair; but a look and a tone are 
safe vehicles, either of pleasure or of 
pain, and her mortification was not at 
the man’s want of respect, it was for the 
principle that underlaid it; treated like 
a lady till she made known her errand, 
then dismissed with scant courtesy. 

“I cannot go on as I have begun,”’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘ It seems so lower- 
ing, and there is no knowing what I may 
subject myself to if I persevere.”’ 

But the object she had in view again 
came to her mind to strengthen and to 
netve her. 

“As if Frank wasn’t worth all that 
and a great deal more,’’ she thought. 
“What have I had to endure yet? 
Scarcely a pin-prick. [ll make up my 
mind not to care. I’ll send the exactions 
of young ladyism to the winds. Like 
Charlotte Bronté with the reviewers of 
her first book, I’ll assert my right to be 
as ill-used as a man.”’ 

In this heroic frame of mind she pro- 
ceeded to the next address. This time 
she did not walk up and down before the 
solicijtor’s chambers ; she went in at once 
as if she meant business. 

She; had to wait for some time before 
she could see him. One of his clerks at 
last ushered her in to his presence. 

He was an elderly man, quiet and un- 
pretentious, although he had a full share 
of the sagacity and penetration indis- 
pensableto the membersof his profession. 
Scarcely raising: his eyes from his desk 
he asked her to be seated, and in another 
Minute or two threw aside his pen and 
_ looked at her with an air of attention. 

So without further invitation or preli- 






minary she told him in a very straight- | 


forvard manner why she had called on 
Im. He passed her over a document 
yellow with age. 
“Do you think you could write like 
| that ?”’ he said. 
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“IT could buttry. More difficult things 
than that are acquired by practice.’’ 

‘Certainly. I have heard of other 
young ladies taking to this sort of thing. 
It is tedious, and it is unremunerative.”’ 

‘‘Such as it.is I am a candidate fer 
it,”’ she said brightly. 

“Well, as it happens, my last copyist 
has failed me, and there is all this pile 
to set at work. upon.” 

‘Then my application is not inoppor- 
tune.” 

““Wewill see. I have but one scruple 
in giving it into hands like yours, not a 
business scruple; will you patdon me 
for having it ?”’ 

“*Certainly.”’ 

‘Poor as the work is, I should not 
like to put it out of the reach of any who 
might be needing it more.”’ 

The quick colour mounted to her 
temples. Was she really, in making 
this moderate demand, committing a sin 
against society? It wascurious that the 
readiness to employ her was again ex- 
cused by reference to other claims more 
pressing. But in the present instance 
she felt sure that the plea did not come 
from selfish motives. 

‘It often happens,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘thatan invalided law-clerk 
or superannuated schoolmaster takes to 
this kind of thing. The supply is not 
nearly equal to the demand, so I do not 
see why you young ladies should be 
allowed to take it from them. Women 
are more aggressive now than they used 
to be.” 

“You speak in the interest of the 
labouring classes,’’ said Katie; ‘‘ but 
are they really the class on whom 
poverty presses the most heavily. Is 
not genteel poverty a very bitter thing ; 
the difficulty to maintain the appearance 
necessary to maintain respect; the diffi- 
culty for parents to educate boys, and 
when they leave school launch them in 
life as their birth, tastes and education 
direct they should be launched? It is 
hard to make servants of those who have 
the capacity to govern.” 

‘‘That is clear. I know something of 
the sorrows of the class you are endea- 
vouring to represent.”’ 

“Well, the girls of a family are in 
general shielded and taken care of, but 
they feel all the burden in seeing it. If 
duty binds them at home instead of 
ordering them out in the world, is it not 
hard for them to sit there with tied 
hands because if they proclaim their 
wants, their respectability will be com- 
promised, and because that being patent 
they must leave effort to those to whom 
poverty is neither crime nor shame ?”’ 

“Enough,” said the lawyer; ‘now I 
know quite enough of you to feel justified 
in letting you help me. You want to put 
a shoulder to the wheel, do you not? It 
is quite interesting to know the history 
of some of the applicantsfor copy. My 
last was an artist, whose pictures, gems 
in their way, accumulated round him 
without ever finding a purchaser. To 
me, one of the truest proofs of his genius 
was inthe fact of his being content 
with the scanty subsistence he could 
obtain for labour in this direction, in 
order that he might devote the remainder 
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of his time to an art, by which he could 
neither earn fame nor wealth.” 

‘¢ And has he succeeded ?’’ exclaimed 
Katie. ‘‘ Oh, I should like to know that 
he had succeeded !”’ : 

“Yes, he has succeeded. Now, at 
forty years of age, one of his pictures 
has been hung in a good position at the 
Academy. He has had two or three good 
orders given him, and the sale of some 





‘of his landscapes at a high figure. So 


you see it comes to pass that I am free 
to arrange with you.” : 


The arrangement only promised seven 
shillings a week, and it seemed to be the 
price of four hours’ straining’ every day ; 
but Katie knew that it was fair, and 
having received her documents, she car- 
ried them away fully satisfied she had so 
much to herobject. It did not seem now 
to her by any means a humiliation to 
apply for work and its reward. Hex first 
attempt that day had seemed to degrade 
her, but the’ second upraised her, and 
set her on her feet with fresh hope. 


Katie had taken with her to Preston a 
beautiful pincushion, made of the finest 
tatting over blue satin. 

Having priced this and put a number 
on it, which was to do duty for a name, 
she left it at a ‘‘ladies’ bazaar,’’ the 
understanding being that if it found a 
purchaser the money would be forwarded 
to her, slightly discounted; if not, the 
article would be returned. 

This kind of speculation is often, no 
doubt, attended by much waiting and 
disappointment ;, but the principle of it 
is honourable, and in many cases may 
have proved highly advantageous. 

She addressed herself now to her law- 
copying with a zeal worthy of the pur- 
pose that animated her. She found a 
correct deciphering of the characters 
difficult, and the musty old papers did 
not add to their attractiveness. The 
time she gave to them was nearly all 
taken from sleep. She took a few papers 
to her school-house, and would remain 
occasionally. half an hour after the 
children ; but, for all that, the money she 
made by copying was very hardly earned. 
She was thankful to have the prospect 
of earning so much towards the fifty 
pounds, but how was the remainder 
to be realised? Notwithstanding her 
determination never again to’ be the 
dupe of an advertisement, she really did 
answer a third, bearing on the ‘‘ Employ- 
ment at Home”’ question. This time 
there was some excuse for her. The 
advertiser stated that a full conviction 
of the talents and energies of women, 
their difficulty in finding a scope for 
their powers without leaving the privacy 
and comfort of home, had determined 
her to make the departments in which 
female ability of the higher class might 
be employed and well remunerated her 
particular study, in the (disinterested) 
hope that she might be of use to her 
struggling sisters (ladies, of course !). 
The results she had put into a book, the 
price of which being forwarded, any lady 
might be informed of a means of liveli- 
hood within the compass of her ability, 
and from earning two to three pounds 
weekly realise much higher sums. 

Katie thought a book must cast some 
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light on the difficulty, and speculated 
thereupon with the inevitable postage 
stamps. And if she was disappointed 
in finding her ‘‘ forte’’ it was a pity, for 
no sphere for the exercise of genius and 
industry was omitted, from the writing 
of novels and illustrating of the same to 
the extraction of corns. Nay, this last 
profession seemed to be the most pro- 
mising and lucrative of all, for the author 
stated flourishingly that she knew of one 
fair chiropodist who always waited on 
her patients in her carriage. Katie was 
not ambitious of that distinction; more- 
over, remaining ‘‘ at home,”’ her practice 
was likely to be limited. The trades 
held sacred to the lords of the creation 
were encroached upon most mercilessly. 
Chemistry was declared to be ger sea 
feminine vocation, because an_ intel- 
lectual one; and as an encouragement 
to the chemical aspirant, the author 
thought that possibly Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Cheapside,.might take a pupil. 
(4.2. masc., apprentice, fem., pupil.) 
‘‘ Unfortunate Mr. Smith!’’ exclaimed 
Katie. ‘I wonder if he will have a 
hundred girls writing to him; and if he 
takes one, unfortunate ninetyand nine !’’ 
She turned over to be informed how 
to japan tea-trays, make sweetmeats, 
and bead fringes ; but though the book 
might contain a stray hint for a person 
living in a large town, desirous of in- 
creasing her income in a private way, 
there was nothing that could possibly 
be a guide to her. 

She felt so flat and then so angry 
after the perusal of this highly satisfac- 
tory pamphlet that she thought she 
should never again ‘hear the assertion, 
‘‘ Where’s there’s a will there’s a way ”’ 
without being in a fever to contradict it. 

But how often in such cases does’the 
way open when we are least expecting 
that it will be so accommodating. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 


Netu.—The “ poke"? bonnets of black straw are 
uite as much worn as ever only they are bent rather 
atter, and wider in front. If yours be lined with 
black velvet, it would not need new lining for the 
winter. If however, you wish for a change from 
the red bows and black lining, try some old-gold 
coloured ribbon instead, and a small black feather. 
Line the bonnet also with old-gold satin. Three 
yards and a half of the ribbon should make the new 
onnet and the strings, and } of a yard of old-gold 
satin cut on the bias, and divided into three picces, 
will make the fashionable gathered lining. Crease 
the satin at the back, in straight lines, and run in 
fine gathering stitches in the double satin. This 
will change the appearance of the bonnet completely, 
at an expense of 5s. carefully laid out. 

An Anxious Pupit.—We do not think you necd de- 
spair of being able to make your own dresses. At 
present you scem to have little time to devote to 
anything- but your studies. You can, however, 
perfect yourself in needlework, especially in button- 
hole making, in both cotton and cloth, which will 
prove most useful in future attempts. 

M:L.—Read the article in our second number on 
‘Winter clothes and How to Make Them.” It 
contains much information which you will find 
useful. You seem to have cut-out’ the front gores 
of your new dress both for the same side, forgetting 
that thé material was not reversible. With great 
care you might cut the sleeves out of one of the 
sides, and take the piecc laid aside for the sleeves 
for the new breadth. 

On THE WyE.—The band of crewel embroidery which 
you describe might be used as the top of a 
“ Laveuse’’ tunic, which is sown on the top of the 
kiltings of a short skirt, and then turned up, as 
the washer-women turn up their dresses, in front. 
Toaserge dress of dark sage-green it would be 
a suitable trimming, 





Moru.—Princesse dresses are quite as much worn as 
ever by of your age. hey are fastened at the 
back. ou will find a good all-wool serge thebest 
wearing material for your every-day dress. If it 
must be made-up inexpensively, trim it with itself; 
but if you can afford to purchase a little velveteen 
it will much improve the general appearance of the 
costume. 

Giruz.—Black kid. gloves are quite as suitable for 
you, as for your elder sister. 

CuHRYSANTHEMUM.—Girls as a rule do not wear arti- 
ficial flowers, even though they dress at present 
exactly like their mothers. The flower you have 
selected for your 0 de guervre,'is rather a large 
one too, and violet, rosebud, or forget-me-not 
seem more in accordance with “‘ Sweet sixteen.” 

Sopnia.—Sealskin caps or turbans wil] be much used 
by young girls this winter. They are quite in- 
expensive, and have a large spreading looped bow 
of coloured ribbon over the top of the crown. 

Mousiz.—Your two dresses would make into one 
good walking dress. The half-worn velveteen 
skirt would dye black and do up like new. Cut the 
deep kilting on the skirt a little narrower, and 
take away the rubbed parts. Have the black 
cashmere cleaned, and from the best of it make a 
bodice, and scarf tunic, for the velveteen skirt. 

Winter Rosr.—The hair of young girls is still worn 
down the back, but is no longer quite in flowing 
locks. The whole of the hair is gathered to the nape 
of the neck, and made into a plait of three strands, 
extending a short way down. It is then tied with a 
black or coloured bow, leaving the ends free. 
Many girls do their hair in a smal) plaited coil, like 
grown-up people, and have a few tiny curled locks 
in front. ‘This is much more tidy, and prevenis the 
dress from becoming soiled with the hanging hair. 
We do not recommend soda to wash the hair, as it 
makes it brittle, dry, andharsh. Dr. Pye Chavasse 
advises ‘‘ A good washing with soap and, water and 
a good brushing with two good hair brushes.” 


NEEDLEWORK. 


An Orpuan.—You are very clever to have made your 
mother’s caps for so long a period, but we do not 
wonder the widow’s borders are a great difficulty to 
you. You will require several round wooden sticks, 
on which to run the borders when you have hemmed 
them. Press them very tightly together, to make 
the creases you mention, and then damp them 
with a little very clean gum-water. After this, 
stand the sticks, with the borders on them, on a 
plate in the oven, and bake them for‘a little time. 
Only experience will enable you to go through these 
various processes in such a delicate way, that the 
borders will emerge from your hands quite unsoiled. 
But as you say that you are anxious to “try and 
try again,” we give you the plainest instructions 
possible. 

. A.—Braiding is very pleasant work, and is not too 
difficult for you to attempt. It is also in fashion 
for dresses, and jackets, on all kinds of cloth, serge, 
and other thick woollen materials. So whatever 
you do should be useful. All kinds of braiding 
patterns can be obtained very easily. The simplest 
way however is touse Briggs’ transferring patterns, 
which are designs laid on in some thick gumming 
fluid, which can be transferred to any material, by 
ironing them with a hotiron. They can be obtained 
at every shop where fancy work materials are sold. 
Very neat stitches are necessary in braiding, and 
sewing-silk to match the braid, is preferable to 
cotton, as the latter turns colour in the wearing. 


Honry.—The little red earthenware jars which you 
mention, are easily utilised, and made pretty. ‘They 
are somctimes of an excellent colour, but usuall 
need washing-over with a little red lead, mixed wit 
water, and applied with a bit of soft rag. After 
this is quite dry, gum on some of the pretty floral 
scraps, sold by stationcrs in sheets, or else find 
some book giving Egyptian or Grecian outlines, 
and trace them over, afterwards cutting them out, 
by the aid of your tracings, in black paper. Then 
gum them on the little jar, in the way the figures 
stand as painted on the antique vases which I dare- 
say you have seen in the British Museum. Varnish 
the whole jar over with copal varnish, which must 
be laid on smoothly, and then the jar must be placed 
ina cool cupboard. It will take quite two days to 
dry. 

Sondp-068,— Window siting holland is used for the 
linen scrap-books about which youinquire. One 
yard divided lengthwise, and then into thirds, makes 
six leaves. Keep the selvage side for the back, and 
bind the other three with coloured braid or ribbon. 
One yard each of the various coloured linens is re- 
quired to give a pleasant change of colour. 


RECREATIONS. 


A Litrre Giri.—You are not at all too young to 
commence learning to swim at seven. As you and 
pent mother live in thé country, you very probably 

ave never seen one of the swimming competitions 
for ladies, which have been held several times in 
London. The youngest competitor we ever saw 
there had arrived at the mature age of five years, 
and was a daughter of Mr, Plimsoll, who has done 
so much for our poor sailors. There are several 
good swimming mistresses, amongst others, Miss 
Humphries; at the Marylebone Public, Baths. 
Beryi.—It is quite possible for you to learn to skate 
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by yourself, if you are brave enough to laugh at a | 








few falls. ‘The cheapest kind of skates are “ blade- 
skates.” They cost about 8s. 6d., but the best arc 
the “spring skates’ at a guinea. You will find 
skating a very enjoyable exercise. Wethink “ roller 
po gall will not help you to learn real ice-skating 
at all. . 

‘Puri. TEACHER.—If you cannot. manage to obtain 
exercise enough out of doors, you will find battle- 
dore and shuttlecock—played with spirit for an 
hour every evening — will assist you in retaining 
your health. It is the most invigorating of games, 
and keeps hands, arms, and shoulders, as well as 
the back, in easy motion. The Americans have an 
amusing game called ‘‘ Beanbags,”’ which is played 
by three or four people. It merely consists of a 
few small bags filled with peas or beans, which are 
thrown rapidly from one player to the other. Their 
weight would be about a quarter of a pound. An 
india-rubber ball, too, gives good exercise, and a 
skipping-rope still better. We can well imagine 
that, after being in the school all day, you are 
stiffand chilly, and want something to warm and 
amuse you as well. 

Prayer.—We do not know that ‘an apron 1s re- 
quired” at Jawn-tennis, as many clubs exist which 
do not adopt them at all. All, however, have some 


simple, pretty dress, or uniform, in order to be 
alike, awn-tennis pouches are very gencrally 
used to contain the balls and bags to hold the 


shoes worn for playing. The latter are very neces-’ 
sary in the country, where people have to go some 
distance to play. For lawn-tennis at homé any 
useful short dress is suitable, and unless you joincd 
a club you would not need a special one. The 
pouches hang at the waist, and are very often beau- 
tifully embroidered and decorated by the owner. 
The shoe-bag is generally of brown holland, or 
crash, bound with braid, with the initials, or mono- 
gram braided upon it, 


COOKERY. 


DevonsHirRE.—The tomatoes in cans will be found 
a valuable addition to your bill of fare, and in soups 
and gravies they are most excellent. We find 
the third of an eightpenny can sufficient for a dinner 
vegetable dish. This is turned into a clean sauce- 
pan, and with the addition of some crumbs of bread 
to thicken it, pepper and salt, and a little bit of 
butter, it becomes a delicious stew. Some people 
like a wee scrap of onion, or the dish rubbed with 
garlic, before pouring the stew into it. We have 
had such quantities of fresh tomatoes for sale in all 
the green-grocers’ shops, that they bid fair to become 
a standing dish. They are very nice cut in rounds 
and laid in a pie dish with layers of bread-crumbs, 
pepper and salt, and a little butter between. In 
fact, dressed in just the same way as oysters are 
scalloped. Then bake them for half an hour in the 
oven. 


A Younc Coox.—Potato chips are not very difficult 
to do nicely. Perhaps the fat in which you fried 
them was not hot enough, and your potatoes were 
too wet. This may have caused the fat to cool; in 
which case, the chips would not be crisp, and would 
taste disagreeably of grease. We will give you 
the entire receipt that we use if you wish for it. 


ART. 


E. M. S.—A proof engraving is one of the very few 
first impressions taken from a copperplate. They 
rarely have any printing on the edges, neither the 
title, nor the name of the printer orengraver. They 
are, of course, the best and most valuable impres- 
sions, and occasionally have the word “ proof” 
printed on them. “ 


Orp Cuairs.—Angelica Kauffman was by ,birth a 
Swiss. She came to England in the year 1765. She 
was elected a Royal Academician, and with Mary 
Mozer divides the honour of being the only female 
English members. Her history, which is at once a 
most romantic and sorrowful one, is related:in Miss 
Thackeray’s tale ‘‘ Miss Angel,” in which you would 
very probably be much interested. Chippendale 
and Sheraton were both celebrated English’ wood- 
carvers and furniture makers in the last century. 
Chippendale was also the writer of a large book 
filled with his designs. The recent passion for 
(acon Anne furniture, and other articles of ancient 

ate, has made the remains of his furniture very 
valuable, and his name, and that of Sheraton, are 
both applied, we have no doubt, to furniture which 
they never saw. 


HOUSEKEFPING.. 


AwnxteTy.—The mistress of the house, however young, 
should know all the duties of the house, and the 
exact method in which they are best performed. You 
will find an educated mind a vast assistance to you 
in your endeavour to make yourself into a goui 
housekeeper, and you will bring your reasoning 
powers to bear upon a thousand:things that an un- 
educated servant ‘‘ never thinks about.”” Thereare 
several good handbooks of domestic economy which ° 
you had better study. You will find the duties of the 
different, servants, about which you inquire, very 
carefully explained in both. ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Precy.—Of course your brothers may not,competc 
for our prizes. Several boys have asked the same 
question, and have had the same reply. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


JASPER drew out a roll of white paper, 
which he opened and flung down on the 
bed—ten pound notes, twenty pound 
notes, and fifty pound notes! A second 
roll, ditto; then another, and another, 
and yet another, until he lost count, and 
the bed was strewed with a new and 
costly coverlet of fluttering, rustling 
papers. 

Jasper’s face grew a bricky tint; ‘his 
eyes glared and glowed as parcel was 
added to parcel! At last the notes were 
told out, and the capacious depths of 
the bag were found to be filled with 
gold. 

Bright shining sovereigns that glit- 
tered a deep red in the dim candle-light 
—that shone, and flashed, as they came 
pouring out of the dark bag. 

Jasper plunged his fingers into the 
heap of coins; he turned them over, 
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ZARA: 


listened to their musical chink, 

rattled them about, weighed them 
on his palms, then bathed both 
hands in the depths of the precious 
metal. 

He bent down over them, fondly, 
caressingly, eagerly, like a famished 
wretch who, for once in his life, has 
come to a sumptuous feast, and 
found food enough, and to spare. 

“Oh, Jasper! what grandes 
vichesses! Crest quelque chose 
de merveitleux ! What a sacred 
trust! How shall we find our 
guest, and give her back her for- 
tune ?”’ 

His wife’s eager voice, clear and 
musical as it was, rasped on Jas- 
per’s ear like a harsh discord. Had 
the clatter of loud trumpets, or a 
hoarse thunder-clap, reverberated 
through the room, he could not 
have been more startled. 

It roused him from his delicious 
reverie, dispelled the 
charm, and told him 
the ‘costly treasure 


was not his. With an 2 
impatient gesture he ; (\ 
wiped his reeking \ 
brow, and turned to SS 7 
Phillis. NS 
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MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 
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‘Our guest, as you call her, must 
come herself to claim her money. I 
shan’t give up one.farthing until she 
does, trust.me forsthat.’’: 

‘‘ What.can .youdo,-Jasper?” 

“Hasn’t that old hag been lumbering 
up| my premises for the last twelve 
months? Haven’t I the right to hold it 
fast until I find the rightful owner ? And 
I shadd keep it until I do.’. 

** Heoucez ! You are not in earnest, 
Jasper !”’ * 

‘*Never was more so in my life, 
‘Possession is nine points of the law,’ 
and I have that much of the law on my 
side. Iam not so great a dolt as you 
think me, Phillis.’’ 

Jasper, with his greedy eyes, his flushed 
cheeks, his clenched hands, his hungry, 
eager, dastardly expression of counte- 
nance, looked at the moment like the 
very embodiment of those selfish, cove- 
tous passions that destroy men’s lives, 
and hurl them down to doom. 

What evil has selfishness not done for 
the human race ? 

The answer comes up like a wail from 
our cities, our towns, our secluded ham- 
lets, our quict fire-sides, telling us it has 
tainted society with its foul breath, it has 
separated families, it has broken hearts. 

What evil has covetousness not done 
for us ? 

Down through the ages comes the 
mournful answer. The. ‘‘ mess of ‘pot- 
tage,’ ‘‘the goodly -Babylonish gar- 
ment,’’ the ‘‘ lowing cattle,’? have found 
their counterparts in,every gencration. 
Covetousness grudged the waste of 
‘precious ointment.’* Covetousness 
betrayed our Lord and Master! 

Jasper, at this moinent, looked the 
concentrated type of all these hated 
evils, and his poor little wife gazed at 
him with startled eyes and sinking heart. 

What misery had she brought about 
in putting an unlooked-for temptation 
in his way? Her voice trembled in its 
earnestness as she said—‘‘ Put it away, 
Jasper. The owner will come or send 
tor her money without doubt, ‘and, until 
she does, let us prove ‘worthy ‘of ‘our 
trust,”” .< oo Be he 

‘¢Stuff and nonsénse, Phillis! Don’t 
exasperate me with your. weakness. 
That money is mine until. I sée good and 
fitting reason for giving it-up. There is 
not a clue by which to trace her—thereis 
not a line or written word:.to: name its 
owner... The notes are such. as may:,be 
changed in business.anyday without 
calling forth a'single ‘question, or raising 
a suspicion. “As for'-the gold, ‘why: it 
is just ‘like any othér “gold—your own 
sense might tell you ¢#a¢ could-never be 
claimed.” 

The sight of the money was exciting 
him wondrously. He plunged his hands 
deeply into it again, piling it up in 
heaps: | om 

‘*T’ wonder how much money there is ? 
Have we. left any in the bag?’’ He 
took up the old valise,:shook it,-and, as 
if.in answer to his question, a scrap of 
paper fluttered out and fell down amongst 
the bank notes. 1 

He:picked it up, andread-aloud::— . 

“« * My granddaughter’s monéy:*i:Ten 
thousand pounds for my dear grandchild, 
Zara Meldicott Keith.’ ”’ 





- forgotten. 


Only these words. 
rough and coarse; the writing shaky, 
indistinct, and feeble. 

‘Oh, yes, Jasper. Now, ave know to 
whom the money belongs.’ Our guest 
told me of “Zara,’’ exclaimed Phillis, 
briskly, 22 °5p-" 

‘‘What did;she say? Where is this 
Zara?’? asked:Jasper, with a very evident 
anxiety in his voice. er 

‘She told me Zara was a child about 
a year old. Her mother, a widow, had 
just come home with her from some 
foreign country, and Zara was to} have 
the money settled on her, in consequence 
of a threat her grandmother had made.” 

“What threat? It seems a pretty 
little family history.” eee 

‘“‘Her daughter married against her 
will, and she threatened she would never 
leave her a penny—so the grandchild 
was to have the tortune, the mother to 
act as guardian.”’ 

Jasper pondered for a minute, then 
burst into a fit of laughter that sounded 





strangely harsh, dissonant, and un- ! 


natural. 

“Tet Zara come to claim her money. 
We will wait until she arrives—this 
lucky young lady of two years old! She 
doesn’t know the value of money yet, so 
we can use it until she puts in an 
appearance.”’ 

Tears welled up into Phillis’s eyes. 
She laid her hand on her husband’s 
arm, and looked at him pleadingly. 

‘““Hfélas! don’t say that, I beseech 
you. Return the money at once.’’. 

‘‘How in the world am I to réturn:it ? 
Where is the old woman? Where is the 
child? They may both be dead and 
buried by this time.” 

“But there are ways of finding out. 
You English people employ detectives— 
you advertise—you make inquiries when 
you want to find out things. I don’t 


understand, but you know about it, | 


Jasper. Do your utmost; don’t bring 
sin on our souls because of this money. 


What is all the world’s wealth compared | 


to a quiet conscience ?”’ 


Tears ran down Phillis’s cheeks as she | 


spoke. 

“Silence, woman! You are a greater 
dolt thar { gave you credit for. Don’t 
rave, I say !”’ 

“ Vratment! Jamnot raving. My 

words have honest meaning. I will 
never consent to your touching that 
money until you have tried every means 
in your power to discover the true 
owner.” 
For a moment even her terror was 
She spoke with a firm 
decision that amounted to a warning, 
and Jasper became aware that in his 
own house had sprung up one who 
would dispute his right to the newly- 
found treasures—perhaps even would in- 
form' against him, and bring on him the 
terrors of the law. 

True, she was only a poor weak ob- 
stacle, that he could strike down to the 
dust if it suited his purpose to do so. 
~* But Jasper, with otherlessons of worldly 


‘wisdom, had learnt a kind of diplomacy. 


His.system was fever to raise the spirit 


of. antagonism when he could avoid 


doing so—again, he thought it best 


never to crush down his tools while there | 


The paper was | 





was a chance of turning them to his pur- 
pose. So he paused and considered, 
looking down pensively at the treasure 
on the bed, and seemingly greatly im- 
pressed with his wife’s remarks. . 

When he spoke, it was with a tone of 
approval. 

* After all, you women sometimes hit 
the right nail on the head. Yes, Phillis, 
I will take your advice, and use the 
means you suggest. I will advertise in 
the papers, name three months for get- 
ting answers, and until the end of that 
time the money shall go back into the 


old bag, and the bag shall return to its 


quarters in the cupboard.”’ 

‘© Bon ! that-will be doing right.” ‘i 
Phillis dashed the tears away from 
her eyes, and looked up with a smile. 
It is gratifying to find one’s advice 
taken and acted on. Our advice may 
not be faultless, but it is our best, and 
we have counselled according to our 
light. 

Jasper drew his note-book and pencil 
from his pocket, and scribbled the rough 
drafts of two advertisements. The first 
ran thus :— 

‘‘ Tf the woman who left a package at 
a lodging-house, near London, more 


_ than twelve months ago, does not call 
_or send for it within ninety days, the 


contents will be disposed of to defray 
expenses.” 

“Is that sufficiently plain?’’ asked 
Phillis dubiously. 

‘Quite plain enough for the person 
concerned. Se will understand, and 
that is all we require. No need toen- 
lighten the whole world. 1’ll read! the 
second advertisement.”’ i 

“Tf Z. M. K. will call at No. 5, Bow- 


' lane, within three months, she will hear 


of something to her advantage.” : 
“Why ‘Bow-lane,’ Jasper? Had 
not better give your own address ?”’ 
“Not if I knowit. 1 have a friend 


you 


| in Bow-lane, and he will communicate 


with me when Z. M. K. appears.”’ 

“If she appears, poor child!” 

“if not, her friends can come. At 
any rate, I shall have done my part, and 
have aright to the ‘peaceful conscience’ 
to which you alluded.”’ 





CHAPTER Vill, 


THE merry Christmas bells struck out 
from spire to steeple, echoing, answer- 
ing each other as they proclainted, 
from end to end of London, and all 
through that suburban neighbourhood, 
‘* On earth, peace, good will to men.” 

Phillis started as she listened ; the 
sound seemed to recall the old woman’s 
words so plainly that she trembled. 

‘“« Jasper, it is very late. There are 
the bells ringing, it is Christmas-cve, 
you know.” 

‘‘A happy Christmas to you, little 
wife. I take it as a good omen that we 
have made such a discovery on this 
night. Better fortune is dawning for us, 
perhaps. Here goes the treasure into 
its hiding place,’’ said he, laughing 


| grimly. _ He lifted the-heavy bag care- 





fully, turned round to replace it in the 
cupboard, when his eyes beheld an 
apparition, that almost made him drop 
his burden in alarm. 
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Standing just inside the door, at the 
opposite end of the room, was a little 
figure, clad in a long white night-dress. 

Its cheeks were pale, its great solemn, 
questioning dark eyes were dilated to 
the utmost, as though intently watching 
all that was passing in the room. 

“Paul! what are you doing there, 
sir?’’? asked his step-father, recovering 
himself, and locking the cupboard. - 

‘| heard you and mother talking so 
loud that I got out of bed to see wha 
was the matter.”’ 4 

‘« How long have you been there ?”’ | 

‘Ever since you took that big black 
bag out of the cupboard.” : 

Did you see what was in it?”’ 

“Heaps of gold and bank notes. My 
granddaughter’s money. Ten thousand 
pounds for my dear grandchild, Zara 
Meldicott Keith,’’ replied he, repeating 
the words rapidly. 

‘Did you hear what we were talking 
about?’’ asked Jasper, his voice growing 
ominously calmer with the calmness of 
passion at a white heat. 

‘‘Every word, sir,’’ replied Paul, 
looking up with honest truthfulness. 

*“You wretched spy, sneak, coward, 
that you are! How dare you prowl 
about at this hour, you mean, paltry 
fellow! [ll make you forget all you 
have seen and heard. I'll kill you if 
ever you mention a word about it to any 
human creature.”’ 

While Jasper raged thus, he had 
darted over to Paul, and grasped him by 
the arm, his eyes flashing with fury. 

He shook the wretched boy with 
violence, then showered blow after blow 
on his head, his back, and shoulders. 

The child shrieked with pain and 
terror. ath 

“Tl make you forget it; promise me 
you will never utter a word about the bag 
to any one, promise me, promise me!’? 

“Oh sir, please let me alone; don’t 
murder me.”’ i 

“Murder! yes, that’s the word; I'll 
thrash you until every bone in your body 
1s broken unless you promise.’? 

Phillis tried to interfere and snatch 
her boy from the madman, for he was 
mad with rage, but he swept her aside 


like a drooping rush, took a yet firmer : 
hold of the weeping Paul, and struck ; 


fiercely at him again. 

‘‘Oh, spare me, sir!’’ 

‘Promise, and I’ll let yow-go.”’ 

“I promise. Never will 1 mention one 
word,”’ 


| The step-father released hisclutch, and ; 
the child fled, sobbing, terrified, bruised 


and bleeding into his mother’s arms. 
. In certain ancient English boroughs 
itis, or used to be, the custom amongst 
the parish authorities of the place to 
survey the boundaries every few years. 
n these occasions a due amount of 
pomp, ceremony, and festivity was ob- 
‘erved, but the remarkable feature of the 
fase was this: They took a small boy 
With them, and at various points of the 
border limit (or scientific frontier), they 
ogged him pretty soundly, that these 
Points might be indelibly fixed in his 
memory, as associated with bodily pain. 
Jasper had doubtless never heard of 
‘his, or he might not-have had re- 
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course to flogg72g to make little Paul 
** forget ’’ the history of that night. 

It but stereotyped the event in his 
memory with vivid distinctness; at any 
period during his future life he could re- 
call the picture to his mind, with all its 
Rembrandt-like shadows—the gloomy 
chamber, lit with a single candle, the 
bed .strewed with crisp, fluttering bank 
notes, the red gold that chinked and 
shone, his mother, tearful and pleading, 
his step-father, greedy, grasping, and 
violent ! 

And then, like a mournful echo from: 
the realms of thé dead, clear and distinct, 
mingling with the Christmas chimes, 
making silence vamidst. the turmoil of 
selfish passiotis, ever. seemed to echo the 
words, “* My-..granddaughter’s «money, 
ten thousand-pounds for my dear-grand- 
child, Zara Meldicott Keith.” 9 *""4 
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EXCELLENT WOMEN: 
Mrs. DANIELL, OF ALDERSHOT.. 


















who have not heard 
of ‘the. great military 
statian.at Aldershot: 






“vat the’ camp, and 
(many: have read of 
? the military manocu- 
--yres, sham fights, 
and reviews that 
take place there. 

Twenty-five years 
ago Aldershot was a 
small obscure country 
village, numbering 
scarcely 600 inhabitants, 
a mere handful of thatched 





‘ The landscape: around is 
a tbroken with ridgés'’of low 
hills; dense plantations of fir trees, and wide 
stretches" of open,;moorland, dreary enough 

ight:.in: their ‘season’ with 


in: winter, cbut bri 
gorse and’ heather.’ ~ z 


Away on the further side of the town, run- .| 


ning under the range of “ Czesar’s Camp” and 
“‘ Hungry Hill,” stretches the ‘‘ Long Valley,” 
a place of wild, almost eerie, desolation, 
though with a beauty all its own of form and 
colour, and celebrated now in the annals of 
Aldershot as the scene of many a dusty battle 
and bloodless victory. Looking away again 
beyond the village, the eye rests upon the long 
ridge of the Hog’s Back, which lies between 
the towns of Guildford and Farnham, ending 
abruptly just before it reaches the latter in the 
higher fir-crowned Hill of Crooksbury. All 
these ‘places are familiar to readers of the 
newspapers, although having no special 
interest in the camp. 

In 1854 came the Crimean War, quickly 
followed by the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, 
and during this period a good deal of the land 


‘HERE are few of our readers ° 


7) tite ete. ‘ey 
ae Sonye-may have beén |’ 


‘regimental 


chased by Government for the purpose of 
forming a “ permanent camp of instruction.” 

Acres of gorse and heather were soon burnt 
down, fir woods cleared away, and upon the 
Open space rose. street after street of the 
dreary black huts which formed “ the 
camp.” 

Then below the hill on which the camp stands 
were erected the huge blocks of the “ perma- 
nent barracks’ for cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry. Close up to these, with nothing but a 
roadway between, comes the town itself, a mass 
of irregularly-built houses, dotted down with- 
out any apparent idea of order or plan, unless 
it might be how near they could get to the 
Government ground. By degrees, this town 
has extended itself all the way back to the 
village again. 

In a few years the population had increased 
from 600 to 7,000, and the camp numibered 
from 12,000 to 18,000 soldiers. In summer 
there have been as many as 24,000. 


Unfortunately, wherever large numbers of 
soldiers are gathered together (except during 
war, and sometimes even then), flocks of 
human vultures come to find their prey. 
Drinking-shops, low music-halls, and other 
haunts of revelry and vice, spring up rapidly. 
Young men, wearied with the monotony of 
camp and barrack: life, fell easy victims to the 
sliatpers who emptied their pockets and ruined 
their characters. .A Christian officer, who had 


‘been two years at the station, wrote, in 1862, 
‘that! “Nothing that was ever said of the 


abounding wickedness could go beyond the 
reality.” , 

At that time there were comparatively few 
who took much interest in the true welfare of 
the soldier. Much has been done since in 
providing recreation-rooms and well-regulated 
canteens, and other counter. 
attractions; but such efforts were then new, 
and at Aldershot, as in most garrisons, the 
soldier had to look to the town for his amuse- 
ment and relaxation. A large proportion of 
every regiment consists of mere lads or boys, 
and the poor fellows had every temptation to 
get into trouble and among bad companions. 
The chaplains had their Sunday services and 
routine duties, and the Scripture-readers and 


| other agents -of Christian societies did what 


they could, but Aldershot was a place which - 
made many a heart sad. 

It was about this time that the Secretary of 
the County Towns Missionary Society, an 
agency for philanthropic and religious work, 
conversing with Mrs. Daniell about some 
village stations which she had successfully 
suderintended, said, ‘I wish you would adopt 
Aldershot.” The idea seemed so strange 
that she laughed at the suggestion ; “ How 
could I go to such a place, and what could I 
do there?” was her reply. She resolved, 
however, to mention it to her daughter, who 
had helped her in other good work, and her 
reply was a noble one; ‘* Mother dear, as a 
soldier’s daughter, that is just what I would 
like.’ |The mother answered, “ Well, let us 
pray about it; and if the Lord clearly leads 
us to undertake it, we will do so.” 

This daughter, who now superintends the 


about a mile away from the village was pur- | good work at Aldershot, and at other stations, 
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has told the origin of her mother’s missionary 
spirit in a deeply interesting little volume.* 

It was in the summer of 1857, Mrs. Daniell, 
the widow of an Indian officer, was led to take 
an interest in the spiritual welfare of some 
villages near her old home in one of the mid- 
land counties. Having been in ill-health, 
circumstances led her to find lodgings in a 
village before unknown to her. There were 
none of the usual agencies, such as dis- 
trict visiting, tract distribution, or Bible- 
classes. There was service in the 
parish church in another village, 
and also at a small Dissenting 
chapel, but ‘the sick lay unvisited 
and uncheered, the guilty unwarned, 
and the dying unprepared for their 
awful change.” She began ‘‘ cot- 
tage readings,” sewing-classes for 
the girls, savings’-banks for the 
lads, and other agencies for the wel- 
fare of the people, whose con- 
fidence and affection she soon 
gained, and awakened quite a new 
life in the long neglected place. 


During three subsequent years 
she commenced similar good work in 
different places, where she spent the 
summer, the last being in the Isle 
of Wight. Thus she had been pre- 
pared for the new field opened so un- 
expectedly at Aldershot. How the 
proposal met the approval of many 
influential friends, how the difficul- 
ties in establishing the mission were 
‘removed, and the remarkable suc- 
cess that crowned her zealous and 
prayerful efforts—all this is told by 
her daughter in the book to which 
we have already referred. The good 
hand of God seemed to prosper all 
her undertakings. If space allowed, 
we might quote anecdotes of the 
work of the mission; but the spirit 
of its founder will be shown in her 
own account of the way in which 
she obtained the ground on which 
now ‘stands ‘*The Soldiers’ Home 
and Institute.” 

Mrs. Daniell’s desire was “to 
erect a mission hall on a similar 
plan to the workmen’s hall at 
Notting Hill, with lecture-room, 
reading-room, coffee and smoking- 
rooms, together with bath-rooms, 
and residence for the missionary 
staff.” Some slight modifications 
were made, yet the idea as a whole was carried 
out, and on February 11th, 1863, the founda- 
tion-stone of the new building was Jaid by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. A large number of 
friends came from a distance, as well as from 
the camp and town, to witness the ceremony. 
After laying the stone, Lord Shaftesbury said 
(as reported in the papers), “It is necessary 
to give a word of caution, not to those 
who have undertaken the charge of this 
establishment, but to remind those stand- 
ing here, in reference to ils object, that 
it is for social recreation, for religious 
instruction, for the purpose of communi- 








* Aldershot: a Record of Mrs. Daniell’s Work 
amongst Spldicrs, (adder and Stoughton.) 
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cating to every individual that knowledge 
which cannot be given ona large scale in camp. 
It is to give them access to the Fountain of 
Faith, to put before them religious books, to 
give them access to religious services; but it is 
no part of its object whatever—and most care- 
ful will be the conductors of this establishment 
to avoid it—to enter upon controversial teach- 
ing. It is sufficient that the truths of the 
Gospel shall be placed before them in all free 


-sincerity, and that every man shall have the! 








ENTRANCE PORCH OF SOLDIERS’ HOME, ALDERSHOT. 


opportunity, as far as can be given him, of 
seeking social and religious intercourse, and 
of receiving and imparting instruction. 

That the mission has been carried on in the 
Christian spirit here indicated is well known, 
and it has commanded the respect of those 
who might have looked on it with distrust. 

Lord Shaftesbury also powerfully repelled the 
objection that soldiers were a hopeless class, 
and that to attempt to Christianise them was 
merely the dream of pious cnthusiasm. He 
appealed to facts, to the lives of Christian 
soldiers whose names shone so brightly in the 
pages of history, and he appealed to the ex- 
amples of true piety which are still the orna- 


ment of the British army. He recajled the ! 





letters from private soldiers in India during 
the fearful revolt which for 2 moment shook 
our Indian Empire. These letters were not 
intended for publication, but they showed the 
Christian spirit of the men who turned the 
tide of war, and re-established Her Majesty’s 
dominion. He appealed in like manner to the 
letters from private soldiers during the Crimean 
war, and to the evidence which these letters 
gave that the prayer-meetings, the Bible- 
readings, and the religious intercourse of the 
soldiers helped to inspire these men 
with new endurance and redoubled 
energy, whether in the dréary 
trenches of Sebastopol or in the 
shock of battle, 


.And so the mission hall and sol- 
diers’ home was built. That it was 
appreciated by those for whose 
benefit it was erected may be 
gathered from the experience of 
one who visited the hall some years 
ago :— 

“Round that hall their most 
tender and cherished recollections 
seem to cluster, and increasingly 
we recognise the wisdom which 
designed it to be, not merely a 
place of religious instruction, but 
a real home to them—a place 
where, if so inclined, they can 
read or write letters, or, as is 
oftener the case, can stand about or 
sit on the broad window-seats, 
drinking their coffee and chatting 
—just the free happy talk which 
a lady may overhear without 
fear of one word which could dis- 
tress or annoy.” When the hall 
was yet a thing of the future some 
wondered at the attempt to com- 
bine the two, others doubted the 
wisdom of it, and both prophesied 
failure; but the result has far 
more than justified the purpose. 
Branch homes have since been es- 
tablished at Colchester, Manches- 
ter, Plymouth, and Chatham. 
Only those,” says the Whitehall 
Review, “whose lines are cast i 
military places -can fully appre: 
ciate the work in its full impott- 
ance; bt no special training is 
required for a thorough récognition 
of the true heroism and real earnest- 
ness of purpose which enabled Mrs. 
Daniell and her daughter to plant 
the standard of their simple faith in the 
enemy’s camp, and steadfastly, though ur [ 
ostentatiously, to pursue their good work toa 
successful issue.” 

The Work Society is especially a beneficent 
institution. Among the soldiers’ wives ther 
is often great distress, and the little they 


gain by plain sewing is an immense help ! | | 


them. Any orders which may be sent from Bes 
friends, cither underclothing for themselves, |= 
as gifts to the poor, are thankfully receivelh Fe 
There are also half-yearly sales at the hall ay 
Clothes and useful articles were sold last ye" Ey 
in this way to the extent of £170, the articles a 
being of good work and good material, av! na 


cheaper than could be purchased al any bia 


sry a 
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ordinary shop. There are few girls who can | bers are seated at the long tables quietly ab- 
have read thus far without admiring the | sorbed in their reading. Over the reading- 
character of the good lady to whose kind heart | room, on the first floor, is a room fitted up for 
and active mind this good work for our | the officers who are interested or engaged in 
soldiers and their families has been due. Her ; the work of the mission, where they meet in 
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memory is revered by many .a soldier’s 
mother and soldier’s sister or child. It may 
interest our readers to know a little more 
about Mrs. Daniell’s early life. 

She was an orphan, and passed a good 
deal of her childhood and girlhood with very 
worldly relations. , They were not only utterly 
godless themselves, but did all they could to 
laugh her out of her religion either by oppo- 
sition or ridicule. 

She had been early brought to a knowledge 


of God, and though placed among those | 


who lived entirely in and for the world, 
she was enabled by grace to continue 
steadfast. Let us mention one incident 
as an example of the influence resulting 
from this whole ~heartedness and con- 
sistency of life. One of those very relatives 
was taken seriously ill. When boy and girl 
together, he had resisted all her efforts to 
bring him to Christ, after saying to her, “Oh 
you were born a saint, and cannot help your- 
self ; leave me alone, I shall do well enough ; 
depend upon it, I shall want none of your 
praying ones around me when I am dying.” 
Now, when death actually stared him in the 
face it was to the praying one he turned. 
Nothing would do, but he must come to her 
house, and no persuasions could induce’ him 
to see any of his worldly relatives. ‘ You 
must be my teacher,” he said; ‘ I have been 
wrong all my life, and you have been right; 
but I hope to God it is not too late to 
begin now. Oh, say I may seek and find what 
you have known from childhood—God as my 
Father and Friend.” 

Mrs. Daniell married an officer in the East 
India Company’s Service, and with him went 
out to India, where she passed the four years 
of her happy married life. Captain Daniell 
died of consumption brought on by exposure 
during the Rangoon war. 

Apart from the religious instruction and 
religious services, the Institute offers to its 
members a number of material advantages, 
tending both to their personal comfort and 
intellectual improvement. On entering the 
building we have the bar at our left, where 
coffee, soup, and other refreshments are dis- 
pensed at the lowest practicable cost, and 
where some one is always_in attendance to 
supply the wants of applicants. At the left of 
the bar is\a comfortable smoking-room, which 
cf an evening is generally frequented by both 
Soldiers and civilians, who consort amicably 
together—anything approaching to a brawl or 
4 quarrel having never occurred, a state of 
things certainly due to the fact that beer, ale, 
ot intoxicating liquors of any kind are not to 
be procured on the premises. To the right of 
the entrance is a small room fitted up as a 
library, whence books are issued on loan to 
the members under certain regulations. Be- 
yond the library, to the right, is the reading- 
700m, a capital room, capable of accommodat- 
ing a large number, ‘and well supplied with 
= arias newspapers and periodicals; a 

right fire is burning, and a few of the mem- 


social converse or for the transaction of 
business. On the same floor is the committee- 
room, also the business room of the resident 

| missionary; whilst a room adjoining is the 

' ladies’ committee-room, where is transacted 
the business connected with the sewing club— 
a club set on-foot for the benefit of the mem- 
bers’ wives and the poorer families in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Daniell was a capital horsewoman, and 
| delighted greatly in riding. She had the keenest 
sympathy with young people in their amuse- 
| ments, as well astheirstudies, and took great in- 
! terest in their welfare. Her daughter says that 





oneof her childhood’s recollections is that of the | 


wonderful influence her mother had over the 
older girls of the school where she was edu- 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 





CHAPTER IV. 






occa- 
sionally to visit 
the parents of the 
children she in- 
structed, either to 
speak to them about what 
they innocently imagined 
to be her one object in life, 
or in acknowledgment of 
their very cordial invitation 
to spend, when she could, 
an evening with them. 
Though they looked on the 
daughter of the once rich 
millowner as now more 
one of themselves, yet they 
did pay the deference which superior 
manner and education always com- 


mand. In fact, if anything, they 
were a little over-anxious to secure 
her against the mortifications and 


privations of forfeited caste. Katie 
had sometimes, at her mamma’s desire, 
to accept invitations which for practical 
reasons she would fain have declined. 
Nevertheless, she was not ungrateful. 
She liked society, and she felt that it 
was more pleasurable to submit to its 
tyranny now and then than it would be 
to be shut out from it by ignorance pride 
and rigid exclusiveness. 

‘One afternoon she made her way to 
Ashley House, simply to advise Mrs. 
Walters to discontinue her little daughter 
Annie’s music for awhile, as with all the 
pains she took with her, the child was 
gaining nothing but an unmistakable 
aversion to the piano. She was only 
six years old and might do better in a 
| year or two. 

‘‘Oh, I should not care to press the 


cated. Her visits were looked forward to with | matter,’’ said Mrs. Walters, placidly. 
pleasure and hailed with delight. Her lively | ‘There is an advantage in beginning 
and kindly manners rendered her peculiarly ! early ; but coercion frets and embitters, 
attractive to thé young. The warm and earnest | She may discontinue -her lessons if you 


feelings with which she watched over the : think it best. By the bye, what a time 


‘ . _ : it is since we have seen you.”’ 
early years of her own children appear in a | : 
yy PP | ‘*T am always busy,’’ said Kate. 


little volume of letters, published anonymously, “You look overwrought. 1 was just 

the perusal of which has been more pleasant going to have a walk in the grounds, will 

to us, since learning that it was from the pen — you come with me?”’ 

of Mrs. Daniell. The same kindliness of heart |” Katie acceded. They stepped out, and 

and brightness of spirit, along with earnest | presently Mrs. Walters, looking at her, . 

piety, led her to undertake a work of which | very confidentially said : 

the influences have been felt throughout ied ‘I suppose you have not heard the 

British army. news about Adeline.’’ 

: ‘‘No, Mrs. Walters. May I hope you 

| have something interesting to tell me.”’ 

| ‘A little, at least to us, and a little 

| startling beside. She has suddemly be- 

| come engaged, and is as suddez/y to be 

| married and taken away to India. She 
leaves us in six weeks.”’ 

‘*T am sure, Mrs, Walters, it must be 
quite a shock to you.”’ 

‘It. has been, my dear, but I am 
getting over it. Take care that you do 
not treat your mamma with as little 
consideration. Sudden marriage is 
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sometimes apt to give a shock, only less 
alarming than sudden death.” 

With that she told her the name of the 
happy man who was so cavalierly de- 
priving her of her eldest daughter, and 
sundry interesting items of intelligence. 
She also mentioned the difficulty there 
was in procuring at so short notice the 
particular ¢vousseaz necessary for India, 
and that led to a chat about the migor 
details connected with--bridal outfits, on 
which happy theme Katie was not alto- 
gether at a loss. avs 

When she met Miss Walters she con- 
vratulated her, and the:young lady took 
her to look at some of her finery, but 
enlarged greatly upon the inconvenience 
of having to make her preparations in 
so much haste. 

‘*Of course,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall not 
have any of the trouble of it. We are 
purchasing a great deal, and we have 
two sempstresses here continually: but 
then I should have felt a pride in doing 
part of the work myself had there been 
time; and don’t you think your own 
embroidery lasts a great deal longer 
than the bought?” 

‘‘ There can be no doubt about that,”’ 
said Kate; but in a moment a thought 
struck her, and she said nervously, ‘I 
have done a great deal of embroidery.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; I believe you are quite a 
witch with your needle. My work, un- 
fortunately, has all been sunk in bazaars. 
I have little to show for all my industry.”’ 

After tea, Katie sought Mrs. Walters 
in an aside, and told her how she had 
much work laid by for which she had 
no present use. She said, ‘‘as Miss 
Walters prefers home-work to bought, it 
has occurred to me to offer you some of 
it. I daresay you may think this rather 
strange, but you must not misunderstand 
me. J have everything I want, you 
know, and papa and mamma would 
never desire for me anything beyond 
my morning tuition; but for some 
reasons of my own, I shouldn’t care if I 
parted with some of the work, and began 
making it up again,”’ 

It was an awkward manner of intro- 
ducing the subject ; but then the subject 
was a delicate one, and her position with 
respect to these wealthy people was deli- 
cate. She did not know but that such a 
proposition might compromise her irre- 
trievably. But Katie was not wrong in 
her estimate of Mrs. Walters, and felt 
that she would not take advantage of 
the confidence she placed in her kindness 
and good sense. 

Mrs. Walters saw both the courage 
and the pain that a girl with more ad- 
dress might have concealed, in confess- 
ing how much the money would be 
acceptable. She felt sorry for Katie, 
and, treating the proposal as if it were 
quite an ordinary one, she said, as if she 
were the obliged party, ‘‘ Oh, how very 
kind of you to offer. I have no doubt 
some of your work would be most valu- 
able and suitable to us. We shall be 
glad to see it as soon as youcan make it 
convenient.’’ 

Katie felt inexpressibly relieved. ‘I 
shouldn’t like anything to be said about 
it, Mrs. Walters.” 

‘‘Oh no, my dear, the accommodation 
is mutual, and it is with a friend. I 





should not, if I were you, hesitate to 
avail myself of any opportunities of that 
kind that came in my way, provided that 
the work was for friends, and for those 
who knew me very well.”’ 

‘« Afterall,’ thought Katie afterwards, 
‘how many supposed humiliations are 
proved to be imaginary. Mrs. Walters 
doesn’t think a bit the less of me for 
offering to sell my embroidery.” 

Mrs. Walters bought five pounds’ 
worth of it very fairly, and for the next 
six weeks was glad to accept all she 
could do for her in the edging and trim- 
ming line. Katie did this in her mamma’s 
presence safely. Mrs. Oxley never sup- 
posed that it was for herself, and if 
crochet octagons, stars, and roses, or 
embroidery edgings were not multiplying 
beneath her daughter’s fingers she would 
have imagined that she was neglecting 
the plain duty of woman. 

Mrs. Walters, drawing her own in- 
ferences from the excessive industry, told 
her that she might perhaps procure more 
orders for her, if she cared to undertake 
them. Of course Katie told her how 
happy she would be. And now, between 
law-papers, teaching, fine ironing, pastry, 
antimacassars, tatted collars, sleeves, 
and netting, it must be confessed our 
heroine had hard work of it, so hard that 
her health suffered. But. she would 
never own to feeling ill, and no-one could 
imagine what was the matter with her. 

Frank 'came home for his ‘holidays, as 
full of spitits as ever he was. °-He thought 
Katie altered and very neglectful of him; 
protested against her continual excuse 
‘‘no time,’’ and winced whenever the 
sore subject of his leaving school was 
broached. His report was improved, 
but far from satisfactory, the room for 


; Improvement was a wide one. 


He talked brilliantly for a boy of four- 
teen, seemed full of high-hearted am- 
bition, and the innate scholarliness was 
still more apparent. Paterfamilias re- 
mained inexorable, and not only inex- 
orable, sorrowful. * Katie only said, 
**Dear Frank, pray and wait. I have 
an impression another year will yet be 
granted you. Jo all you can in antici- 
pation of it, and do not forget to pray 
that this may be brought about.’’ She 
did not say more than that. Her effort 
to help him might not succeed, the work 
might fail, her health might break down. 
She had a pain in her side, and was 
always weary. Should she really be able 
to bear the double strain much longer ? 

(Zo be continued.) 


GOOD NIGHT. 


GooD night, good night, the day is 
slowly dying, 
Home flits the swallow to the cottage 
eaves ; 
A little wind creeps through the wood- 
land, sighing, 
And dies among the leaves, 
The red deer seeks the bracken in the 


dingle, 
The flocks are couching on their beds 
ofthyme; 
Far off, a long wave rolls upon the 
shingle, 


And sings its sleepy rhyme. 


Oh, rest in peace; our angel-guards, 
unsleeping, 
Watch o’er the homes where languid 
sorrow lies; 
After the darkness of a night of weer- 
ing, 
The morn of joy shall rise ! 
Good night, good night; in quiet cham- 
bers kneeling, 
We pray for our beloved ones out of 
sight ;' 
There comes an answer through the 
cool air stealing,’ 
‘God bless you, love, good night.” 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 


HOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
I.—How To SING A SONG. 


By Madame MupDIE£-BOLINGRROKE, 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 





OF all the musical accomplishments none finds 
such general appreciation as singing; for no 
artificial instrument has the power of so directly 
appealing to the heart as does the human 
voice. In addition to the beauty, variety, and 
intensity of tone which satisfy the ear and 
move the soul of the listener, the added words 
give to the music a definite application. 

Music, while it is often descriptive, is 
essentially the language of emotion; and by 
the infinite varieties of ¢ore-colous, of which 
the voice alone is capable, the singer is 
able to convey every shade of feeling. Re- 
garding music then as the language of 
emotion, and seeing .that woman’s chief 
power dwells in the affections, it seems that 
singing lies essentially within her sphere. This 
being so, how important it is that every 
‘girl possessing a pleasing voice and correct 
ear should endeavour to cultivate this delight- 
ful art. | Moreover, singing, while giving 
pleasure to others and being a never-failing 
source of delight to the singer, is an exercise 
so healthy to the lungs that many persons 
with weak chests have been permanently 
strengthened by a careful and judicious exercise 
of the vocal organs. 

The great secret of the singer’s power over 
the hearts of her hearers lies in her total for- 
getfulness of self and surroundings, and in 
entering heart and soul into the conceptions 
of the poet and composer. Thus many 
professional singers, possessing inferior voices 
but great emotional powers, have so carried 
away their audiences as to completely disarm 
criticism ; whilst others, with far superio!, 
cultivated voices and higher intellectual capa- 
cities, have, by allowing their attention to be 
divided when singing, failed to produce any 
effect. 

In order that the voice may be able to bear 
the great strain involved in giving expression 
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to the various passions, such as love, hope, 
joy, grief, despair, &c., it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the voice of the singer should be 
trained upon the right method; otherwise a 
short time might witness the destruction of an 
organ, which, with proper cultivation, would 
have been a source of pleasure for many years. 

It must be understood that the art of singing 


can as little be learnt from written treatises” 


as the sister art of painting can be acquired 
by similar means. However, supposing the 
reader has already a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of music, and possesses a pleasant voice 
with a desire of making some progress ‘in the 
vocal art, but is beyond the reach of a com- 
petent teacher, I will give a few suggestions 
which I trust will be found useful. 

The training of the voice is beyond the 
limits and purpose of this article; yet, as it 
is the foundation of all good singing, I -will 


point out a few ofits elementary principles, and 


would advise, my reader to'pursue the subject 
farther in Signor Randegger’s recently pub- 
lished and most excellent work,* 

First acquire complete control over respira- 
tion, allowing no more breath to escape from 
the lungs than is sufficient for producing the 
purest quality of tone. The -voice will then 
gradually gain precision, steadiness, clasticity, 
and power. 

The expression of the face should, to some 
extent, correspond with, and never contradict, 


the spirit of the song ; for it not only enforces 


the meaning of the words, but imparts to the 
voice its appropriate tove-colowr. For the 
same reason all grimaces, ‘such as frowning, 
opening the mouth uneyenly, &c., must be 


avoided; and to this end “valuable ‘assistance:. 


can often be obtained from that faithful friend 
the looking-glass. 


The student should practise scales and - 


exercises softly but distinctly, using at first 
only the middle portion of the voice and 
being extremely careful not to attempt ‘to 
extend the compass beyond its natural limits. 

All nervous habits, such as beating time 
with the hands or feet, moving backwards and 
forwards, must be guarded against. 

While practising the scales, stand in an erect 
attitude with the mouth opened easily. The 
tcngue must lie flat and. motionless, in the 
cavity of the lower jaw, with its edges lightly 
touching the lower teeth, yet without the 
slightest pressure. The opening of the mouth 
for the medium notes must be only sufficiently 
wide to admit the thumb between the teeth’: 
a wider opening being necessary ,for the 
highest notes. 

The Italian vowel A, pronounced as in 
father, is the ordinary sound upon which to 
practise, 
alike, ‘each possessing a distinct individuality, 
the observant teacher often finds the substi- 
tution of another vowel necessary for the 
successful development of a particular voice. 

Female voices are divided into three classes 
—Ssoprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto ; each 
class of voice contains three distinct qualities— 
the chest,| medium, and head registers. It is 
of great importance that every student 
should early learn the class to Which her 
Voice really belongs, as a mistake in this 
Tespect has caused the impairment or ruin cf 
many voices. Practice should be limited at 
lirst to ten or fifteen minutes: to be repeated 
at intervals two or three times a day. “When, 
‘owever, it is impossible to do this, she can at 
fast strengthen and gain command over the 
Yesplratory! organs in the following manner. 

tanding upright, with chest and ribs well 
cxpanded, inhale deeply ; then, after holding 
the breath a few seconds, with the mouth 
°pen, as for singing, allow it to escape slowly 
and without interruption. 

Ong sustained notes on the various vowel 


*Singing Primer, by A. Randegger. (Novello & Co.) 


But as there are no two voices | 3 ‘ 
| song in 6-8 time, a strong accent upon “to” 


sounds will also be found invaluable for 
strengthening the voice ; taking care to com- 
mence with one distinct sound, and to keep it 
perfect to the end without variation of quality 
or admixture of any other vowel... Such com- 
plete mastery over the voice must ‘be acquired 
that the singer may be able to produce/at,will 
any variety of tone required. Al ay 


: ee at IE oe NES 
Next: endeavour to obtain a clear, distin 


Vitara i 


deréd “meaningless unless all ‘the words 


distinctly heard. The yowels must be sung as 
purely as possible, otherwise the tones will 
lose much of their beauty and variety,.:‘The 
conconants, especially those at the’ beginning 
or end of a word, also'in gzavzo passages, must 
be given even to’ exaggeration, particular 
attention being devoted to, ‘the distinction 





between:sach: approximate sounds as & and 4, 
é'and d.:*Failure in this respect has often 


expense. Defective’ articulation must” be 
discovered and corrected ; for it must be 
remembered thatihaving to dwell:longer upon 


pronunciation is far ihore noticeable. 
Italian being the most:vocalJanguage, the 
student should:Jearn\and ‘practise its pronuncia- 











tion ; but.it is unwise to follow the too common 
habit» of ‘attempting’:‘to sing in a foregn 
tongue ‘before ‘comprehending the meaning 
of the wordss: "jo. eid. ts; 

We now come to riythm and accent, which 
constitute .the.very: life’ of: singing. The 
crudest:forms.of rhythin:you ‘will hear in the 
sing-song recitations‘: of untrained children 
and in dance-music.:; Beginners are usually 
deficient'in this respecté*:\On ‘the other hand, 
when. confidence is gained.before the musical 
taste is developed, the'tendency is usually in 
the opposite; direction. Among’ those without 
musical education or’ refinement of feeling,’ 
there is a preference for, exaggerated rhythm, 
which has called forth from a recent writer the 
following © remark :—‘‘The: English people 
understand music to be.'a pleasing noise and a 





jingling rhythm, hence their passion for loud- - 


ness and for the most vulgar and pronounced 
melody.” However this may be, you must 
always put into your singing as much accent 
as the song will permit; remembering that 
the quantity is to be determined by the senti- 
ments of the text. In 2-4 and 3-4 time, the 
accent falls only upon first beat in the bar. 
In 4-4, or common time, there is also a 
secondary or lighter accent upon the third 
beat, while in 6-8 time it falls upon the fourth. 
Frequently, however, the accents of the words 
and of the music do not agree—as in the line ; 
—‘the | merchant | bows un|to the sea- 
man’s | star.” In this example, taken from a 


and a weak one upon ‘‘sea”’ would destroy the 
meaning. In such a case the primary accent 
must be slightly lessened, while the secondary 
one must be rendered by gently swelling upon 
instead of attacking the corresponding syllable. 
By this accommodation the rhythm is pre- 
served and the sense clearly defined. 

It is, however, impossible to lay down 
arbitrary vzles for expression, as every shade 
of meaning must call forth from the intelligent 
singer its only appropriate accent. You must, 
therefore, trust entirely to the intuitive per- 
ception you have of the poet’s and composer’s 
meaning. 

A melody, like a verse of poetry, is com- 
posed of phrases, each phrase containing 
many or only a few notes. You will most 
readily observe this arrangement in hymn- 
tunes of various metres. The ordinary manner 
of singing amusical phrase (such as is contained 
in a couplet of the following song) is to com- 
mence rather softly, gradually increasing the 
tone towards the middle, then decreasing it 
towards the close. But to prevent a mono- 
tony by regularly swelling and lessening the 






arti¢ulation’. for to the hearer. a song is Fens: 
he 


been a source’.of amusement at. the singer’s, 


the vowels'in singing;than in speaking, a false ‘ 


tone, some phrases must be sung softly and 
others more loudly, the power of each phrase 
bearing an appropriate proportion to every 
other.» Again, every verse will require a 
different arrangement of such crescendo and 
diminuendo passages. It ‘is in this, delicate 
arrangement of’: light and shade, and the 
relative degrees of intensity and.tone-colour 
in various parts of the song, that the singer is 
able to make ‘a. given melody a channel. for 
conveying every shade of expression. Accord- 
ing to rule the volume of ‘tone should be in- 
creased in ascending passages and decreased 
in descending: ‘To this rule, however, there 
are many exceptions; for instance,'an as- 
cending passage which portrays’ airy ‘grace 
and delicacy should be decreased, while a 
descending: one, denoting force, energy, 
despair, must be increased, Composers who 
thoroughly understand the characteristics and 
capabilities of ihe different yoices,.in setting 
a song for a soprano voice will compose a 
melody quite different fron one intended for 


_a contralto, The same distinction they would 
‘make between’ thé? fez0r ‘and bass voices. 


‘Seldom, therefore;'is.a:song successful ‘when 
‘transposed for ‘anothiei'¢lass of voice than that 
for'whichit was: compost 





sed. i: ey. 

The’ words ‘inust’ be sting in “Hous, not 
singly—excépt’ in ‘spetial.:.cases''wheré each 
word. requires particular ~ ‘stress: 
such: groups: the speaker introduceés:'s/etoric 
pauses: for. the purpose. of “emphasis.. In 
declamatory singingrand recitative the same 
principle: can, be* applied; but, by introducing 
abrupt: pauses into. ‘a, sustained melody its 
beauty. would be impaired. The singer must, 
therefore;wentally group the words, and the 
idea oan ‘hardly fail. to:.be conveyed to the 
hearers Shs lew Cited tha, Pk a 

The proper places for taking a full inspiration 
are generallyeledrly “defined by the melodic 
and verbal'tphrasés?:"When phrases are too 
long to» bd sung“ easily in one breath,’a fresh 
supply ‘must “be‘\qiiickly and - imperceptibly 
smugglediin‘whereithe melody and the group- 
ing of wordsjiwill: allow. 

In the following*song such groupings are 
underlined, While words of relative importance 
are printed in different kinds of type. This 
importance of a phrase or word does not 
necessarily require a greater’ volume of tone, 
but a more distinct, impressive delivery. An 
orator’s most thrilling effect is sometimes 
produced by a whisper: a singer, in like 
manner, can convey intense emotion in a 
piano passage. 

In your choice of songs you should be 
guided by power and beauty of both words 
and music when such can be found, due regard 
being paid to the compass and capabilities of 
your voice. 

Having the printed copy before you, you 
must bear in mind that the composer merely 
provides the words and notes, drawing atten- 
tion to a few points where he desires special 
effects. These may be regarded in a manner 
similar to that in which a painter regards the 
chalk outline of his picture. For into that 
outline he introduces the required details of 
colour, light, and shade, producing thereby a 
living picture. You have, by the combined 
power of beauty and variety of tone, distinct 
articulation, well-chosen tempt and accent, 
with every gradation of power, to transform 
the printed page into a living song. 

For a slight illustration of our subject, sup- 
pose we refer to an old, well-known, and 
descriptive song, having a melody limited to 
one octave, repeated to verses of a totally 
different character :— 


She wore a wreath of roses” 
The night when 77st we met ; 

Her lovely face was sazling 

~ Beneath her curls of jet. 
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To soothe her, leaving that dear home 


~ She ne'er might view again. 
I saw her but a moment, 
Yet methinks | see her 20w 


With the wreath of orange blossom 


Upon her snowy brow. 


Here the short interlude must be played a 
little slower and end Jamo, in order to appro- 
. priately introduce the sad picture which follows. 
The portrayal of this scene requires the fullest 


Her footstep had the dightness, 
Tipe pole Oe Joyates Foe, 
The tokens of a youthful heart 

















Where sorrow is unknown, 
I saw her but a moment, 














With the wreath of sammer flowers 
Upon her snowy brow. 








Remembering the principle of thoroughly | 
entering into the scene depicted in the text; ! 
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attitude must suddenly change, summoning 
a quickened articulation and bright colour of 
tone, as the idea of Heaven flashes across your 
mind :— 
I saw her BROKEN-HEARTED, 
Yet methinks I see her NOW, 


In the pride of youth and beauty, 
~ With a GARLAND on her brow. 


The singing of ovatorio-music should not be 
neglected, as it affords the earnest vocalist 











reflective emotion and fove-colous of which the | deep satisfaction. How often have a circle of 


of grasping the meaning of the words; of , singer is capable, the voice expessing tenderest | friends, or the hearers of an oratorio been 
making them your own, and colouring them sympathy. Commence slowly and softly, with | comforted, strengthened, and inspired to 


with your emotions, you must sing them as | subdued, equable accent ;— 
the spontaneous, sympathetic outpouring of | And once again I see that brow, 
your own heart. Thus you will feel that this | “No bridal wreath is there, 
verse requires a cheerful, buoyant rendering. . The widow's sovibre ead boi p conceals 
Her oncé-luxuriant hair. 
She weeps in silent solitude, 
And there is 20 one near 
To press her hand within his own, 
And wipe away the tear. 


The bridal scene that follows must: be nar- 
rated with more repose of expression, slightly 
slower, more fzano, but without heaviness :— 





A wreath of orange blossom 
When ex? we met she wore, 
Th’ expression of her features 
“Was more thoughtful than before, 
And standing by her side was one ~ 


Who strove, and ‘not in vain, 





and climax. The next line must be sung with 
much deliberation, dwelling on the word 
‘‘broken.”” A short pause after “hearted” 
intensifies the effect. ‘Then your whole mental 








noble thoughts and actions by the calm, dig- 
nified, impressive singing of sacred words! 
But unless you are possessed of due rever- 
ence and feeling, with a desire to under- 
stand and convey the true spirit of the 
sacred text, such words had better rema‘n 
unsung. 

In conclusion, let all your singing, both 
sacred and secular, be characterised by ¢ruti- 
Sutness of conception and expression—thus 
will you earn the title to be included among 


. The.concluding lines introduce the contrast | those of whom the poet sings :— 


‘God sends His singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and mirth, 
That they may touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to Heaven again.” 
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MOR E THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs. LINNASUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. scrutiny; a man with 
AT HOME. a doubtful character 
was not for his ship; 
and—reason good—the 
“ Ariel’? was his own, 
and much of his trading 
was on his own ac- 
count, although the 
bulk of his - cargoes 
consisted of consign- 
ments from well-known 
shipping houses. 

He was only first mate 
when he married Fanny 
Bayliss, a pretty but 
delicate girl in her 
twenty-first year, whose 
parents were both dead, 
the distant relatives 
with -whom she lived 
being glad to hand her 
and her small portion 
over to one so worthy, 
so capable of protect- 
ing her from the blasts 
of ill fortune and of the 
See 73 oer) world, _his seven or 

i ig wea ee an eight years’ seniority 
Doin a in * telling i his favour. : 
SY APTAIN STAPLETON; Thesailor took his bride home to his 

was the impersona-; widowed mother, who had a pretty and 

tion of the typical English sailor—frank, picturesque cottage near Woodside, on 
fearless, hearty; strict in discipline, firm | the Cheshire side of the Mersey, over the 
in command, but tender at heart as a| front of which jasmine and honeysuckle 
woman, and, what I am afraid was not so | disputed precedence, and where Brian’s 
typical in former days, he was a man of} father had practised medicine all the 
sober habits. | years in which his son had grown from 

He was careful in the selection of his; youth to manhood. Dr. Stapleton’s 
crew; overhauled the certificates of his | widow received her new daughter: with 
men and officers with the most rigid! open arms, welcoming her as a com- 
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‘HER GREATEST SOLACE WAS A BOOK.”’ 





panion who had shown good taste and 
good sense in loving and accepting her 
son, the only rivalry between the two 
being which should love him: most de- 
votedly, the only disquiet under the roof 
coming when the winds beat against the 
window panes, tearing down jasmine 
and honeysuckle, as if to tell what mis- 
chief they could work far out at sea were 
they so minded. At such times the two 
anxious women would go down on their 
knees together, and pray for their dear 
one on the ocean as if they had but one 
heart, one voice. 


But when the sun came out in all his 
glory and pomp, filling the earth with 
gladness, they were glad too, and made 
their gladness felt by those around them. 
Fanny Stapleton herself was too shy and 
timid to make many fresh acquaint- 
ances; but the Doctor’s widow had 
many friends to visit and to visit them. 
She had, besides .a visiting circle 
of her own class, a .humbler circle 
amongst the poor gratuitous. patients of 
the departed doctor, to whom she had 
been a helpmate in more ways than one. 


| Amongst these the kind old lady gene- 


rally went alone, Fanny finding more 
congenial occupation ; but when at home 
together they:sat down to needlework, or 
their afternoon tea, she would chat away 
pleasantly to.a never-weary listener of the 
bygone times when she was a girl, or when 
she married, or when Brian was a boy and 
first hada craving for the sea—as fresh- 
looking, cheery;.and chatty a mother-in- 
law as ever kept a young wife from morbid 
fretting in her husband’s absence. 


And was there ever a :‘woman under 
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fifty so proud of being a grandmother as 
was she when the “ Ariel’’ next sailed 
into the port of Liverpool, and the 
Wooodside ferry-boat brought the sailor- 
son home, to clasp in. fond arms not only 
mother and wife, but two little warm 
links of love, twin boy and girl, in whose 
lineaments. he could trace a faint sha- 
dowing of his own! And was there ever 
a grandmother so little jealous as she, 
when, the boy being named Brian, after 
his father, Fanny Stapleton proposed to 
call the girl Hesba, after that Grand- 
mother Bayliss whom none of them had 
known, for not even Fanny herself could 
remember her mother, so young was she 
when her orphanhood began ! 

As though all promotions came to- 
gether, before he again set sail the 
owners of the ‘‘Ariel’’ offered to her 
chief officer the command, with the pro- 
viso attached that he bought a retiring 
partner’s share in the good ship. He 
had the means, and snatched at the 
opportunity. 

Dear to the man were wife and babes, 
dear to him was his ship, and now he 
trod the deck as her captain, a new 
right, which came with his command, 
made itself felt. He longed for the pre- 
. sence of his beloved Fanny on board, not 
only to lighten the tedium of the voyage 
for himself, but under the impression 
that the sea-breezes would strengthen 
her constitution. But for that voyage 
the claim of the twins was imperative, 
and the idea had to be abandoned. 

Voyage succeeded voyage, some long, 
some short ; the children flourished, and 
the ‘‘ Ariel’? brought its master home in 
safety, only the more urgent to carry off 
his wife ; but grandmother always stoutly 
opposed the scheme en account of the 
little ones, and it was relinquished with 
better grace than might have been 
looked for. 

Then, after an an unusually successful 
trip to Singapore, and an absence 
lengthened by stoppages at different 
trading stations on the route, Captain 
Stapleton made overtures to the other 
owners to buy up their shares, and the 
offer being accepted, the ship °‘Ariel’’ 
became his own. It was well built, a 
fast sailer, stood A 1 at Lloyd’s, and, as 
his friend Robert Mason, the marine in- 
surance agent, could have told, stood 
well with the underwriters, who did not 
hesitate to insure her and her cargo to 
full value. 

And now Captain Stapleton would 
take no denial from his wife, had she 
been inclined to oppose his wishes. The 
children were between seven and eight 
years old, had got fairly through their 
infantile ailments, and he proposed to 
leave Hesba with her grandmother as a 
companion and a solace, whilst Brian— 
promoted to a full suit of sea-boy’s 
clothes—should bear them company, 





“to see what sort of a sailor the little ‘ 


chap would make.”’ 

The predecessor of Dr. Stapleton had 
planted in his garden, on either side of the 
entrance gate, a vigorous young larch, 
and the trees had givén their name to 
the old brick cottage, which at that time 
stood apart from neighbours in a rural 
lane, where the thrush and linnet piped 
in their season; but since then stuccoed 
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villas had sprung up and around with the 
brand of the buider fresh upon them, 
and Birkenhead threatened to blot out 
Woodside. Yet the good garden kept 
Larch Cottage a green spot in the 
wilderness of plaster, and the doctor 
had small reason to grumble at encroach- 
ments, since new houses meant new 
patients, and he did not live until the 
last linnet and thrush disappeared. He 
did, however, live to see tokens of his 
sailor-boy walk into thelow-ceiled rooms, 
whether in Hindoo slippers, Chinese 
shoes, or Indian mocassins. Brazilian 
feather-flowers and humming-birds ex- 
hibited their glories in the parlour, whilst 
a shark’s jaw and a stuffed cayman 
found their way into the doctor’s little 
study. The collection had gone on 
gathering since then until every nook 
and corner of the house told of a 
wanderer on the face of the globe. The 
model of a Chinese junk stood upon the 
piano in the parlour, of course under a 
large glass shade; there was a piratical 
proa under another on the chiffonier, 
wth a birch-bark canoe beside it; a fine 
representation of the Nankin porcelain 
tower in soapstone had the place of 
honour on the mantelshelf, and was 
flanked by a couple of hideous idols 
of like material. \What-nots and side- 
boards were crowded with nick-nackery 
in the way of china, carvings in wood 
and ivory, calabash bottles, baskets and 
boxes, embroidered with grass or 
wampun, and the hall was hung with 
weapons of uncouth or murderous con- 
struction, the horns of the bison and the 
gnu. Last, but by no means least, 
though this was merely a specimen of 
English art, and not art in its maturity, 
on the wall above the rosewood piano, 
and in striking contrast to the Chinese 


| junk thereon, a large oil painting of the 


‘* Ariel,”’? with not a spar or a line defi- 
cient or out of place, and with every sail 
set. On either side of this ‘painted 
ship upon a painted ocean”? the portraits 
of the late Doctor and of his wife smiled 


; blandly from out their heavy gold frames 


as if well satisfied. 

Such surroundings, strengthened by 
the illustrations in an old edition of 
**Cook’s Voyages,” had impressed the 
youngsters with wondrous notions of far- 
off lands, and a belief that the end and 
aim of a sea voyage was to discover new 
islands and to bring away ‘‘ curiosities.” 

So, when it was understood that 
mamma was going away with papa, and 
that Brian was going also, the boy did 
his little best, in the midst of the excite- 
ment and bustle ef preparation, to soothe 
the prospective agonies of parting with 
promises of the rare and precious trea- 
sures he would pour into ‘dear sister 
Hesba’s’’ lap on his return little fore- 
seeing the gift he would bring back to 
her; and it was scarcely until the last 
moment that they realised what parting 
meant. : 

Fesba and Brian‘were taken together 
to the docks one-bright September morn- 
ing, where the.‘ Ariel,” iin all the glory 
of fresh paint and burnishing, with the 
bulk of her cargo stowed-away; served as 
a delightful playground for them whilst 
the vessel cleared out into the river. 

But no sooner was it made clear to 
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Hesba’s understanding. that she was to 
be sent ashore with grandma, and that 
Brian was then, even then, to go away 
in the big ship, and that her mamma 
was also going, and that she ‘would 
not see them again for ever so long,’’ 
than she began to scream and sob alter- 
nately, and clung to Brian’s neck, refus- 
ing alike to be bribed, comforted, or 
coerced, 

Captain Stapleton, who had a crew of 
able-bodied seamen at his beck and call, 
had a new experience. He found there 
was something there he could not con- 
trol with a word. He had not counted 
on the strong affection of the twins, and 
as they held each other close, refusing 
to be separated, a pang smote the tender 
spot in the father’s heart, and he half 
regretted his proposal to sunder them. 
Nevertheless, he endeavoured to stifle 
his own emotions, 


“It is only for a few months,’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘ and it is quite as well they are 
parted early; the lad would have to go 
out into the world later on, and then 
they would feel it more. Besides, the 
lad might grow up a milksop, tied to his 
sister’s pinafore strings. They will get 
over it in a day or two. And it will 
never do to encourage a child’s disobe- 
dience on my own deck.”’ 

So thinking, he, with his strong hands, 
unclasped the twining arms of his child- 
ren, saying, as cheerily as he could, 
‘*Come, you little mutineer, it is time 
you kissed mamma and said ‘good 
bye,’ and, lifting the struggling Hesba 
in his own arms, held her for the mother’s 
tearful embrace. and, in defiance of 
screams and struggles, carried her off to 
the quay, leaving Brian almost as refrac- 
tory in the hands of Robert Mason, who 
was going down the river with his 
friend Stapleton, intending to return 
with the pilot. 

The father’s heart ached as he left his 
little Hesba, still sobbing piteously, in a 
cab with her grandmother, whose tears 
were flowing freely too, though she had 
had so many partings in her day that 
she had learned to taks them as the will 
of the Almighty, and to rest on Him her 
hopes for reunion. 

She had a wonderful way with chil- 
dren, had Grandmamma Stapleton; and 
though a very limp little maiden, much 
disordered in the matter of dress, was 
lifted from the cab on to the Woodside 
ferty-boat, there were no further signs 
of rebellion, and only occasional sobs to 
indicate that her small heart held a large 
sorrow. 

Nor did Hesba forget Brian so readily 
as her father anticipated. It was im- 
possible to mope in the presence of the 
elder Mrs. Stapleton, and childhood is 
naturally elastic ; but nothing ‘at school 
or at home would compensate Hesba for 
the loss of Brian, and whether at work 
or at play, there was a perceptible lack 
of that buoyancy which was so marked 
a characteristic of both, 

In her prayers night and morning, be- 
yond her petition for papa and mamma, 
was always a special plea for Brian ; 
and, as days and weeks and months 
went by, she. counted and calculated with 
some mental arithmetic of her own ; and, 
as if instinct told her that her frequent 





inquiries gave grandma pain, she carried 
her anxious questionings to the maids, 
tc be answered crossly or kindly accord- 
ing tc the mood of the moment, or the 
maid she addressed. 

Her greatest solace was a book; and 
books were plentiful, the accumulation 
of more than one lifetime. . There -was 
the ‘‘ Looking Glass of the Mind,” a 
series of moral stories, with quaint illus- 
trations by Bewick, whlch had been 
her great grandmother’s; there were 
‘‘Readers,’’ and ‘‘Speakers,’’ Mrs. 
Trimmer’s ‘‘ Robins,’’ and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's ‘‘Evenings at Home,”’ all of 
which had passed down from the same 
feminine hands; whilst Mrs. Sherwood 
and Mrs. Hofland contributed to the 
store in her grandmother’s young days. 
Then there was wonderful -‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’” and the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robin- 
son,’’ but they were about shipwrecks, 
and she did not like to read of them. 
And there were books rather beyond her 
comprehension—the whole ‘‘ Library of 
Entertaining Knowlede,’’ the ‘‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ and a stock of ‘‘ Voyages 
and Travels,’’ which were turned over 
often enough for their pictures, and 
might insensibly educate through the 
eye; others there were, a goodly collec- 
tion, old and new, free to the child’s 
hands. True, she had to mount upon a 
chair to reach the shelves, and had more 
than one fall ; but what of that? Hesba 
did not care for a bit of a tumble in the 
pursuit of knowledge; and she had set 
forward, child as she was, in a race with 
time to “get learning,’’ albeit it was 
from an innate craving to fill the void 
left by Brian rather than from any 
definite purpose. For this she was too 
young. 

But she was not too young to be curi- 
ous as Bluebeard’s wife, and to long for 
the unattainable. In addition to the open 
shelves was a bookcase with glass doors 
which were always carefully locked. 
This contained the private library of the 
late Dr. Stapleton, chiefly medical and 
scientific. 

Now and then she had seen her 
grandma open the case, take down a 
book, consult it carefully, replace, and 
lock it up again; but as this had gene- 
rally happened when someone was hurt 
or taken ill, either in the house or among 
the poor she visited, and as it ‘some- 
times chanced that on these occasions 
her grandma produced a tiny pair of 
scales from a small mahogany box, and 
weighed out brown, or white, or grey 
powders, for someone to take, perhaps 
herself, she began to associate the 
books with medicine, and think the 
knowledge how to cure all ailments lay 
behind those glass doors. 

One day an old woman with an asthma, 
to whom Hesba and the housemaid had 
been sent with a decoction of herbs, 
wheezed forth that the mantle of Dr. 
Stapleton had surely fallen on his good 
lady,and that she was a blessing to the 
neighbourhood. This set Hesba pon- 
dering, but she went for the solution to 
her grandmamma, who laughed right 
merrily as she gave her explanation. 

It was not until later years, however, 
that Hesba learned how true a benefac- 
tress Grandma Stapleton had: becn to 
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the poor of Woodside—the healing bal- 
sams ‘dispensed. so freely for. sick bodies, 
with knowledge imparted by the physi; 
cian, her husband, having been accom- 
panied by healing ‘balsams for sick 
souls, under the teaching ‘and ‘inspira- 
tion of the Great Physiciahy '° “~ 

Meanwhile the locked bookcase was 
a marvel and a mystery to her, and just 
as she wondered if she would ever be 
as clever as her grandmamma, so she 
wondered—but this was more. painfully 
—why Brian and her mamma were so 
long in coming back to them. 


(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

WHY THE WEDDING-RING IS PLACED ON 
THE FourrH FINGER.—‘ The custom is 
associated with an ancient ritual of marriages, 
when the ring was placed by the husband 
on the top of the thumb of the left hand, 
with the words, ‘In the name of the Father ;’ 
he then removed it to the forefinger, saying, 
‘In the name of the Son;’ then to the middle 
finger, adding, ‘and of the Holy Ghost;’ 
finally, he left it, as now, on the fourth finger, 
with theclosing word, ‘Amen.’”—Zhe History 
and Poetry of Finger Rings. 

CuHoIce or Frienps.—Dr. Blair says; 
‘We should ever have it fixed on our memo- 
ries, that by the character of these whom we 
choose for our friends our own character is 
likely to be formed, and will certainly be 
judged of by the world. We ought, therefore, 
to be slow and cautious in contracting inti- 
macy ; but when a virtuous friendship is. once 
established, we must ever consider it as a 
sacred engagement.” : 

Ir was Sir Boyle Roche who said to a 
friend, ‘‘ My dear fellow, never forget that 
if you come within a few miles of my house, 
nothing will please me better than your stay- 
ing there all night.” 

Hittinc Home.—Sterne, who had .the 
credit of treating his wife very ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine seutimental strain, 
in praise of conjugal love and fidelity. ‘The 
husband,” he said, with amazing assurance, 
‘‘who behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves 
to have his house burned ovér his head.” “If 
you think so,” replied Garrick, “I hope your 
house is insured.” 

ONE-HALY of mankind pass their lives in 
thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the 
other in thinking wnat dinner they shall get, 
and the first are much less injured by occa- 
sional fasts than are the latter by constant 
feasts. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is con- 
versation, and the pleasures of conversation 
are, of coursc, enhanced by every increase of 
knowledge—not that we should meet together 
to talk of alkalis and angles, or to add to our 
stock of history and philology, though a little 
of these things is no bad ingredient in conver- 
sation ; but let the subject be what it: may, 
there is always a prodigious difference be- 
tween the conversation of those who have not 
enjoyed this advantage.—Sydney Smith. 

PLEASURES OF A GARDEN.—The superin-. 
tendence of a garden might of itself occupy , 
a life elegantly and pleasurably ;: nothing is 
better able to gratify the inherent love of 
novelty, for nature is alwavs renewing her 
variegated appearance. She is infinite in 
productions, and the life of man may: come; to 
its close before he has,seen half the..pictures 
which-she-is able to display.—Knox.y"" 
«Tp is“neveri too late. to learn, what it is 


} always necessary. to’ know ; “arid it is no shame 


to‘learn so long’as we are ign 
say so long as we'live.”: ;**: 
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good — thanksliving 





THANKSGIVING is: 
better. 


Notions may be imported by books from 
abroad; ideas. must be:igrowh at home by 
thought.*Guessas apiZrath, 3" 

LatE Risinc.— Lord Wilmitigton observed 
of the Duke of Newcastle; the Prime Minister : 
‘He. loses half-an-hour every moriiing, and 
runs after it all the day, without:being able 
to overtake it.”—Selwyz2. 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, de- 
lightful luxuries of beauty to twine round a 
solid upright’stem’ of understanding, bit very 
poor things if; unsustained by strength, they 
are left to creep along. the ground.—¥ohkn 
Lorster. : 


RIDDLE No. 3. 


‘WHAT. is the subject of the following appeal 
and its accompanying reply? It was addressed 
to the illiterate inhabitants of a country 
village by one of our fair correspondents. 

appHALy is Be 

Whereas by you,T have been driven "9 
From house, from: home,, from'‘hope, from 

heaven,“ -« AE ol : 
And placed by your most learned society 
In ills and anguish and anxiety ; 
And charged, without one just pretence, 
With avarice and impudence: . 
I here demand full restitution. 
And beg you'll mend your elocution. 





ANSWER. |. 
Whereas we rescued you,:ingrate, 
From hunger, havoc, and from‘ hate ; 
From horsepond, ‘hanging, and from‘ halter; 
And consecrated:you in altar; 
And placed you where you’d never'be, - 
In honour and in honesty : 
We deem your talking an intrusion, 
And will not mend our elocution. ; 
ANSWER TO ‘RippLe No, 2.—Tur Heap. 
THREE THINGS fHAT;. SHOULD’ ConsTI- 
TUTE A GooD WIFE.—A good wife should be 
like three things, which thiree things she should 
not be like: “ Virst, she“should be like a szazt, 
to keep’ within: her: ‘own’ house; ‘but’ she 
should not be like a svadd, to carry/all she ‘has 
upon her back. Secondly; she ‘should ‘be like 
an echo, to spedleWwhén “spoken to’; ‘but“'she 
should: not/bé like an*vcho,always ‘to have the 
last word. ’ Thirdly, ‘she “shouldbe ,like a 
town clock, always to keep time and regularity ; 
but she should not, like a tows clock, speak:so 
loud that all the town may hear her. :: 
ART is not a means of omassing wealth. 
Become‘ a’ continually greater artist ; the:rest 
will happen of itself. Schumann, — fg 
“I HEARD a man proclaim all men ‘were 
whiolly-base, ages, 
One siich:at onte I knew there stood!’ before 
_jtny face:”?-—Zrench. ye 
“WEALTH belotigs to some, and’ genius 
adds distinction to'a few, but')Zove may. be the 
ornament: of all.’’—Opwards and Onwards, 








by S. W:.Pattridge. “0° 
MARRIAGE NOT, THE OnE AIM IN A 
GiRL’s TRAINING.—It isan imbecility, which 


“I reject with contempt, for women who have 


neither fortune nor beauty'to taake marriage 
the principal. object of'their wishes and hopes, 
and the aim of all theiractions ; nor to’be able 
to'convince' themselves that they-are unattrac- 
tive, and that they had better be quiét and 
think of other thing's than wedlock.—Charvlotte 
Bronié. ANE tee Tat gy get 


_,.Pubiic ‘Norice.—The , following notice 


was.affixed to a tree on an estate of Lord 
Ellesmere’s by oneof his gamekeepers : ‘‘ This 
is to give notice that Lord Ellesmere, will 
not: shoot himself, nor any of his tenants, 
before the fourteenth: ofthis month.”’ 
PRACTICE without knowledge is blind, and 
knowledge without practice is lame.—Jler. 






































































“Ir is getting dark, Miss Alice, and mortal 
cold,” said the kindly miller ; “if ye like, one 
o’ the men shall walk home wi’ you.” But 
I thanked him, and set forth fearlessly on my 
homeward way to the farm, whence I had 
come with a message from my father to Mr. 
Reeves at the mill. It was bitterly cold, even 
for our bleak North Country, that Christmas- 
tide; the red berries were thick on the bare 
hedgerows, and the flooded fields were coated 
with ice. The short winter day was blackening 
into night as I struck into the slippery and 
uneven meadow path that skirted the frozen 
river. It was ill-walking over those icy hum- 
mocks and iron-bound ruts, but I was active 
and young, and had made good progress, 
when, suddenly, I thought I heard acry. I 
stopped and listened, and then pushed on. 
Yes, there was no mistake this time. What 
reached me was the sound of two childish 
voices, crying “help, help!” amid stifled 
sobs. 

The sound came from the river. But, when 
I halted, straining my eyes to pierce the veil 
of mist and gathering night, it was long 
before I could distinguish something feebly 
stirring, far away, on the ice, which was 
breaking up, already, under the influence of a 
chilly thaw that had yesterday set in. A 
week ago, as I knew, a loaded cart could 
safely have been driven across from bank to 
bank. Now, the passage was so difficult and 
dangerous that the boldest man might have 
hung back. Not, surely, though, with ithe 
call of those childish voices ringing in his 
ears ! 

I was but a girl, and yet I ventured out 
upon the quivering ice as if I had been drawn 
by amagnet. Crack, crack! sharp and loud 
as pistol-shots, were the warning sounds, and 
under my very feet the dull grey surface 
starred and split, leaving seams, through which 
the water gushed, as I advanced. ‘There were 
ugly rifts, too, over which I had to scramble 
as best I might, and chasms that divided one 
mass of ice from another, and, presently, as 1 
gained the middle of the stream, and felt that 
the treacherous sheet on which I trod was in 
slow but certain motion, I knew that I was 
risking my own life to save those little lives 
in sore peril so near me. But the sobbing 
voices yet called on me for “help, help!” 
and I pressed on. 

By this time, so deep was the gloom of 
mingled fog and darkness, that I could hardly 
distinguish the two little figures of those I 
sought until I was very near. They were on 
an islet of ice that glided slowly down the 
river, rasping, as it went, against larger 
masses. lt was all that I could do to reach it, 
and when I sprang upon it the trembling ice- 
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raft scarcely sustained my added weight, but 
heaved and shook till I could hardly keep my 
feet, then drifted sluggishly on, rattling against 
broken fragments that swam near. I knew 
the children then, by their fair curls and bright 
coloured clothing, as I knelt down beside 
them on the ice, where they crouched crying 
and terrified. Isaw that they were little Annie 
and Willie, the only children of the rich Mr. 
Merton, of the great factory hard by, and 
whose fine house was on the opposite bank to 
our farm. They had strayed away, as they sob- 
bingly told me, from nurse Hannah, and had 
gone on the ice, and could not get back, and 
were so frightened. 

What was I to do, in such a place and at 
such a time, with a girl of seven and a boy a 
year younger, while night grew darker, and 
the grinding of the shattered ice sounded 
ominously in my ears, and the two poor young 
things clung to me, weeping wildly ? The ice- 
island went drifting down. Near me, some 
two yards off, was the bank and safety; but 
whenever we came near enough for me to 
clutch at a projecting bough, the brittle twigs 
snapped in my grasp, and away slid the float- 
ing mass, helplessly wafted down the river. 
And at every moment there was the risk that 
it might drift outwards and become involved 
in the pack of’ sullenly moving ice which now 
filled the middle channel, whence escape would 
be impossible. Hope had almost died away in 
my heart, when at last the drooping bough of 
a tough old willow, at which I had caught in 
passing, held firm, and, thus anchored, by 
great exertion I was able to convey the child- 
ren through the shallow water inshore, and to 
scramble with them un the sloping bank. As 
I did so, the ice-islet we had left floated crash- 
ing out into midstream, on its way to the 
sea. 

Fortunately Mr. Merton’s house was not 
very far off, for it was with no slight diffi- 
culty that I could reach it with my two 
young charges, scared, and wearied, and be- 
numbed with cold; but at last we got across 
the park and to the hall door, where lights 
were flashing, the servants searching the 
grounds, excitedly, in quest of the lost child- 
ren. I cannot describe the delight of the 
parents of the rescued little ones, or their 
gratitude to me for what I had done. Mrs. 
Merton, whom we had all thought proud and 
cold, kissed me and blessed me, and called me 
her preserver, and it was in a broken voice 
that her husband said, “I shall be your 
debtor for this good deed, Miss Thorpe, 
through life!”? The children were carried 
off by the tearful Hannah, and I, remem- 
bering that it was late, bade farewell to the 
master and mistress of the house, who would 
hardly let me leave them, and started to walk 
se | by the stone bridge, to reach -home and 
relate my adventure. 

Next day, Mr. and Mrs. Merton came 
round in their carriage to our farm—Thorpe 
Farm, asit was called, since we had lived there 
so long, on the few acres that went down 
from father to son—and thanked me more 
than ever, and would have made mea grand 
present ; but I wanted no reward for what my 
heart had prompted me to do, and my father 
and mother thought as I did. But we were 
all of us thankful when Mr. Merton, who 
never ceased to be our friend, took my younger 


| brother Henry, a clever lad, too delicate for 


farm labour, to be his clerk at the works. 
And Henry throve there, for is he not a 
partner now in the flourishing firm of Merton 
and Co., and do I not keep house for my 
bachelor brother now that years have passed, 
and my parents are dead, and my elder 
brother James, with a wife and children about 
him, dwells at Thorpe Farm? But I often 
look back across the interval of time, and 
never have forgotten that Christmas season, 
or that night’s work on the breaking ice of 


the river. 
J. B. H. 
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OUR COOKERY CLASS. 
GRAVY FOR JOINTS. 


oucan generally tell, 
from the look of 
the gravy that is 

served with a 

joint, whether or 

not the cook un- 
derstands her 
business. Ifthe gravy is 
fatty, orcold, or looks like 
thin light-coloured gruel, 
also if there is a great 
deal of it in the dish, I 
would advise you to re- 
sign yourself to your 
és fate, and remember that 
man‘eats to live, he does not live to eat. 
If on the contrary the gravy is clear, bright,. 
brown, free from fat and small in quantity 
cheerfully leave yourself in the hands of the 
carver, for it is probable that you are about to 
partake of a well cooked dinner. 

Gravy may cither be made a little time 
before it is wanted, or it may be prepared 
from the brown sediment which is to be found 
in the dripping tin under the joint. The latter 
method I do not recommend, but it is the 
more usual of the two, and therefore I will 
describe it first. 

It is well known that after meat has been 
hung before the fire for a while, fat begins to 
drop from it. In course of time this fat will 
be mixed with a sort of rich brown juice, 
and it is from this latter substance that the 
gravy is to be made. 

Now a great point in making gravy is to 
have it free from fat. 

Everyone knows what fatty gravy is like. 
So long as the meat and dish are hot, it is not 
very objectionable, but as the joint and the 
plates cool, the fat solidifies, and floats in cakes 
on the top of the gravy, and the taste of one of 
these is more easily imagined than described. 

The reason why it is undesirable to make 
gravy from the contents of the dripping tin 
is, that it is so difficult to get rid of the fat in 
the tin and to retain the sediment only. 

When, however, gravy has to be thus made, 
the fat must be poured off from one corner of 
the tin; this must be done carefully and with a 
steady hand. When the sediment only re- 
mains, the cook should pour in about a third 
of a pint of boiling stock, or boiling water, if 
stock is not to be had. She should then 
scrape the tin well in order to dissolve 
any hard dry spots of gravy that there may be, 
and when these are melted she should pour 
a spoonful or two of the gravy round, but not 
over, the meat in the dish, and the rest into a 
hot tureen. 

If the gravy has become cool whilst in the 
tin, it should be made hot in a saucepan 
before being strained into the dish, but it 
should not be allowed to boil. 

No greater mistake can be made than to 
pour a large quantity of gravy into the dish 
with the meat. In the first place, it is very 
awkward for the carver; for a mere slip of his 
knife may cause him to splash the gravy over 
the cloth. In the second place, unless a hot- 
water dish is used, the gravy will cool much 
more quickly in a large dish than it will in a 
small covered tureen. And more than all, 
made gravy will dilute the gravy that runs 
from the meat. When a joint ‘is properly 
roasted, a gush of gravy follows the first cut 
of the knife, and then continues to flow from 
the meat while it is being carved. The 
majority of grown-up people would rather 


. 


have a teaspoonful of this real se of meat 











than a quarter of a pint of the coloured water’ 


which is so often served as gravy. When the 
family is large, and gravy is much liked, a 


little made gravy must be used, hecanse the 


joint, in all probability, would not yield as 
much as is wanted, but it is a pity when that 
which it does yield is not made the most of. 

If gravy is provided apart from the joint, 
the entire contents of the dripping tin can 
be poured into a basin. In a few hours, 
when the fat is cold, it will be found that 
the gravy has settled to the bottom and 
lies, a clear brown cake of jelly, which can 
be used without any of the fat the next time 
gravy is wanted. 

When I recommend: that gravy should be 
prepared apart from the joint, I hope no one 
will think Iam going to advise the purchase 
of gravy beef. Indeed I am not, for I should 
consider such a purchase extravagant and 
unnecessary. 

In all houses where meat is cooked there 
are little bones, trimmings, and scraps, from 
which excellent gravy can be prepared, costing 
nothing but a little care and forethought; 
and without these, economical cookery is im- 
possible. 

Suppose that gravy is wanted to-day for a 
joint of beef. Something was cooked for 
dinner yesterday, and it is almost certain that 
a bone or scraps of some kind were left from 
it. If the cook had forethought she would 
put these on one side, cover them over to 
keep them clean, and when there was a con- 
venient opportunity, that is, when the fire was 
not in use, she would stew them for gravy. 
Perhaps bacon was served for breakfast or 
boiled meat had been provided, in either case 
she would be particularly fortunate ; of course 
she would have preserved the meat liquor, 
pouring it into a clean earthenware pan and 
throwing a little muslin over it to keep it 
from dust and flies. What course would she 
now pursue to make gravy ? 

She would first take a small onion, skin it 
and cut it into rings. She would melt a little 
dripping in a saucepan, throw in the onion 
and shake it over the fire until it was brown 
but not at all burnt. She would now put in 
the bones and scraps, together with a sprig of 
parsley, an inch or two of celery, three or four 
peppercorns, and the rind of the bacon which 
had been scalded in: boiling water and scraped 
with a blunt knife to make it quite clean. 
Over all she would pour meat liquor or cold 
water to barely cover her materials, then 
covering the saucepan closely and placing it 
by the side of the tire, she would let its con- 
tentsstewvery gently indeed, skimmingit every 
now and then with an iron spoon for a couple 
of hours till the liquor was considerably re- 





duced, and was strong and pleasantly flavoured. 
Then she might strain it off and put it on one 
side to let any fat there might be rise to the 
surface, when it could be easily removed. If 
the liquid were light-coloured, a few drops of 
sugar browning should be stirred in, but it is 
probable that the browned onion will have 
supplied all that is required in the way of 
colouring ; and sugar browning should be very 
sparingly used. Only let the gravy be a rich, 
deep brown.’ In cookery the appearance of 
a dish is almost as important as its taste, and 
light-coloured gravy for joints is not pleasing 
to the eye. 

If two tablespoonfuls of the gravy thus 

made were put into the dish with the meat, 
the gravy that runs from the meat would mix 
with it and would furnish an excellent accom- 
paniment to the roasted. joint. 
_ If it should happen that there was no op- 
portunity to stew the scraps and trimmings 
in time for the fat to cake on the top of the 
gravy, it would be well to pour the liquid into 
a jar, and set this in a vessel containing cold 
water. This would make it cool more rapidly, 
and so cause the fat to rise more quickly to 
the surface. : 

Care must: be taken, however, not to put 
too much water over the bone. Good gravy 
is wanted, and this-would be more, likely to 
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be obtained if water or stock were taken to 
partly cover the bone and.no more. 

Gravy thus made would,do very well for beef 
or pork, but not for mutton or lamb: These 
meats would be served ‘with good brown uz- 
flavoured gravy. Therefore the’ flavouring 
ingredients should not be stewed with the 
bone for them; but.the bone should bestewed 
in nothing but stock or water slightly salted. 
Good gravy for'a leg-or shoulder of mutton 
may be made by stewing the shank bone and 
Pa or two trimmings of meat for an hour or 
wo. 

_ Perhaps it will be thought.that it is a very 
simple ‘business to: make gravy, and that it is 
unnecessary to attend to all these details in 
connection with it. But it-is ‘not so. \Very 
often gravy is a delusion. I have: known 
cooks who professed: to . understand ‘their 
business take a little boiling water and pour 
it over the browner portions of ‘the joint, thus 
watering the joint to all intents and purposes, 
and then consider that they have: done all 
that is required for gravy. They were; mis- 
taken and they were only proving their ig- 
norance. ‘There is nothing that shows the 
ability of a cook more than gravies and sauces. 
It is very safe to conclude that.where meat: is 
served regularly with good brown bright gravy, 
aro 3 free from fat, some one in the house 
knows something of cookery. 

PHILLIS BROWNE. 





_ MISS LUNN. 

“ MoTHER, I’ve had a note from aunt, 
But understand it all I can’t ; i 
I only know I’m asked to see 
“A friend, Miss Lunn; who can she be ? 
Aunt says that when we used to meet 
’Twas always thought a’ special treat. 
Pll read you what she further says— 
‘Sarah’s the same in all her ways: 
Dresses as usual all in brown, 
‘Whether in country or in town, 

And, contrary to rules of art, 

The upper is the darker part. 

To fashion she can lay no claim, 

But still I like her all thesame, 
And sweet, light-hearted, good as ever, 
An unkind word she utters never. | 

I write in haste; I can’t say’ more 

Than Be with me at half-past four.’ 
Mother; it is surely sad © 

My memory should be so bad ;. 

T’ve counted all my friends, and. yet 
This one, it seems, I quite forget.” 
“Not so, my child; like other folks, 
Your aunt is’ pleased to have her jokes, 
And in this case, by way of fun, 

Has put ‘your friend’ for Sally Lunn. 
In doing so she has not erred, 

For there is truth in every word, 

And if you read her note again, 

You'll see, I think, her meaning’s plain.” 
“ Of course—at last I see it all ; 

For once I’ll act the cannibal, - 

And eat my friend up, bit by bit, 

ilst leisurely at tea we sit.” 
we ’ : : ; kK F. W, 
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T must have been a very strange state of 
things when needles were so scarce in 
England that one in a family was con- 


it 


sidered quite a household treasure, and 
cherished accordingly. This was the case 
in England in the year 1566, when a 
comedy, called Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 
was performed at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The play was founded on the 
circumstance of an old woman _ having 
lost her needle, which threw the whole village 
into confusion. I should imagine, by the 
commotion thus caused, that it was the only 
needle of which the village could boast. A 
mischief-making wag sets about the report 
that another old gossip, Dame Chat, has 
stolen it, and the contention thereupon waxes 
so hot that not only are words exchanged, but 
blows; and the curate, Dr. Rat, is called in, 
when the needle is eventually found. It is 
probable that needles were not made in Eng- 
land at that time, which would account for 
their being so precious a commodity; however, 
a very short time afterwards Christopher 
Greening, with his three children, was settled 
by Mr. Damar at Long Crendon, in Buclking- 
hamshire, where the manufactory has been 
carried on to the present day. 


My readers must not fancy from this tale 
that there was no needlework done in England 
in those days, because they would be quite in 
the wrong. The list of the various kinds of 
stitches is so long that it would quite astonish 
them. Many of these stitches cannot be 
identified with any with which we are now 
acquainted. 

We cannot, however, complain of the 
scarcity ef needles and other necessary imple- 
ments to-day, for, on the other hand, the 
fitting-up of our workboxes is so easily per- 
formed that we are in danger of being waste- 
ful in the midst of such profusion. Nothing 
adds so much to our comfort in working as to 
be provided with everything we need, and 
nothing tends so much to a proper performance 
of our tasks; so the first thing to enter upon, 
in our chat upon plain needlework, is the 
outfit for it. 

An essential requisite is the little box, 
or bag, to contain them; but we need not 
linger over this, for any amount of money may 
be expended upon it, from sixpence to many 
pounds ; the principal object required is that 
the box shall contain all that is wanted, that 
it be easily carried from place to place, and 
that jts owner shall always keep it in perfect 
order. The contents should consist of a 
thimble, a pincushion, an emery-cushion, two 
bodkins, a small and a large one; two pairs 
of scissors, a pair for cutting button-holes and 
an ordinary pair of medium size;°a stiletto or 
piercer, a tape-measure, a needle-book, con- 
taining needles of various sizes; darning and 
worsted needles, four or six.recls of cotton, 
24 to 50; arcel of red marking cotton, black 
and white linen thread, and tape, buttons, 
and darning-cotton, selected according to the 
kinds which the little learner will require for 
mending her own clothes. 

As I look back, I think the first thing that 
I learned myself was to thread a needle. This 
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is the case with many little girls who have an 
elderly relative residing in the house, and in 
all probability it is their first introduction to 
‘the beauty of service,’ when they find that 
their young eyes can see to perform this small 
office for the older ones. ‘The first instruction 
in threading needles is best given with a coarse 
darning needle, or even a bodkin, which is not 
so trying to the sight as a small needle. The 
cotton should be held in the right hand, the 
needle in the left; and it should always be. 
remembered that biting the cotton is an 
extremely vulgar trick, and ruinous to the 
teeth, so that it should never be allowed. 
Although knots are only required for bast- 
ing work, the method of making one should 
now be learnt ; and after that, provided with 
some long strips of ‘paper, several lessons 
may be given on turning down and folding 
hems. ‘The paper should be cut quite even, 
and, for beginners, in the shape of a ribbon; 
then a fold should be turned down on one 
side evenly, and then the same fold laid down 
a second time, of the same width as the first. 
This double fold forms what is called a hem, 
and the learner must be kept at the work of 
folding hems until she can lay one down 
quickly and neatly. 

There are a number of little things to be 
learnt now—the method of holding the needle 
in the right hand, the thimble on the second 
finger of it, and the work laid over the first 
finger of the left. Then the proper length of 
thread to be taken, which should be from 
about three-quarters of a yard to a yard; the 
best cotton for a child’s use in beginning is, I 
think, No. 4o, with No. 8 needles. There is 
no advantage whatever in using very coarse 
needles and thread; and there is no need 
whatever for breaking needles. The coarse 
ones lead to untidy work, and the breakage of 
those that are fine may be prevented by rea- 
sonable care and proper tuition. - The needle 
is worked through the material by the thimble, 
with the assistance of the thumb and fore- 
finger. Any endeavour to force it through by 
means of the thimble alone is sure to cause a 
breakage. The use of the emery-cushion, 
too, should be more frequent than it usually is, 
as the needle becomes dull and blunted in its 
passage through the hot and nervous fingers 
which hold it. It must never be left in the 
work, as serious accidents may result from 
such carelessness, but taken out and replaced 
in,the needle-book. 


To make the first stitch, point the needle 
from you, keeping the eye next the chest, and 
leave out a small end of the thread, which 
must be carefully turned in under the hem, 
no knots being allowable in hemming. The 
next stitch, and every succeeding one should 
be made with the point directed towards the 
chest—not to the left shoulder, as children 
frequently point it. In turning down the 
hems of a square article, the hems should be 
made on the opposite sides first, as then the 
corners will all be folded alike, If our little 
learner be very young, or more than usually 
unhandy, it will be best to allow her to tack 
the hems down on the paper before hemming, 
or to use two pins, one before the other. 

Thus far we have been working with strips 
of paper, on which much can be taught and 
practised, and which will make each succeed- 
Ing stage the easier to the learner. 

When the power of holding and guiding 
the needle has been fully acquired, strips of 
dark print may be used with white ‘cotton, or 
the rule of the third schedule may be adopted 
—i.¢., to use strips of white’ calico, beginning 
by sewing with black: cotton, and advancing 





''to red and' blue cotton in © succeéssion,- each 


change marking an advancement ‘inthe art of 
hemming. A pocket-hankerchief may also be 
used, being careful to- cut the sides even to a 
thread, then folding the hems, the end of each 
being sewn over first. When the thread is 





worked out, cut off the end of the old one, 
and turn it under the hem, beginning with the 
new thread, as we have before explained. 
The stitches should be short, and at even 
distances. The turning down should be as 
nearly as possible by the thread. 





















































HEMMING, 


The next stitch to be learnt is “ sewing,” or 
aplainseam. If the learner have been prac- 
tising hemming on strips of calico, the easiest 
method of using them is to sew the hems 
together on the wrong sides. Hold the work 
firmly with the thumb, along the side of the 
first finger of the left hand, and support it 
with the second and third fingers; then leave 
the end of the thread, and sew it over with 
the first few stitches. Do not make use of a 
knot. ‘When anew thread is required, leave 
an end of it, and sew it in, together with the 
end of the new thread. The seam should be 
either tacked, or pinned, to guard against 
puckering. The right position in seaming 
must be most carefully taught, as ‘‘ puckering”’ 
is a certain result of holding the elbow close 
to the right side. The proper position is to 
hold the elbow apart from the side, the arm 
being in a horizontal position, so that the 
palm of the hand should face the chest, and 
the needle point straight to the middle of it. 
Selvages are so seldom even, that they are not 
good to learn upon, although in the best 
linen and longeloth they should be so. One 
thread is a sufficient depth for the stitch, and 
two or three stitches apart. No scamis finished 
until it is flattened-out, for which purpose the 
use of the handle of an old tooth-brush is 
preferable to scratching the work along with 
the nail, which is a vulgar habit, giving rise to 
a — unpleasant sound, and injuring the 
nail. 

If the seam be a “run and fell,” the raw 
edge of the upper part must be laid down as 
if for the first fold of ahem. Then place the 
other edge upon the fold, a thread or two 
below the double edge; tack them, and run 
them together. The running should consist 
of three threads left, and three taken in regular 
succession, and quite eventoa thread. When 
the running is finished, turn the seam down 
very smoothly, and hem or fell it down. For 
a seam that is ‘‘sewn and felled,” the first 
fold must be laid in the same way as for a 
‘run and fell” seam, and then it must be, 
turned back again from you, exactly at the 
raw edge of the turn, so that the fold shall be 
double. Then lay a single fold down on the 
second piece, and place the edges of both 
together—the turns inside—and baste them. 
Sew them, according to the directions given, 
neatly, and, when finished, lay down the seam 














' RUNNING. 


smoothly, turn the work on the wrong side, 
and fell down the fold. The sewing should 
be on the right side of the cloth, the hem on 
the wrong. 

The next thing taught by the Government 
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code is “ pleating,’’ and it may as well perhaps 
be acquired here as at any stage of our study 
of needlework, but it must be remembered 
that pleats are quite inadmissible as substitutes 
for gathers in the best ladies’ underclothing, 
at the yokes of nightdresses, or the bands of 
chemises, and they cannot be admitted at the 
competitions as a proper method of performing 
fine work. Pleating is a method of putting. a 
full part into a plain part by a succession of 
 yegular folds, each pleat being pinned or basted 
down, the worker being careful to make the 
pleats on each side to correspond respectively 
in size. They generally face toward the tront, 
and the top of the material should be halved 
or quartered like gathers. 
the next thing to be learnt is “stitching.” 
The pieces to be stitched should be double, 
and they may be tacked together to keep them 
in their proper places. Wherever it is intended 
that the first row of stitching should be made, 
a thread miust be drawn out, using the point 
of the needle to commence it. The end 
should then be firmly taken in the thumb and 
first finger of the right hand, and drawn gently 
along, while the thumb and first finger of the 
left hand hold and move on the gathers, as 
they are successively formed by the drawing of 
the thread. The row thus made is used to 
stitch by. It is formed by putting the needle 
back over two threads, from that with which 
you work, and passing it under two threads 
hefore. A thread left between the stitehes 
i,aite spoils the appearance of the work. 
‘the stitches should be closely drawn, but not 
too tight. The fastening off must be done 
neatly on the wrong side, where the new thread 
must be joined.on. This stitch is most easily 


acquired on canvas, and though considered | 


BACK-STITCHING, . 


quite a test of a good needlewoman, is not 
difficult. Itis the stitch at which the sewing 
machine helps us the most, and very fortu- 
nately too, as it is most trying to the eyes. 


Sewing on tapes should now be learnt. | : j 
: holes after the first washing. 


The usual method of performing this is, to 
turn down the top end of the tape, and lay it 
where it is to be sewn on, at about half-an- 
inch from the edge, then to fell it round 
neatly on three sides, sewing the edge of the 
stuff and the tape together. In a recent 
manual I find a description of another method, 
which consists in sewing the tape on with two 
rows of stitching on the right side of the 
material. With the knowledge which we 
have acquired so far, ourpupil can now make 
a pillow, or bolster-case, and so make her new 
information of use at home. » 
Gthering must be done by a thread, and 
consequently, in learning this stitch, it is 
advisable to have course calico, as that 
decreases the difficulty to a beginner. The 
stitches should be taken with - the greatest 


evenness, the rule being to take two threads to | 


each stitch, and leave four between. Many 
people think it the wisest’ plan to gather with 
a double fine thread, instead of a coarse single 
one, for if one thread should break in the 
drawing up, the gathers will hold together by 
- [Pomme one, until they are set into the 
sand, 

After the gathering comes the “ stroking,” 
during which the gathers should be worked 
up, and ‘gradually pushed together, beginning 
from the part first commenced. The thread 
should be wound round a small pin, to prevent 
its getting loose. Then take a long darning 














needle and pick out each gather separately with 
the needle point, pushing it gently under the 
thumb of the left hand, which should hold it 
firmly. This will need to be'done twice over. 
when the thread will again want to be drawn 
tighter round the pin. Lastly, the top of the 





GATHERING. 


gathers should be stroked, to ensure complete 
evenness. Before proceeding to ‘ gather,” the 
material must be folded in half and quartered, 
a mark being made at each place. Then 
make a fold at about 14 threads from the top 


raw edge, and crease it, this will do for a mark |! 


by which to run the thread, as it is improper 
to draw a thread. The running should be on 
the right side, It is needful to observe great 
care in the stroking, which is frequently done 
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STROKING THE GATHERS. 
with such violence that the pin-lines fall into 


Before setting the gathers into the band, the 
latter must be divided into the half, and the 
quarters, ana the gathers being a little opened, 
the corresponding parts of each must be 
pinned together, the edge of the band being 
placed exactly over the gathering thread, so 
as to be of the same length as the band, and 
the thread must be again secured round a pin; 
the work is held by the thumb on the first 
finger of the left hand, the gathers lying from 








SETTING IN THE GATHERS. 


right to left... The needle in sewing is pointed 
almost straight.along the-gathers, one gather 
being taken up at a time. The’ wrong side. 
requires equal care, and the edges of the band 
should agree on both sides. coat 





PRIZE COMPETITION. 


No. IVi—NEEDLEWORK. 


WE have selected for the Needlework Corn- 4%" 
petition a nightdres§, as the most suitable V 
garment for imparting instruction upon, hnd 
also to present for hospital use. The amount 
of calico required for a nightdress for a ‘full- 
grown woman is four yards; for a very shott 
person, or a child, it- would be less. If the. 
calico be a yard wide, take two widths of the 
proper length, and slope offthe gores at thetop, 
sloping each gore off gradually from a. width 
of 33 inches at the top to a point in the middle 
of the length ; then join the straight or selvage 
side of each gore-to the selvage sides of the 
nightgown. This is the usual method of cut- 
ting the skirt of the nightdress. There are 
various ways of making the top, or neck piece. 
Some have a yoke at the back only ; some have 
a yoke both back and front; and some are 
without a yoke, having only shoulder straps, 
with a gathered back and an ornamental front. 





NIGHTDRESS, WITH 
YOKE BOTH BACK 
AND FRONT. 


NIGHTDRESS, WITH 
YOKE AT THE BACK. 


Night-dresses intended 
for the competition 
may be made in any 
of these methods, too 
much trimming being 
avoided, and only suf- 
ficient to make them 
pretty being'used. Ihe 
fronts may be neatly 
tucked, or the yokes 
ornamented by some 
fancy coral-stitch, em- 
broidery being used 
for the neck, front, and 
cuffs. No particular 
size is required, and 
the wearers will range NIGHTDRESS, WLLH 





from 14 years old to SHOULDER-STRAPS 
grown women. We AND TRIMMED 
shall bestow the work FRONT. 


on children’s and 

other hospitals. The chief requirements 
are, that the nightdresses must be cut 
out by each competitor herself, and that 
they shall be clean, but not washed, 
neatly and properly made, and well-fitting, 
according to their size. The age of the in- 
tended wearer should be stated on the ticket, to 
be sewn on each article under the front open- 
ing. This ticket should also state the name, 
address, and age of the competitor herself, 
and bear the signature of a minister or 
teacher, who certifies that it is the competi- 
tor’s unaided work. 

No one over the age of nineteen will be 
eligible for a prize. The last day for re- 
ceiving the work is May-day, 1880, The 
prizes offered by the Editor arc of the same 
value’ as those: announced: for the Essays, 
Paintings, and’ Crewel Work; viz.,: Two 
GUINEAS and ONE GUINEA. Other deserving 
competitors will receive a CERTIFICATE OF 
MERIT. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


To PREVENT THE SMOKING OF A LAmp, 
—This may be’ easily effected by soaking the 
wick in good vinegar for a few minutes, then 
drying it well before using it. A good and 
clear light will be the result. In the case of a 
glass chimney there may not be sufficient air- 
draught. 


PERSONS exposed to cold or .wet during 
the day should bathe their hands and feet in 
hot water at night, which will prevent any ill 
effects. So easy a remedy should not be 
neglected. 


PLAIN BREAD-AND-BUTTER PUDDING.— 
Cut the bread-and-butter in rather thick 
slices, lay them in a dish, strew a few currants 
over them, then another layer of bread and 
currants, and so on until the dish be filled. 
Beat two eggs, with one pint of hot milk, 
and add a little allspice and nutmeg, sweeten 
to taste, pour over the bread in dish. Be 
careful to let it soak for half-an-hour before 
baking. Bake for half-an-hour. 

To PRESERVE Eacs.—Eggs may be pre- 
served in good condition for a considerable 
period, by simply si them in a solution 
of gum arabic, letting them dry, and afterwards 
packing them in dry charcoal dust, 


To REMOVE INKSTAINS FROM LINEN.— 
Dip the part stained in clean water, and then 
apply a few drops of spirits of salts, rinse the 
fabric and the stain will have gone. 

To MAKE Ricge-Caxrs.—To 1b. of ground 
rice, add $lb. of sifted sugar, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, mix well with 3lb. of butter, 
beat up four eggs and make into a wet paste, 
drop into buttered pat pans, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

GREASE Spots—How to REMOVE. — 
Grease from composite candles may be re- 
moved from any woollen cloth by stretching 
the spot greased over a very hot iron or be- 
fore a brisk fire for ten or twelve minutes, 
taking care not to scorch thecloth, then rubbing 
the place whilst warm with a piece of the same 
material, and brushing it briskly the right way 
of the wool. 


RIDDLE No. 4. 


THE initials of the places mentioned will give 
a celebrated event in history and the date on 
which it occurred. 


A vale, so fragrant and so fair, 
Apollo’s self oft rested there. 
A cruel fall one bitter night 
Hid this fair city from our sight. 
An ancient land, where Pharaoh’s pride 
A. mighty prophet could deride. 
Here first the name of Christian told 
Of people by their faith made bold. 
A mighty city—o’er the world 
Her conquering banner was unfurled. 
This famous town near Argos rose— 
Long since destroyed by time and foes. 
A lighthouse gleamed near city grand 
Where merchants came from many a land. 
‘Eye of the East,” thy place so fine 
Flourished in Father Abraham’s time. 
That site where Carthage rose in pride, 
Land that spread far on every side. 

- A lake for thirty miles we see 
ert mountain streams flowed fast and 

tée. 

Great Paris chose fair beauty’s queen 
Upon this mount so softly green. ° 
Here in Campania grew the vine, 
Which poets sang in olden time. 
Stoutly besieged for many a day 
When Alexander’s arm had sway. 
An ancient town for arts renowned, 
Where many a relic still is found. 
A wonder of the world stood near— 


St, Paul addressed the people here, 





The land which Jonah went to warn, 

And Babylovfians left forlorn. 

Strange rock-hewn temples here abound ; 

Nile’s bluest waters lave around. 

This town near Alexandria rose, 

Where a proud warrior slew his foes. 

A stream that waters India fair, 

Where many a pilgrim breathes his prayer. 

Across this strait a Persian king 

His bridge of boats did swiftly fling. 

Now seek a town in China, known 

For store of gold and precious stone. 

Sweet gardens, where to roam was bliss, 

Lost to a fallen world like this. 

On ‘ Eagle’s Cliff” this city stood, 

That owned Ulysses, brave and good. 

Hence came fierce tribes—the Britons’ 
dread— 

Bold fair-haired leaders at their head. 

A mountain where a prophet bold 

Was buried in the days of old. 

A city famed in Grecian story 

For woman false—for heroes’ glory. 


yore 
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ESTER.—The new Jerseys—or more pro- 
i, perly, Guernseys—are to be purchased 
of all sizes, and also for quite little 
children. You would find a dark 
Navy-blue Guernsey, with a blue serge 
skirt, kilted very high, and a scarf 
to tie round below the bodice a 
very inexpensive costume. ‘The scarf may be of 
plain serge to match, or else of a colour like red or 
pale blue; white also would go with Navy-blue 
very well. You would find no difficulty in arrang- 
ing this dress for yourself as, provided you find 
3, to fit you, there will be no trouble in fit- 
ting whatever. The skirt will require no lining 
under the kiltings, but they must each be sewn on 
a tape to hold them firm. 


EvizaBetx J.—Very little children are not regularly 
‘put into mourning,” as it is termed ; that is, very 
little crape is used for their dress, none in fact, save 
on the hat. Black ribbons on white dresses, and 
little black dresses and white pinafores, would be 
suitable for your little sister. 


WORK. 


Irene,—Arrasene embroidery would be more effective 
and much newer than worsted work. It is per- 
formed with a long needle, with a large eye. The 
Arrasene wool may be purchased at every fancy 
shop. The foundation may be of green serge, to 
match the covering of the other chairs in your 
mother’s morning room. 


Can AND Witt.—We fear you could not manage to 
knit yourself a Guernsey bodice. We have seen an 
attempt at such a thing, but it was too unsatisfac- 
tory to be worn when finished, and hand knitting, 
however good, could never be so fine and even as 
the work of the stocking-web machine, on which 
the Guernseys are knitted. You can buy the 
material by the yard, if you wish. 

Musica. Box.— Miss Ryder’s “ Knitting Cards” 
will give you every information about knitting 
stockings of all sizes. The packet costs one shil- 


ling, and will give you the right sizes of both 
needles and cotton. 





COOKERY. 


CLaPHAM.—-There is nothing which requires more 
care than the stoning of raisins; next to that, is 
the washing of the currants. Unless you see that 
this is attended to, your mincemeat will not be 
good, The following is a most reliable recipe, 
which we have used for years. Mince separately, 
and very finely, 131bs. each of suet, Currants, raisins, 
and apples: Mix them well together in a basin, 
and add a pound of moist sugar and half a pound 
of mixed orange and lemon peel, also finely minced, 


Add half a salt-spoonful of salt, half a tumbler of 
brandy, and mixed spices, if you care for them. 
The currants to be washed and dried in a cloth b 
the fire, and the apples well cored and peeled, 
Keep the mince in a covered jar, adding a little 
brandy to prevent dryness. 


Matitpa.—We should think you quite old enough to 
make the mincemeat, with the aid of the young 
cook in the chopping of the materials. The recipe 
we have given may be made just as nice if you take 
half the quantities. 


Fruit.—If you find apples so dear, why not try the 
newly-introduced American apple chips. ‘They 
are quite moderate in price, and very delicious 
when well prepared. They should be Ieft to soak 
in water all night, ahd the next morning may be 
stewed with a little water until quite tender. ‘Thev 
may be flavoured with cloves or lemon, and can be 
served with rice, as stewed apples, or else made 
into tarts. 

RECREATIONS. 

Frorriz.—The dress for skating should be short 
enough, so that it should not interfere with the 
motion of your feet. We consider laced boots are 
better than any others, but, at any rate, your boots 
must support your ankles. You should be most 
careful to wrap up warmly, as few English girls do 
so. Wear flannel knickerbockers. 


ART. 

Frances TyLer.—Mr. Ruskin’s Society is for the 
encouragement of Art. It is called the ‘‘ Guild of 
St. George.” His books are very expensive, as 
they have not been printed in cheap torms, and 
only the early editions exist. We do not know how 
to advise you to get the “ Stones of Venice.’ Have 
you no good library near you? 

Crewe, Worker.—Miss Linwood made copies of 
the old masters in needlework. She copied the 
beautiful “Salvator Mundi” of Carlo Dolce, and 
was offered £5,000 for it. Wedonot know where 

ou could see a specimen of her work just now, 
ut will inquire and tell you in a future number. 

A Painrer.—The Royal Academy, we believe, 
decided some weeks ago that women were nv 
longer to be elected as Royal Academicians, as 
they were incapable of performing the duties of the 
office. There isto be some kind of new order of 
Honorary Members, who will not share in any of 
the pecuniary rewards of the Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

A Home Birp.—If the carpet, which you describe 
as so worn in the centre, be at all good at the sides 
of the room, you can, perhaps, make out sufficient 
for the middle of a bedroom, the sides of which 
should be stained all round. The best and cheapest 
is ‘‘ Benson’s stain,” sold in little packets; and the 
floor may be either varnished or rubbed with tur- 
pentine and beeswax afterwards. The latter 
method Miss Nightingalerecommends, as produc- 
ing a perfect floor. The mixture is prepared by 
scraping half a pound of beeswax into thin flakes, 
and pouring on enough turpentine to cover it. Let 
it stand all night, | in the morning stir well. It 
should be about as thick as cream. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mitprep.—We sympathise very much with you, and 
we fear it will not give you much consolation to 
know that many other girls are suffering with you; 
in fact, chilblains seem a perfect scourge at this 
season. Directly the irritation begins, take a little 
dry mustard powder, and rub it on very gently, with 
your finger ; not, of course, to break the skin, but 
merely to create a slight counter-irritation. If 
tried in time, this will rarely fail to put back the 
advance of the enemy. Partially dried hands, 
after washing, are a very usual cause of chilblains, 
and a dry re of flannel will be found an excellent 
thing for the last rubbing, and its constant use will 
ensure complete dryness. Do not sit too close to 
the fire when chilled, and never allow either feet or 
hands to grow very cold. Use constant exercise, 
either with light dumb-bells, or with the bean bags, 
which we recommended last weck. Girls, as 2 
rule, require far more exercise than they get, an 
it is much to be regretted that gymnastic exercises 
are not regularly practised by them, instead of 
being left off directly that they turn their backs on 
school and school rules. 


F. L. C. and Dormouvsze.—Read, our answer to 
“Mildred.” All our questioners are suffering, we 
think, from want of exercise and activity. 


An Exper Sister.—No. Old postage stamps are 
of no use, except for the manufacture of “stamp 
snakes,” which are very nice playthings for children. 
They require about 4,000 penny stamps for the boc 
alone, while half-penny ones are needed for the tail. 
The head is made of black velvet, having bead eyes, 
but we think that you would require to see one, 
before you could manufacture one properly yourself. 


Etstz.—Everyone,- we fear, finds it difficult to rise 
early in these dark and dreary mornings. Coul 
you not purchase a small “alarm:clock’’? They 
are Very cHOap The maxim and rule of the great 
“Tron Duke” was to withstand the fatal tempta- 
tion to “one more turn.”? “The first turn,” said 
he, “is a tun out.” The reward of getting up 
early: is so.great, that we should advise you fa 
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ZA RA! 
OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY... 


CHAPTER IX. pression they would soon be even! Phillis knew well enough what that con- 
fewer. stant wearing away meant. She felt she 
A dry, hacking cough kept fast hold piaig TL Wik, 
V ONDERFUL was Jasper Meade’s | on her, taking with it each day some i Bae \ AUT é| ae See | 
equanimity during the ninety | small remnant of her strength, some He —————— 
days following the insertion of his adver- | little portion of her activity. Lookers- a | 
tisement in the papers. on, perhaps, would hardly notice the. \ 
He was even jocose and noisily good- | progress of her disease, so subtle, so 
humoured in the house, making sleepy | stealthy was it. 
Maggy scream with laughter at his{ Whocan trace the sap as it dies out 
jokes, until she declared she must go | from the summer tree ? 
“right off into fits.’’ Master was so| Who can tell the moment when the 
droll and funny. autumn tint first creeps up into the 
Jasper took very little notice of Paul. | leaves, and steals away their freshness 
The child would run away at the sound | and vigour ? 
of his step, tremble at his loud voice, 
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and shrink out of his sight as much as 


possible. AN \\ 
When his mother was busy, he crept £ \ 


away to a lumber garret, and, witha book “” \ 
open on the floor beside him, would read. 
hour after hour, until Phillis had time to . \ 
spare for him. ! 
To his wife Jasper was unusually and , AW 
graciously considerate, even putting INWW 
himself out of the way to satisfy her \\WWS 
wishes—should she venture to express \\ 


\\ 
any. But her wishes were very few in - 
those days, and she had a sis ane im- . 
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was dying, and each night and morning 

hoped their ‘‘ guest ’’ would come and 

take away her money, that the stain of | 

ill-gotten wealth might not lie on the 

household after she was dead. But night 

and morning succeeded each other, and 
brought no sign. 

Jasper appeared to look out anxiously, 
as she did, for some reply to his adver- 
tisements. He stood whistling on the 
front-door steps every evening as the 
postman took his last rounds. 

He shook his head sagely as the man 
went past with a friendly nod, and a 
cheery ‘Good night, ‘Mr. Meade, nothing 
for you, sir. 

He would go to Phillis in the little 
ipner room, and, with barely concealed 
triumph‘in his tone, exclaim— 

‘No ‘letters again to-day, Phillis. 
2M. K. doesn’t seem in much of a 
aurry to appear.”’ 

Every night, after he had closed the 
house and put out the gas, Jasper 
would steal into the darkened chamber, 
and pass his hand over the lock of the 
cupboard to feel if anyone had been 
tampering with it. 
pleasantly to himself on these occasions 
—smile at his own weakness in delaying 
to grasp the treasure, merely to satisfy 
his wife’s ‘‘absurd scruples,” as he called 
them, 

His idea was that the money never 
ewuddé be claimed, and that they might 
just as well enjoy it at once. Hear cued 
if the old woman wanted her bag, she 
would have claimed it, and not have 
required an advertisement as a re- 
minder. .. People, in these days of 
struggle and scramble for gold, don’t 
generally leave ter thousand pounds 
lying about, and forget to call for the 
prize. No; somethings must have hap- 
pened to her, and she;would: pever come. 

‘““T dare sayithé ‘poor! old:soul is dead, 
she hada loos £ de thin her face when 

é jok, by-the-by, 
e Well, I shan’t 





came in m' way erie I sorely needed 
it, when Twas: driven:to my wit’s ends. 
‘ Borrowing.” id failed, ‘ begging’ 
wouldn’t answerj/any longer. Now I 
must try my hand at—well, not ‘stealing’ 
exactly; but I am not idiot enough to 
let a good fortune slip out of my hands.”’ 
Don’t imagine: Jasper Meade was idle 
during: 
He jwas: sentially. aiman of action,/an 
not likely to’ slumber now his affair 
takéen.a turn. “sHe drew out plans, and 
speculated on ; $ chances just as if the 
money were: y. his. ce 
Long: before: le‘ninety days were over 
he ‘sold:.his remaining interest ‘in \\4 
‘Commercial ‘Lodging-House, 
elegant: furniture and. spaci 
(vide advertisement) Mie 
astonished: Maggy.-notice to leave his 
service, and had ‘taken lodgings. for‘him- 
self and family in.a respectable street at 
the north end of London.. 
Desperate ventures these: for 
vent man. 






















insol- 





Should the ten thousailil: pounds be. 
claimed, where would Jasper and all his | 


fine arrangements stand? But towards 
that side’ of the picture he steadily re- 
fused ‘to’ turn. 


-three ‘months of “Suspense. 


Tn! his . sown, mind, ihe 


would not even allow. there could be a 
reverse. 





CHAPTER X. 
APPROPRIATING THE PROPERTY. 

March was nearly over; with its 
changeful moods, ' its blustering, winds 
and clear sunshine, its whirling dust 
and sudden storm. 

One night, as Phillis was about to 
enter her chamber, her husband laid 
his hand solemnly and impressively on 
her arm. 

‘Come into this room first, my dear, 
and shut the door; I have already lit 
the gas, you see,”’ he added, in a mys- 
terious whisper. 

“Why am I to go there, Jasper? It 
is late, and lam cold and tired.” She 
glanced round the large. room with a 
shiver. 

‘*Ah! Phillis, my love, the room is 
not so cold as it was on that December 
night, three months ago. Do you re- 
member when we came in here and dis- 
covered the good luck in store for us? 


advertisements have never been 
swered.”’ 

‘Ts the time come so soon, Jasper ?”’ 

‘‘Does it seem sooz to you ? Time 
must have sped on golden wing's in your 
experience. In mine, I confess, it has 
| gone on heavy, leaden ones. I thought 
this happy moment would never arrive. 

Jasper unlocked the cupboard door, 
talking all the while in a half mocking, 
wholly grandiloquent style, the meaning 
of which Phillis knew well. He was in 
one of those moods when persuasion, 


an- 


contradiction, advice, would be unavail- | 


ing—when nothing would move him from 
his purpose. Though her whole frame 
was trembling, her whole heart quaking 
with dread, she stood quictly watching 
her husband. He laid the huge bag on 
the bed, and took her hand with a low 
bow. 

“ Now, madame, let us congratulate 


}-each ‘other on coming into a fine fortune 


‘Ehe contents of this:money-bag.are ours, 
to. all intents and purposes—bank notes 
and soyereigns—a nice little property, 
such as, one does not meet with every 
day.” ‘dis 

nfs Jasper, have you done all you could 
to-.find out the rightful owner of the 
money ?’’ asked his wife, aaploringly: 

. ‘Of course, {I have.” 4: 

- “Ought you'inot to tell: ‘the police ? 
They. : have better means of tracing 
people than you have.’?!' », 

She caught hold of: ashen’ Ss arm as 
she spoke, but he’cast” her, off roughly, 
and his suavity of: mannér.‘turned to 
wrath, like a thunderstorm, on, a sunny 
day. 

. Don’t talk.of police to ‘me! let ler 





the | heat no more }.of your stupidity,.:, 


have done more than one man out: ae re 
thousand would do just to humour’: ‘your 
scruples. If I hear any more of ‘that 

il E rubbish from you : —by all 









Stop, Jasper: don’t say ‘rash things. 
patience with me a little longer ; 
‘Spell not trouble you much more.” 
‘*Be a wise, sensible little wife, then, 
vand don’t provoke me. Let us’ take 


ES pe 


formal possession - OF our ee withe :f 


| The time is up now, little wife, and my ; 
He would smile | 








Jasper was up at 
| daybreak, and when 
Phillis came down 


; was in high 


itiny for a minute, 
‘muscle of his. countenance, he burst inte 





out the trouble and expense of lawyers’ 
fees and stamped receipts. 

Poor little Phillis did not look much 
elated at the good fortune. She went 
wearily to her. bed, and her pillow was -2 
wet with tears, as ‘she repeated, again 
and again, to herself the startling ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?”’ 

Jasper probably counted his treasures 
over in the lonely chamber, for he re- 
mained there, with the door locked, long 
after the church-bells had chimed the 
midnight hour. - ; 





CHAPTER XI. 
CHANGES. 









THE next morning, 


to breakfast at eight 
o’clock she found a 
cab already waiting 
at the door. Jasper 


spirits; even 
the most 
casual 
obser- 
ver 
might 
have 
noti- 
ced g& 
he no & 
longer | Hi 


by Oo r e | in 





f ML i 


ae 


dis- 








7 = 


careless, 


WT : 


oe shabby, 
reputable look. 

From his glossy, well-fitting boots, to 
the new, fashionably-shaped hat he 
twirled in his hands, a change had come 
over the man. His dark, heavy strag- 
gling locks had been cut off—and his 
hair was neatly arranged in regulation 
close crop. His rugged moustache had 
been clipped into the most approved 
form. His handsome suit of clothes were 
of modern shape and of the most 
favourite pattern. His dog-skin gloves 
and grotesque-headed cane were unex- 
ceptionable. 

With his ruddy, exultant face, his broad 
shoulders, and beaming smile, he was 
like a coarser, stouter, louder edition of 
what he appeared when, as wizlorad 
anglais, he found his way to a se- 
cluded valley in Alsace, and wooed and 
won the widow of the late pastor—won 
her, with her. trusting heart and snug 
little fortune ‘ 

Phillis idoked at’ her husband with 
surprise. After he had borne her scrv- 
wilhout moving a 





seedy, 


aloud, ringing: laugh. 
wf “Come, dite ape Pay me a compli- 
How do you like my 






cy hardly kn aya at first, Jasper.” 

saan Bi hardly,’ knew: emyself,’ I declare. 
You sée; I have got rid’ of..the:-old- look 
with the;old: Phillis, you must brush 
y ‘bit“also.. “As soon as we 






“dre settled” in our new lodgings, you 


should take Paul shopping with you, and 
get yourselves rigged out. Here are 
twenty pounds to begin with.” He'flung 
the bright sovereigns down on the table 
with a loud rattle. gant gale 

‘“« By-the-by, MW x 
not seen the yo 









ae 
for she rather 
keeping himself-in'h step- 
father had departed on :his usual lounge 
to the stables’ to:st o} his! pi 

0 


Phillis sigh 










tier’ sf 
late, 


and nothing to do but please yourselves.”’ 

Jasper’s good humour was gushing. 
He walked about the room, and stopped 
to admire himself in the cracked mirror 
over the mantelpiece. Then he grew 
impatient. : - 

“Call Paul, will you, Phillis? and 
don’t you and he dawdle over the 
breakfast table. The cab has been 
waiting for us this half hour.’”’ 

‘What! are we going so early ?”’ 

“Of course. You didn’t suppose I 
was going to stop ‘in this hole one 
minute longer than I could help? I’ve 
been lucky in getting’a fine, airy suite 
of rooms, well furnished and comfort- 
able, in a good street, too, away from 
the noise .of traffic,.and the rattle of 
wheels. You will soon grow strong 
there, Phillis, and get rid of your trouble- 
some cough.”’ 

“Do you think so, Jasper ?”’ 

“Tam sure of it. Nothing like 
change of air and scene for chest com- 
plaints. When you have finished break- 
fast, don’t stop to clear away. Maggy 
will make the place tidy before she 
leaves; I’ve included that in the bar- 
gain. Jl go up and see about the 
boxes.’’ SG " 

Phillis did not reply; she was falling 
strangely into a habit of submitting 
mechanically to her husband’s will. A 
sort of apathy, an inertness, a dull slug- 
gishness had been creeping over her of 
late, for which she could only account by 
supposing it the slow progress of the 
insidious disease that was numbing her 
faculty of action, = 

She gathered up the sovereigns, sum- 


moned Paul, poured out his tea, cut his |- 


bread and butter, and, urging him to 
make haste, went upstairs to put on her 
bonnet. 

‘‘Here’s your missis coming now; 
she’ll tell you about the rest, and I’ll 
go down and send up the cabman to 
help you.with the luggage,”’ rete hid 

Maggy was wipingaway some tears 
With a very dirty apron. ‘AdJons! 
What is the matter,, Maggy ??200s. 

“I did think you would hev’ taken'me 
with you,''so. E.did.”’ 

“That would: be impossible ; but. thete. 


are some things of miné“you shall’ have‘ 
This light dress T shall. 
or ‘these large linen” 


as a keepsake 
never wear again, 
aprons, nor”::this thin,” shawl, “and, 
vraiment 4s behold another. dress,‘a.bli 
Cashmere: s year no 1c; 
. Maggy dried.up her'tears at once,-and 
vigorously’set herself to finish the pack- 






















“atbed’ inthe “morning. 
Never mind, you ‘shall. havei-plenty:of< 
attendance in our lodgings—no -work;. 


_ hall, went up broad}: 


| his. mother’s: chair. bast 
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_ing. -The last box was corded when 


Jasper returned, whistling, with the cab- 
man at his heels. Never, surely, was an 
utter change of circumstances brought 


sabout-moreveasily, more rapidly, than 
“was done in the’présent instance. 


It was ‘but’ a long ‘drive in a rattling 
cab through . shabby streets, through 
busy. shopping streets, through retired 


streets;>-then the vehiclé:-was drawn 
“sharplyup:before a large “house, and 
_ Jasper stood on the door-stéps;' assisting 
| his: wife -to:dism 


dismount;:/and ‘pointing to 









Basa TSS dging: ° . 
ey. all’ three’; ‘into a spacious 


wwell-carpeted stairs, 





and” entered a. pretty drawing-room, 
»redolentwith'the perfume of early musk 


and mignonette in large Wardour cases 
at the windows. 

A good fire was burning in the grate. 
Phillis seated herself wearily in an arm- 
chair, and spread her hands before the 
blaze. She was always chilly now. 

‘“Welcome home, little wife,’’ said 
Jasper, making a profound bow as he 
stood beside her. ea 

‘Is this to be our home, Jasper ?”?::. 

““As long as we choose to pay the 
rent.. Come, get off yourwraps. Ihave 
ordered dinner early,-that you and Paul 
may go to Regent-street and. buy some 
decent clothes for yourselves. - ‘Where is 
the boy now ?”’ siete va 

“Here, father,” piped a small voice 
at the further end of the room: Paul 
was already profoundly - studying ‘the 
names of various books'that stood in a 
book-case, and wondering’ much whether 
those locked glass-doors would ever fly 
open to his touch, and-whether he might 
be allowed to borrow some of the books 
to read. ee eS a de 

What a rich feast might yet be his! 
What hours he might spend’ over the 
coveted volumes when his. step-father 
was out of the way! Jasper was one of 
those (not uncommon) restléss; fidgety 
men, who never will allow anyone to 
read in peace while they are present. 
Hither there are the creaking boots, the 
impatient moving about the room, the 
out-of-tune whistle, the rasping voice in 
argument, or the perpetual questioning 
on what comes uppermost. 

‘What are you doing, Paul ?”’ 

“‘ Looking at the books, sir.”’ 

“Don’t you admire this place very 
much ?”’ 

-.£*Yes, but I like the books best of all.’’ 

“Stupid dolt! You think of nothing 
but books and rubbish.’’ 

The boy crept away abashed, and 
seated himself on a low stool close by 
Oh! I’m not finding fault: Books 
aré-well enouigh-in their place; and teach 
much: useful: ‘knowledge=. But if you 
want-to get on, my lad,-you.-must study 
human nature and the world’s‘ways and 
customs. Paul, are you-listening?’””. 

“ 4 ¥es, sirj yes, father.” The voice 
was very subduéd’;*he wascreeping up 
to-her hand.>:* © me ee 

a4 Tawant you:to go to Regent-street 
vith: your mother:this afternoon... You'll 
see.the.name ona. green.”bus it starts 
from the corner opposite. Now, don’t 


“still ‘closer to his mother and clinging 





get into ' the 


make any blunder, and 
wrong one.’’, 
‘* No, father.”? | 


“All right; and here’s luncheon at 
last!’ — i 

A servant threw open the folding doors, 
and displayed a smaller room adjoining, 
in which was. a dining-table, neatly 
spread. Roast fowls, ham, and vegeta- 
bles steamed v ider the covers. 

‘Come, Phillis! cheer up, my Jass,. 
let’s enjoy our first luncheon ‘in ‘our 
new home,” exclaimed Jasper, rubbing 
his hands together, as he glanced 
at the good fare, all. well-cooked and 
hot. 

But Phillis did not care to eat. Her 
inclination for food was gone, she did 
little more than handle her knife and 
fork, while her husband went through 


_ the process of what he called, ‘“‘ enjoying 


his luncheon.”” He treated her toa run- 
ning fire of annotations as he ate. 

‘The luncheon ‘isn’t badly served. 
The ham is well boiled, and the chicken 
done to a turn. We shall do-here, I 
think, and find the place comfortable.” 
He looked pleasantly up with a glow of 
satisfied appetite. 

“Paul, another bone to pick, my 
boy 2” 

‘‘No thank you, father.’ 

“Then get ready, and have your shop- 
ping over before dark.’’ 

They went out as directed, Phillis and 
Paul; and the boy looked on with ab- 
sorbed interest while his mother bought 
him a handsome suit for best and a sub- 
stantial suit for every-day wear. The 
neat velvet costumes of ‘‘ home-make ”’ 
were evidently to be usedno more. Then 
she bought him gloves, shoes, a writing 
desk, and paint box, with other things, 
too numerous to recount. She sought 
to provide a good outfit for her boy, and, 
with a mother’s quick forethought, calcu- 
lated on all he might require. 

Paul brought her to task presently. 

“‘ Mother, you have not bought a single 
thing for yourself, and father said you 
were to get a fine new dress.’’ 

‘* T didn’t wish to have any dress, 72072 
petit.” 

““Why not? Father expects you to 
have one.”’ 

**T can do without, nicely. I have a 
dark grey silk dress, folded up in paper, 
that I have not worn for years. I will 
alter it, trim it with black, and it will 
Jook far better than any ‘fine dress’ I 
might buy. -Your father shall have no 
cause to call me shabby.’’ 

*“T am glad of that. I like to see you 
look nice in our pretty house. It is 
pretty, is it not? Do you know, I hated 
the horrid place we came from.’’ 

“So did I. It was an outrage to 
take us there to live,’’ said she, in _. 
low voice, as if to herself. 

‘We shall never go back there again, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘Never. JI am quite sure of that. We 
have finished shopping, so we will go 
home. I feel tired, but I am always tired 
now.”’ 

“What makes you so tired ?”’ 

“I suppose I am drawing nigh the 
end of my journey. My time is ap- 
proaching its close.’’ 

“Why do you talk of your time, 
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mother? Does not time belong to us all 
alike ?”’ . 
‘‘Yes; but in. different portions. 


Mine is nearly spent.”’ 

‘Does that mean you are going into 
eternity, going to die?”’ 

‘“‘T believe so, Paul. But don’t let 
that grieve you, mou pauuvre fils. I 
have committed all that belongs to you 
as well as myself into the hands of the 
good Saviour. He will hear my prayer 
and take care of you.’ She saw his great 
eyes were full of quick tears. 

“‘Twon’t let you go, mother; you shan’t 
die and leave me. JZaman/ you must 
not go away.” 

Each exclamation grew more piercing. 
He caught hold of Phillis’s hand, and 
clung to it with frantic eagerness, as 
though his poor little atom of strength 
would save her from the grasp of death 
—would hold her fast for ever ! 

At the moment they were standing 
under a portico in a sheltered corner of 
the street, waiting for an omnibus. 

Several passers-by paused as they 
noticed Paul’s distress, and there was 
speedily a little crowd looking on with 
eager curiosity at the scene. 

“T shan’t let you go. Mother, don’t 


leave me!’’ cried out the child, in 
broken-hearted tones. 
“ Patx, mon bien chérzi! This is 


wrong and selfish of you, and pains me 
beyond measure. Iwas unwise to speak 
as I did.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t leave me with father; he 
hates me, and I hate him,’’ said Paul, 
in a choke of sobs, 

‘‘You speak at random. This is no 
place for such expressions. Vorla! 
people are crowding round us,’’ ex- 
claimed Phillis, in an agony. 

Paul’s grief was so overwhelming that 
he cared not one jot if all London had 
been staring at him. 

‘Mother, take me with you—let me 
die, too,’’ he wailed. 

‘‘Here is the omnibus at last. Ah! 
Yes. Oh, Iam thankful!’’ said Phillis, 
who felt her strength was utterly ex- 
hausted, that in another minute she 
must fall fainting in the street. 

She stepped into the omnibus, giddy, 
tottering, and overcome, only conscious 
she had now a corner in which she could 
sit down and strive to recover herself. 
Paul grasped her hand in both his, 
covered it with kisses, and wept silently. 

What was all the world to him now ? 
his new clothes, his new, pretty home— 
his new pleasures? What, even, were 
his fellow passengers, who stared at the 
scene, and wondered greatly what was 
fy,” : 

It was the first dawning of a bitter 
truth to the child that took possession 
of his whole heart with all the intensity 
of a sudden awakening. He felt his 
mother’s words were true, and over and 
over again he repeated softly in her ear, 

“Darling mavzan, don’t go away! or, 
if you go, take your own little Paul with 
you.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FIG. i. 


Fic. 1.—AN OcTAGON WICKER BASKET 
WORKED WITH CREWELS. 

The upper sides of the basket are worked 
in points in marking stitch with bronze 
coloured wool, and small leaves in long stitch 
of yellow floss 
silk. A similar 
pattern of three 
leaves worked 
with bright blue 
wool on each 
point of the 
wicker. 

The whole of 
the basket islined 
with blue silk, 
leaving the open 
wicker edge free. 
A double row of 
cord is sewn 
round the bot- 
tom, and _ be- 
tween it is a band 
of bronze worked 
with vandykes of 
yellow silk. An- 
other cord of 
bronze point 
covers the upper 
edge. 























Tie. 2. Sprc- 
'TACLE CASE. 
This case is 
made of cardboard covered with grey 
cashmere and braided with narrow red 


and blue braid. ‘Take the size of the spec- 
tacles, leaving sufficient room for them to 
be casily drawn out. ‘The front piece should 
be hollowed under the flap. The back and 
flap are cut separately and neatly sewn together 
when finished. The back and front as well as 
the flap are braided in some simple pattern 





with the different colours. The case is lined 
with silk, a narrow ribbon is sewn between 
the back and front, and a small button with 
braid loop closes it. 

Fic. 3.—A USEFUL SATCHEL. 

Materials: Deep red plush, red silk for 
lining, old gold-coloured ribbon, pale blue and 
gold-coloured twist, and hand-strap of red 
morocco, with gilt buckles. 

Take a width of deep red plush, about 
three-quarters of a yard long. Tack ona band 
of olive-green satin ribbon down the centre, 
and another band of ribbon round the 
border of the velvet, leaving a suitable space 
allround. The centre band should not extend 
beyond the outer ribbon. On each side of the 
ribbon is a fine cord of a paler shade, spotted 
with gold-coloured silk. The ribbon is crossed 
with pale blue cord in lozenges, fastened with 
an embroidered spot of gold silk. The outer 
edges of the ribbon are worked with points of 
blue cord, with a trefoil at each point. The 
bag is lined with red satin, and quilted and 
wadded. It is then doubled into three, and 
stitched up to form a pocket, leaving the 
third part to fold over. A handsome cord of 
the various colours finishes off the edges. 
Fic. 4.—A HANGING POCKET ror PAPERS 

oR Work. 


The ground is of Penclope canvas, worked 
in cross stitch, with double wool, of well 
shaded bronzes, dead leaf green, and pale 
green, for the varied leaves of the vine. The 
fibres of the leaves are worked with silk, the 
tendrils and stalks with brown wool. The 
back and bottom of the bag are made of 
strong cardboard, covered with crimson silk. 
The canvas is shaped at top, and has a firm 
wire sewn top and bottom, the silk lining 
and canvas being sewn together over it, and 
The long cord 
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fastened to the front and back, so as to give the necessary support, 
and to keep the pocket from swinging. 


Fic. 5.—PURSE, WITH STEEL OR GILT CLASP. 


A strong and pretty purse may be made, according to pattern, 
with firm brown canvas, lined with leather or American cloth. 
Having cut the canvas the size and form required, stitch the 
seams firmly together, then draw on the front and back pieces a 
small spray of forget-me-nots, the blossom to be embroidered in 
coloured silks of shaded blues, and the leaves in bright and 
shaded greens. The leather must be cut the same size as 
the canvas, and closely stitched. 
Turn both bags wrong side out- 
wards and sew the seams together, 
to prevent the lining from being 
drawn out when taking out the 
money. The small tab below the 
clasp is made of canvas lined 
with leather, the edges neatly 
sewn together and scolloped with 
either green or blue silk, accord- 
ing to taste. 

The clasps are very inexpensive, 
and the purse when finished need 
cost but little over a shilling. 

Any old purse may be covered 
and made as good as new by using 
up any small pieces of material, 
such as reps, velvet, quilted satin, 
or fancy leather, and braided with 
narrow silk or woollen braid, or 
spotted with stars of various 
colours, worked with coarse silk. 

I'1G. 6.—PENWIPER. 

Cover two pieces of cardboard, 
cut four inches long and three wide, with scarlet cloth or cash- 
mere, upon which may be pasted any pretty little picture or small 
design cut out of cretonne or chintz, and worked on the cashmere 
with long stitches of black silk. Vandyke seven or cight leaves 
of fine black cloth, and sew them all very tightly between the 
two covers, the edges of which are finished with a beaded cord. 
Vorm the handle with a piece of wire, and twist it round with the 

cord. 





AGASILY 
GLUE, 


Fic. 7—Com- 
FORTABLE 
WooLLeEN 
Hoop FoR OLD 
Lapy. 

The hood is 
knitted with white 
double-wool; the 
work is com- 
menced at the 
longest part » by 
casting on one 
hundred and fifty 
stitches. Work 

: thirty rows regu- 
larly backwards and forwards, then take off thirty stitches on to 
another needle and begin the thirty-first row, leaving thirty stitches 
on another needle for the other end. The hood ‘is worked :to 
the size required by decreasing the.stitches at each side until the 
point is formed. The thirty stitches are then knitted to the length 
needed to tie the hood comfortably under the chin. A border of 
wocl knotted with white silk is put on full all round, and a ribbon 





a a 


ee ee — 


with a needle. 


round the wool in the centre. 


bow draws it to the 
forehead. 


Fic. 8.—WorkK 
BAG. 


Cut a piece of 
canvas about fifteen 
inches long and six 
inches wide, and 
embroider a wreath 
of corn-flowers and 
foliage, or any de- 


sign to taste. The 
work is in long 
stitch. The border 


all round should be 
in all the colours 
used in the em- 
broidery, leaving 
sufficient width on 
each side to admit 
of a few rows of the canvas, 
as well as a band of fancy 
braid. The canvas is lined 
with blue satin, slightly 
wadded, with a small pocket 
at each end. ‘White flannel 
leaves, scolloped at the 


edges, are fastened in the 
middle, on which needles 
are neatly arranged. One 
end is trimmed with fringe ; 
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the pocket is divided into three 
divisions, each fastened with a 
loop of the canvas over a blue silk 
button. The pocket is folded in 
three and secured by two gilt 
buttons with silk cord loops and 
tassels. Double handle of silk 
cord. 
Woo. BALLs FoR CHILDREN. 
Cut two circular pieces of card- 
board about three inches in 
diameter, with a round hole about 
one inch in diameter in the centre 
of each. Lay the two rings of 
cardboard upon each other, and 
wind wool in short or long picces 
through the centre hole over the 
edge until the whole is quite full. 


To make it sufficiently so, the last few threads must be passed through 
Then cut the wool round and round the edge until you 
reach the cards; pass a piece of twine between them and tie it firmly 
Tear off the cards, and the ball will be 
round, but the shape and surface may be improved by a little clipping: 
with sharp scissors. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 


The Music by JOHN FARMER, 
(Organist and Music Master to Harrow School.) 


The Words by HANNAH F. GOULD. 
Andante, 
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*" 1. Down “in yon so - li-tude un - der the snow, Where no- thing cheer - ing can 
2. Soon «.as the frost will get out of my bed, From this cold dun- geon to 
3. Goi - ly ar - rayed in my yel - low and green, When to. their view I have 
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i - dle and frown, _ Locked in so gloo- my a dwell - - ing; My leaves shall run 
pe - tals di- verge, As rays of the sun from their fo. -~ - = cus; _ I. from .the 
sim - ple a _ flower _ This lit - tle les ~ son may bor + - + row: Pa.- tient to - 
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up, and my roots shall run down, Whilethe bud in my bo -som_ is swell - “ing, |’ While the 
dark- ness of earth will e - merge, A hap - py -and bea - ti- ful cro. - cus, A 
- day, throughits gloo- mi-est hour, We come out the bright- est to - mor ~-_ row, We 
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hap - py and beau - ti ful cro - cus. 


come out the bright - est to mor row. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER V. 


i) 


SOME 


after 





receiv- 
jed a 
vel visit 
in her 
school 
house 
from 
the 
Rev. 
Luke 
Wal- 

mer, 
her ‘‘spiritual pastor and master’’ ac- 
cording to the catechism, her ‘‘hea- 
venly pilot’? Frank was wont irre- 
verently to term him. Kate always 
welcomed his visits. He would come 
when she was surrounded by her pupils, 
and then every one of them being under 
the comfortable conviction that Mr. 
Walmer was her particular friend, the 
young teacher during his stay found 
herself comparatively speaking in the 
background. 

His speciality was entirely for winning 
the confidence of children and young 
people. He would facetiously say to 
such of his parishioners as avoided him, 
that if the sheep did not love his voice 
the lambs did. Usually when he paused 
to visit Miss Oxley’s humble establish- 
ment, he wouid make a show of exam- 
ining the pupils, but the examination 
was never of a severe character, and 
before he took leave, if he did not read 
with them, he would at least address 
beautiful words of affection and counsel, 
calculated to ‘‘ distil like the dew,’’ and 
be a refreshment also to the heart of the 
patient teacher. 

Without making any sacerdotal pre- 
tensions, he exercised over the young 
as much authority, and had as-many se- 
crets entrusted to him, as any ghostly 
‘« director,’’ but it was the influence of 
character, not merely of office. It would 
be too bad to give even a guess at the 
interesting confidences given to him ; but 
when parents and guardians thought 
well to apply to him for counsel,-it was 
a wonder indeed if the object of solici- 
tude had not been to the oracle before 
him. 

As for Kate Oxley, she would never 
have dreamed of disputing his authority, 
even had she been made to feel it. She 
feared him a little; but it was only be- 
cause sne knew his intense solicitude 
for her, and that she was not giving 
him just the satisfaction he wanted, and 
was not slow to ask her for. 

This particular morning she was sur- 
prised at his coming just when the 
children were abcut to be dismissed. 
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She offered to detain them, but half in 
play, half in earnest, he hurried them 
away, and then sat down in the school- 
room alone with her. 

‘“‘ Katie,’”’ he said, ‘if I take it upon 
me this morning to ask you some ques- 
tions which you may not like to answer, 


will you hear it as you ought to do, 


knowing that I am acting, not only as a 
friend, but also from a sense of duty as 
one bound to give account for you ?”’ 

' Yes,”’ she said, with the quick scared 
glance of a startled fawn; ‘“‘ but why 
are you so serious, Mr. Walmer? Do 
you imagine I have done anything 
wrong ?”’ 

‘‘ You anticipate me too hastily,’’ he 
said. ‘To imagine so would be an evil 
imagining, unworthy of a friend. But 
Katie, one may take a wrong direction, 
not knowing whither it tends, and you 
might possibly do so, innocent of wrong 
and ignorant of consequences. What 
then would be your friend and pastor’s 
duty ?”’ 

‘*To tell me and bring me back; but, 
dear Mr.Walmer, I don’t know to what 
you allude.’”’ .And then the memory of 
her secret recurring to her, her face 
flamed crimson, and she looked as con- 
victed as if she were enshrouded in some 
dark, guilty mystery. 

‘*My dear child, I am afraid there is 
something not quite open and right—not 
quite open to your parents and right to 
yourself. You may reason, and not with- 
out some justice, that having arrived at 
years of discretion, you are entitled to be 
your own mistress and judge for yourself; 
but the Christian has a higher law 
within him, that enforces submission, 
candour, and respect, so long as the 
position we hold to parents and relatives 
is one of dependence and obligation. 
Now are you sure that you have not been 
trespassing on these obligations of the 
highes law implanted, I trust, within 

ou ?”” 

, ‘Not wrongfully,’ said Katie, with 
drooping head and quivering eyelid. 

“Will you allow me to be judge of 
that by telling me all about it ?” 

“It is not necessary. I know I have 
not done wrong.”’ a 

‘* Not done wrong wilfully ; but, Katie, 
I may say frankly, that it ison account 
of what your mamma said when I saw 
her last that I wished to have a talk with 
you. She thinks there is something 
weighing on your mind, and believes 


that you ‘have a secret kept from your 


parents.”’ 

She started at his words, and said, 
‘There is no harm in the’secret; but I 
suppose it has raised a cloud of suspicion 
and distrust.’’ 

With quiet firmness’he checked the 
sudden outburst of impetuous feeling. 

‘No, it has not done all that, but it 
has caused anxiety, especially as it is 
too.evident that your health is giving 
way. You’are not the object then of 
suspicion, but of solicitude. ‘Where 


this, sort of thing arises,’’ he said,. 
“this breach of confidence towards, 


parents, there is but too often some 
misplaced affection. Oh, my young 
friend, take heed! Do not blind your 
parents, if your letters are from anyone 
they would not approve.’’ 


-marry 


Then this poor penitent, dragged un- 
willingly into the confessional, burst into 
a sudden fit of laughter, a quick alter- 
nation from the tears she has been shed- 
ding. Mr. Walmer felt utterly discon. 
certed and a little vexed with her. He 
was not used to be laughed at, for with 
all his accessibility he was dignified. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Walmer, excuse me. 1 
might have forestalled that bit of gossip,”’ 
and then, not all subdued by his slightly 
offended air, “‘If I do run away with 
anyone, I shan’t dare come to you to 
me.”’ 

“Well, Katie, it appears I am wrong, 
and you will not tell me what is the bur- 
den on you. I only hope it is one you 
can cast upon the Lord. That pale 
face says something to meI don’t like 
to read.”’ 

“Tam very well, Mr. Walmer, only 
tired.’ Then with a sudden impulse, 
“It is about Frank.”’ 

‘* What about him ?”’ 

‘‘ Papa says this must be his last year 
at school.”’ 

‘* That is a pity ; Frank will be wasted. 


Such a fine, intellectual boy! I will 
speak to your papa.”’ 
‘Don’t, you will only pain him. Itis 


because,”’ she said, dropping her voice, 
‘‘he cannot afford to send him any 
longer.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I am sorry, very sorry, Katie 
dear ; still it is your duty to rise above a 
disappointment that you cannot help.” 

‘‘But I think I can help it, Mr. 
Walmer.’’? She rose, and unlocking a 
little drawer, showed him one of her 
law papers. 

‘* And is this your secret ?’’ 

“Yes, respecting the love-letters ! "’ 

“I see. If Ihave been too urgent for 
your confidence it was from the mistaken 
impression I was labouring under, and 
the sincere desire to be of use to you. 
But, my dear child, I am afraid this is 
heavy work and for meagre pay; when 
do you do the greater part of it?’’ 

“J daren’t make any more confes- 
sions.” : d 

‘‘ But take care, your health is one of 
God’s gifts. He will be displeased if 
you sacrifice it even for Frank; and now, 
my dear, one last word. I always feel 
a fear when I witness young ardent 
minds fervently bent on high objects, lest 
they should be disappointed. To them 
disappointment is so cruel. Endeavour 
and submission must be blended if we 
are to survive the chills and reverses we 
must meet with in life. Have you asked 
God’s blessing on your labour, and 
grace to bear the disappoinment if in 
any way your designs should be frustra- 
ted? Can you take the trial patiently if 
it is in store for you ?.’”’ : 


‘‘Oh, Mr. Walmer, no! It would 


seem too hard after working so closely . 
all these months as I have done.’’ 


‘* Then you.know your weakness, your 
want of submission. Pray; and prayer 
may remove the necessity of discipline. 
God bless you, and mind you tell me 
how you get on. Jf.I can help you 
in any: way, do not hesitate to come 
to me.’’ And they left the school-house 
conversing on a topic more congenial to 
Katie’s feelings. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HERE was sad trouble 
one day in a house es 
not so far from Streats 
ham Common. The 
father of a large family 
was driving to the 
house of a friend a few 
miles off ; and, accord- 
ing tocustom, the groom 
sat behind. The horse 
took fright at something 
passing, ran away, and finally upset the 
carriage, throwing master and man to 
the ground with great violence. The 
groom happily was only slightly hurt, 
but the gentleman was taken up in- 
sensible, having received such severe 
injuries to his head that for a time his 
lite was despaired of. 
And now :I want to tell mv readers what a 
brave-hearted girl can do, and actually did. 
The first thing the doctors ordered was that 
every child should leave the house, as perfect 


quiet was absolutely necessary. 
The anxious wife was in constant attendance 
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in the sick-room, and she immediately sent a 
messenger to bring the eldest daughter from 
school. The close of that day found this 
child of sixteen, after her weary journey, 
installed in charge of the family. 

Without selfishly nursing her own grief, she 
at once, in reliance on God, set herself to the 
work to which she was thus unexpectedly 
called. 

The knocker was tied up, the bells were 
muffled; and, without any delay, she began 
to look over, and pack up, her own and the 
children’s clothes. 

No aunt or other relative was near to render 
any assistance, and the mother’s only alter- 
native was to commit the whole family to 
their sister’s care. All these events occurred 
at a time before we had any railroads in 
England, and when the annual family outings 
were performed either in a stage-coach or by 
the steam-boats which daily left London 
Bridge. 

Had my readers been at the docks on the 
day when :Mabel started, they would have 
seen her with the old nurse, Elizabeth, the 
two boys, Edward and Frank, aged twelve 
and eight, and her‘three sisters, crossing the 
plank which led to a Ramsgate. steamer, 

Mr. and Mrs. Saunderson had friends living 
between that place and Broadstairs, so the 
children were sent where they could occasion- 
ally have the benefit of a visit and a little 
motherly advice. he 

Now it was that the girl found the blessing 
of having used her eyes and ears with regard 
to the everyday things.ofdomestic life, as 
well as attending to her,school duties. ‘As 
she laughingly told a school friend long after, 
who had rather prided herself on not knowing 
the difference between a leg and a shoulder of 
mutton, it was a good thing that she had 
already learned what food was in season, 
what was wholesome and unwholesome, and 
also knew something about prices and 
weights. 

Her parents, though in a good social posi- 
tion, were not rich, and Mabel had often 
noticed how frequently guinea fees were 
paid to the physician, who had been her 
father’s attentive and skilful friend in a former 
illness. ae : 

Many were the plans she formed during the 
voyage, for she well knew that the task before 
her was no easy one. 

On landing, she left all, excepting Edward, 
at the packet office with nurse, and the two 
joined in the toilsomesearch for lodgings, some 
of which, like those we know:so well in-the 
present day, were too small, others too large 
and expensive, and others evidently not too 
clean, 30s) % { 

I fancy I can hear some. of my, young 
readers exclaiming, ‘ How could Mabel know 
what she ought to pay? I should not have the 
least idea.”” Now, to tell the truth, this was a 
great puzzle to our young friend, so I will ex- 
plain how she met it. She remembered the 
sum which her. father considered‘ it right to 
give when the family were together; and made 
a mental calculation how much ought to:be 
deducted for the extra sitting .and #bedrooms 
required for her parents and the other servants. 

Then the little woman,,demurely told. the 
landlady the sum which she'felt it would -be 
just and right for her to pay. * 

Very tired was Mabel when that business 
was at last. completed, and’ the party, with 
their luggage, settled. in their new temporary 
home. 1. ce ; 

But fresh difficulties awaited her the next 
morning. “Elizabeth, though a good nurse, 
Was a very poor scholar.’ Education ainortgst 
the humbler classes was in those~days:'very 
little thought of, and a purchase at’ two°’or 
three shops—as Mabel resolved to pay ready 
money for everything—involved her and nurse 
in a series of very intricate calculations. The 
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poor child certainly began housekeeping under 
difficulties, and a day rarely passed in which 
either Edward or Frank did not inform, her 
how badly they were fed, or Janet, the next 
sister, declare that she could herself manage 
much better. 

Following out school arrangements, Mabel 
planned out the hours for meals, walking, 
bathing, and studying, and every evening 
found her sisters and herself, much to their 
annoyance, hard at work mending stockings 
and repairing the daily rents occasioned by 
scrambling up the hills and over the rocks. 

Just as matters were beginning to work a 
little smoothly, nurse fell ill, and was, to the 
great distress of the landlady, seized with fits. 

It was some time before proper aitendance 
could be procured, and that worthy landlady 
declared she never could be with anyone so 
afflicted. The writer well remembers the 
doctor describing his astonishment when, on 
being hastily summoned to the sick room, to 
find Mabel alone by her bedside, with one 
hand holding both those of the poor sufferer, 
while with the other she put a piece of india- 
rubber between her teeth to prevent nurse 
from injuring herself. 

The object of this true story will be 
attained if it teaches any young reader to set 
resolutely to work to perform any duty that 
lies before her—to avoid ever using the silly 
expression, “I can’t,” and to feel, in the 
words of a wise man of olden days, that prayer 
and pains, through faith in Christ, will enable 
us to do anything. 

Mabel’s father, after many months of ill- 
ness, ‘recovered, and was most thankful to 
find the wisdom with which his child had been 
able to act.:,, She lived to have a house of her 
own, and often said, when friends admired 
her clever management of children and ser- 
vants, “that she owed all under God to the 
lessons learnt during her temporary banish- 

‘ment at Ramsgate.” : 


ON EARNING ONE’S LIVING. 


FRUITFUL FIELDS For HonEsT LABouR. 


NTO what pleasant fields do 
you propose to lead us?” 
I think I hear the query 
from the lipsof many readers 
of this magazine. Here, in 
this dingy city of ours, the 


and 6f:strolls between fra- 
grant hedges of hawthorn, 


bound;}:. But, alas! I can; 
not treat'’all of you to a 
pleasure exactly like this ; 
; yet, although my head- 
ing is only metaphorical, some of the plans 
which I shall suggest for earning your daily 
bread-may really lead you amongst these very 
fields ‘and ‘flowers. ; 

With a hope'that a few amongst you may 
some day find:,your way out of the noisy 
streets toa far. more agreeable dwelling-place, 
[recommend you to turn your attention to a 
new" society, called the ‘* Ladies’ Association 
for the:‘Promotion ‘of : Horticulture,. Food 
Industries;‘and other Country Pursuits.” 

To keep bees and make a profit out of their 
honey—to raise poultryto keep cows, and 
have a dairy, and learn to-make either. butter 





or cheese, or else to “ke a situation in some | 


great place’as ‘head'n.:..ager of the .dairy—to 


raise flowers for sal: at the markets of large 


towns, or to undertake the charge of conser- 
vatories, winter gardens, pineries, and hot- 
houses of all tropical plants—these are the 





vision of .fresh gréen glades’ 


‘clematis, honeysuckle, :and:. 
eglantine..make the : heart» 





industries which this Society will assist in 
placing at your service. Of course you will be 
taught in a thorough and scientific as well as 
practical way, and if you wish to khow more 
of the new College about to be instituted for 
this purpose you must make your inquiries at 
the office of the Society,:22, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

But many amongst you may have duties and 
ties at home, and’those homes may be respec- 
tively fixed for a long time, if not for life, in 
London. All the same, there are, even 
there, charming and varied employments for 
your industrious fingers. 


SCULPTURE IN WOOD 


is most delightful work—classes for teaching 
it are open to all, and an artist well able to 
direct the students superintends their labours. 
The Society of Arts opened the ‘“ National 
School of Wood Carving.” You may hear 
all about the classes at 22, Berners-street. 
The tools are not expensive, and if, in 
addition to skill in using them, you have 
any taste in designing patterns, you may 
get work in the trade from upholsterers, 
or private orders to sculpture panels, 
brackets, backs of pianos, backs of books 
and portfolioss cabinets and picture-frames. 
There is now an excellent institution opened 
at 9, Conduit-street, called the ‘Institute of 
Art,” where any such objects in wood-carving 
may be exhibited for sale by paying some trifle 
for their exhibition. I have done much in this 
most fascinating work, and certainly, as articles 
for bazaars held for charitable purposes, I 
never found any other work sell half so quickly, 
or fetch so high a price. Get a carpenter to 
prepare a piece of box-wood or walnut for you, 
or procure the kind of pieces you require at a 
fancy wood-carver’s, and then draw your pat- 
tern upon it, or paste on a paper outline, and 
try the first cutting out with a small. chisel 
and mallet. Then, if you find that you like 
the work, you would do well to join the 
classes I have named. 
But I fancy that 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD 
is likely to prove a more profitable business 
than carving, only it will- require very good 
sight and a steady hand. Title-pages, head- 
ings for new chapters, decorative tail-pieces ; 
armorial bearings, mottoes, and names 
for pasting inside the covers of books; por- 
traits from photographs; fac-similes of 
sketches and copies of paintings—all these 
subjects provide work of a lucrative character 
for those who have learnt this beautiful art. 
Probably some of my readers will inquire— 


. “Where could I obtain the needful instruc- 
tion?” You ,can apply -to the Secretary 
¢Of.the Lambeth. School of Art, at 122, 
_Kennington-road,. should you like to join 


the technical: class of. wood engraving esta- 
blished there. But I should forewarm you 
that to be admitted to these.classes you must 
qualify yourself first of all by:-obtaining a 
second grade certificate of the Science and 
Art Department. There is also a class held 
at 43, Queen-square, W.C. 
Another sister art is 


DESIGNING PATTERNS 
for paper, for mouldings in wood or plaster, 
for carpets, for calico prints, for the Indian or 
African export trade, or for home use, as well 
as for china-painting. _ Designers for muslin 
and Swiss lace curtains can get good employ- 
ment. 

: CHINA-PAINTING 
is‘a means/fot making a living, or of assisting 
towards ‘it, which deserves some notice on 
your part. 

As an example of what may be gained at 
this work, I may observe that for a well- 
painted plate you may earn from twenty to 
fifty shillings, and possibly more. 
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Ladies are engaged’ -in*.decorative. work on 
stone-ware at Lambeth Potteries,. also at 
several large commercial housés in China and 
faience painting, and in a lower department at 
Lambeth many young girls paint stone-ware 
&c., for which they obtain ia fair salary. 

At the School of ‘Art, South Kensington, 
there are ‘instructions given in -other. branches 
of art work, as, for example,; glass-painting 
tur slides, &c., engraving ‘on: glass, plain 
and coloured lithography, colouring of maps 
and botanical works, fan-painting, tile-paint- 
ing, and drawing outlines on silk and velvet, 
for the use of ecclesiastical or other em- 
broiderers. ees ae aa 


REPORTING AND SHORT-HAND WRITING 


afford a living to a moderate number of 
persons. The Government pays a guinea a 
day for the taking of notes, and a shilling a 
folio is paid by Law and: Parliamentary Com- 
mittees (72 words in a-folio):; and when the 
work is executed out of town, two guineas a 
day, with travelling expenses. - 

Ihave already. suggested horticulture asa 
profession, and now, I-may propose 


AGRICULTURE. 


You are not all:required-to live in the old 
home circle: .As-:with the birds, the nest will 
not hold the young when ‘they have grown old 
enough to build for themselves, and some 
amongst you may obtain permission to seek 
your livelihood in France or Switzerland; if 
so, you have a new: field opened before you 
in those countries. At the Great Exhibition 
in the Champ de Mars, Paris, there*:were 
splendid specimens of all manner of fruit-trees 
raised by women agriculturists from all parts 
of France, growing in great pots, or painted 
wooden tubs. designed for city or garden, 
decoration; textile plants from Algeria, and 
the cloth made from them ;. and dried and pre- 
served fruits, all women’s work. There are 
no Government schools for this occupation, 
but in orphan refuges, and under the care of 
various communities, the business has been 
taught with great success. Amongst other 
parts, in the Gironde women are engaged in 
utilizing the sandy district between Bayonne 
and Biarritz. In the neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux there are’ societies of Farming Sisters 
and Gardening Sisters, and besides these I 
may also mention there are women who con- 
duct laundries worked by orphans, by means 
of steam and all the latest improvements in 
machinery, and: bakehouses also for those who 


prefer a dry, to a wet sphere for. work. But - 


perhaps the most remarkable of all the insti- 
tutions for teaching gardening ‘and agriculture 
in France, and with astonishing success, is the 
Atelier Refuge of' Darnetal, near Rouen, 
which began with-so small.a sum as eightpence, 
and a school consisting: of two little girls from 
areformatory, and now.has.more than 300 
girls. from. six. years old.:to-.eighteen; more 
than 400 acres of land cultivated entirely by 
the girls; a large house, infirmary,schoolroom, 
church, and garden-house; and.is. worth no 
less a capital than £32,000. The two little 
gitls of whom I spoke entreated to be taken 
back to prison, fot they had no home nor 
triends, and the official lady-visitor, on con- 
sulting the chaplain of the jail'at Rouen about 
them, followed:his charitable advice to “ look 
out fora room, buy a loaf and a:candle—for 
to-morrow God will provide.” - And help did 
come, and by agriculture all these :girls have 
cen supported in a great. measure, and have 
learned a way of support for their future lives. 
They dig, sow, reap, plant, mow, pruné, plough, 
and cart home the hay andcorn. Besides this, 
they spin, wind yarn, make bread, butter, and 
cheese; they understand the care of cattle, 
lave 100 cows, more than 1,000 head of 
Poultry, 23 horses, &c. I tell 
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you all this to 


show:what young girls can do,-and:I must also 
add that, although their hands are rough, they 
have:no coarseness of: manner—nothing really 
unfeminine about them; they are very neat 
in! their dress; andmany .of them sing:.very 
‘sweetly, vt iauinee «eee 

‘In’ Switzerland ‘the: Government provides 
‘courses of: lectures'on farming ‘and: gardening 
to ladies, and’ at‘ the présént ‘time: there ‘are 
104 students, from ‘16 to’ 30’ years of age, 
attending’ them: ;: and’ they likewise teach all 


| kinds: ‘of domestic arrangements—preserving, 


cooking, bleaching linen, &c. - There are also 
similar schools .in. Denmark and Sweden. 

I. think I have said.enough about agricul-. 
ture, and ‘may now givé you alist of-some of 
the other occupations for women which can be 
pursued indoors, as many girls could neither 
leave home altogether, nor possess the strength 
to bear exposure, even for directing out-door 
work as head of a farm or garden, nor the 
muscular power required for any really manual 
labour. 


, BOOK-BINDING 





is by no means a, difficult:business, and much 
taste may be ‘displayed::in the decorative 
department conneoted-with. it. I have tried 
my own hands onja volume, and think it would 
prove a fair mearié.of earning some addition to 
a small income...’ Sonié-hundreds of women 
are employed-in; London at this business, 
folders and, biridetssearning. from nine to twelve 
shillings .<"weeldly,’ and’ vellum binders from 
twelve'torfifteen’-shillings:'\Eadies might set 
up-an‘establishment, of.their‘owmnj:and procure 
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is ‘another branch of. fertiale’ industry’ quite 
worth considetation, of which'you might’obtain 
some information: atthe ** Ladies’ Self-Help 
Institité,”*in Baker-street.’ I believe that the 


_floor.of the crypt’ of.St. Paul’s Cathedral is 


paved with the mosaics made by the inmates 
of some Female Reformatory.” But work: of 
a-yery. much: finer, and, more’ delicate descrip- 
tion’ would be'.more*suitable ‘for you; and if 
you pay a visit to the South Kensington 
Museum, perhaps your fancy may lead you to 
select the formation of pictures and portraits 
im coloured glass, when you have seen those 
full-length figures of illustrious men that 
surround the walls of one of. the galleries. 
Finer work may also be accomplished, such as 
for inkstands, brooches, &c. 


TFLOWER-MAKING 


is not necessarily an unwholesome occupation, 
as care may be taken with regard to the colours 
employed. » Left-handed people work better 


‘at this industry than others, unless very expert 


with both hands. A year’s apprenticeship is 
requisite, and the' wages for work done out of 


‘the house ‘are fromi fifteen’to twenty - five 


shillings a week, and in the house from twenty- 
five to'fifty. © 
FRAME-MAKING AND GILDING 


‘is pleasant occupation, and any one wishing 


for an insight nto the work, and to-see a 
woman thus gaining: a. living, can pay a visit 
to 24, High street, Camden-town, where a 
woman carries'on: this business and works for 
the trade. pia Serres Weer 

.. Net one more branch of art-work, and I 


v 


.about it.’ 


“year in fees. 
‘you will get some return for your work—if 
"you have succeeded in-‘ qualifying.” 


we 


will turn.to'.a -different class of employment ; 
I refer to Hu 





_ REPOUSSE BRASS-WORK, 
for which you may find an opening in a 
“Rococo” shop.’ I’ believe’ that’ this is not 
more difficult than carving -in ivory, another 
delightful occupation, accomplished: by’ very 
fine instruments and the assistance of a lathe. 
From the editor, of. the ‘Woman's Gazette 
(42,’. Somersetshire - street,’ Portman - square) 
you can ‘easily ascertain, further information 
_ 1 need scarcely’ speak of the schools of 
cookery and needlework, as stepping-stones 
to the profession of teacher or the,trade,of a 
manual ‘worker, so -much has, already, .been 
written about both, - But. I will make an 
exception in the case of needlework, and that 
is to draw attention to the great opening 
there is for ; 


SEAMSTRESSES, | 
who will go out\by the day at.a. moderate 
price—say, at from 2s..to 2s. 6d. and their 
board—an ample remuneration. These per- 
sons should be able to sew well by hand and 
machine; turn or:remake’ dresses ;: make or 
mend linen,. or do. upholstery work; good 
fitters, and able to trim a bonnet’ delicately 
and with good taste. Such useful workers as 
these are inquired for in all directions, and 
few, alas! are'the’ recommendations that. can 
be given. 

School teachers, liké governesses, are ‘in- 
creasing in alarming, numbers. Do not-tumn 
your thoughts .in’ :that- direction, unless 
seriously disposed—as‘I ‘hope some of you 
will be—to select .one of two branches in an 
educational career: that. I shall now propose. 
In the first place, if fond of children, the 


KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM OF TEACHING 


is not overstocked’ with aspirants like the 
others. A college for the training of students 


| is established at 31, Tavistock-place, W.C. 


Should you make up your mind to adopt 
such a profession as .a teacher under this 
system, you must be prepared: to pay £20a 
For the second year, however, 


The other branch of educational work to 
which I very earnestly direct your attention is 
that of 

TEACHING DEAF MUTES, 


not by the finger alphabet, nor by the language 
of signs, but by the wonderful. .art known as 
‘“‘ Lip-reading.”’ If any of you would like to 
know how a deaf mute can read .each word 
you utter by watching the movements of your 
lips only, and if you would like to hear those 
poor little afflicted. children utter -words in 
reply to sounds they have never heard from 
you, and in the distinct tones of their own 
voices, which they never can hope to hear, I 
recommend you ‘to .write to a. lady who 
devotes her life tothe work of teaching 
some gentlemen’s children—all mutes when 
they came to her—and ask her permission to 
call, and see how she teaches them at her 
house in South Kensington (89, Holland- 
road). This lady (Miss Hull) will give you all 
the information you would require should 
you wish to enter the new college insti- 
tuted for training teachers of the deaf. 
There is a great opening for them in 
this country, as well as abroad; and teachers 
who would go out as governesses for them 
would be far better paid than any others. 
But patience is one of the chief virtues— 
perhaps the most essential of all—that a 
teacher must bring with her into ‘such a situa- 
tion. It is so long before the mute can be 


- made to understand what is meant by the first 


signs that are to lead the’way to his learning 
even the names of the objects: he sees,’ not to 
mention the far’ greater difficulty of under- 





standing a conversation, and then of speaking 
himself. 

The 

DISPENSING OF MEDICINE 

has of late years been carried on by women, 
and very suitably so; but whoever undertakes 
such a:profession should possess great steadi- 
ness of character, thoughtfulness, cautiousness, 
punctuality, and presence of mind. She 
should be very methodical also—in fact, such 
a position of grave responsibility should not 
be undertaken without serious consideration 
as to personal suitability, however competent 
she may be in point of attainments. To 
the daughter of a general practitioner, who has 
a dispensary of his own, training for such 
a profession would incur little expense, 
and she might also have facilities 
for the study of botany in her 
country walks. Women are by law 
admitted to the examination en- 
titling them to keep a_chemist’s 
shop and practise this calling; and 
since October last women have 
been admitted as members of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 

If you would like to attend the 
lectures of the ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Society,” you can pay your fees, 
amounting to £4 4s., and avail 
yourself of them at their offices, 

7, Bloomsbury-square. Both lec- 
tures and laboratory course are open 
to women at the South London 
School of Pharmacy, 325, Ken- 
nington-road, and this is the only 
place where you may fully qualify 
for the examinations that will fpeo 

ou to open a dispensary and prac- 
tise, The ec er the wile 
course, which extends over a year, 
amount to about £15. 

I have said nothing of 


MILLINERY, 


but should at least observe that 
second-rate workers out of the 
house can, in the six busy months, 
make from £1 to £3 weekly, and 
in the first-class from £30 to £120 
per annum. Much money is also 
made in dressmaking, although so 
few women appear capable of fitting 
well. Any ladies, however, who 
have a fancy for ‘learning, with a 
view to profit, or otherwise, should 
apply to the ‘ Ladies’ Dressmaking 
Association,” 42, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square. 
There is a ladies’ 


LAW-COPYING 

office at 12, Portugal-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, conducted by two ladies, 
where all necessary instruction is 
given, and a good engrosser can 
earn from 17s. to £2 aweek. After 
two or three years of training, clerk- 
ships may be obtained of from £30 to £40 per 
annum. 
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NURSING 
is a grand vocation, and any one desiring to 
devote her life to it will have a large choice of 
institutions wherein to select her home, with 
a salary rising to £50 per annum, food, fire, 
uniform, and some other perquisites, winding 
up with a pension for old age. But the 
fatigues and hardships are great, and many 
women are unsuited to do more than nurse 
their own families and relatives. 
PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 

Here is a very large field for female labour 
and art, and it has many branches, such as 
painting from nature, both figure and land- 
scape; but especially in flower painting do 
ladies appear toexcel. Witness themany choice 
and valuable examples in the exhibitions of the 
‘Society of Lady Artists,” the Grosvenor, 
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and other galleries every year. A very 
large and increasing demand is also arising 
for cheap spirited handwork for valentines, 
birthday, and Christmas cards. Miniature 
painting also offers a wide scope, and now 
that itisso frequently painted ona photographic 
basis, that knowledge of drawing formerly 
indispensable is not so much required. A lady 
may easily earn from one to three guineas when 
she has once mastered the touch required for 
this kind of work. An immense quantity of pho- 
tographs are retouched in black and white only, 
which is nice and comparatively easy work. 


OIL PAINTING. 


Many ladies find it easier to work in oil 
colours than in water colours, and although 





THE CAPTAIN. 


the latter is the cleaner of the two, the former 
has its advantages in greater brilliancy and 
durability. As regards painting photographs, 
any one who can paint them well in oil is 
certain of a very handsome income indeed. 

I have but taken a rapid survey of some of 
the various occupations by which you could 
spend a useful life, earn a livelihood, or add 
to the pecuniary means you possess. I trust 
that while giving but an imperfect sketch of 
these far-differing fields of women’s work, I 
have said enough to inspire some amongst you 
to make good use of your head and hands, 
either for your own support, or for the good 
and comfort of others. 


S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 
[It is intended to insert in our pages from 
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time to time detailed articles on special sub- 
connected with ‘Earning One’s 
: Living.” —Ep.] 


MORE THAN CORONETS,. 
BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS, AUTHOR of 
| ‘“THE MANCHESTER MAN,” &C. 








CHAPTER II. 
AFLOAT. 

WE left Brian on the deck of the Ariel, 
struggling to release himself from the 
grip of Mr. Robert Mason, his father’s 
friend ; a man with a thin, white face and 
a coal-black head, a sharp, thin, promi- 
nent, aquiline nose, a small mouth, with 
close, thin lips, and a firm chin—a hand- 
some man, had it not been for the two 
long, thick, black bushes which stood 
out over his deeply - sunken, 
close-set, penetrating eyes, 
bushes which gave the be- 
holder a notion of a bare, 
black, unbroken ridge, or 
hedge, between two snow- 
covered fields, so nearly did 
they meet above the nose, so 
far did they extend across the 
temples. His linen was as 
white as his face; his broad- 
cloth always as black as his 
head. He was no stranger to 
Master Brian, and no favourite 
of his. 

He might have known it; for 
the white, sinewy hand held the 
boy’s arm like a vice, held it 
longer and tighter than was at 
all necessary, since there was 
no chance of escape for the 
boy, and, once convinced that 
his sister was gone and beyond 
recall, he would have rushed 
into some obscure nook to have 
his cry out by himself, where no 
one could see his tears, just as 
his darling mamma had gone 
to the cabin below with hers. 
But the hand that held him hurt 
him, hurt his flesh, wounded 
his spirit; he no longer cried 
‘* Hesba!’’ but ‘‘ Let me go!” 
and, looking up, Brian saw a 
smile on the handsome face set 
in its frame of bushy black hair, 
a smile of amusement and con- 
scious power. Almost at the 
same moment Brian’s_ con- 
tortions brought his toe in con- 
tact with Mr. Mason’s shin, 
so he shook the boy free with 
an angry jerk and an involun- 
tary ejaculation of pain. 

For a moment the two looked 
at each other, the child and the 
man, and the impression left on both 
by that momentary look was never to 
be obliterated. 

Brian’s tears were gone. His arm 
hurt him, but he had been taught that 
it was not manly to cry for pain; and 
he was too proud to complain to his 
mother, so he betook himself to a solitary 
post of observation in the stern, and 
turning his face up the stream the better 
to hide the smart of heart and arm, 
made a pretence of watching the traffic 
on the river and the quays, the various 
ferry-steamers crossing and recross- 
ing, wondering which was carrying 
Hesba and grandma home, until ‘at 
length a pilot-boat came alongside in 
which was his father, and then he felt 
himself safe, and got down from his perch. 
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A kindly pat on the head, a cheery 
“ All right now, my brave boy?” were all 
the father had leisure to bestow, but they 
sufficed. Brian returned to his elevated 
seat much more content, and now he 
watched the novel scene around him 
with some interest. 

Bare-breasted, bare-footed sailors, 
with tarry hands and trousers, busied in 
stowing away cases and packages late 
in coming aboard, began, as the pilot 
sang out his orders to mates and men, to 
haul in anchors, line, and cables, set the 
helm, mount the rigging and shake out 
the white sails to the wind. There was 
such aclanking ofiron, such a dull thud of 
cables on the deck, a general creaking 
and groaning, a confusion of voices, and 
figures passing to and fro, and then the 
good ship was fairly in motion, gliding 
swiftly out with the outgoing tide, and 
bearing him farther away from sister 
Hesba. 

When Brian had recovered from the 
horrors of sea-sickness he crept on deck 
again, and found that the sun of another 
day was shining overhead, the sea shin- 
ing all around, and the land nowhere. 
He discovered, moreover, that the pilot 
and Mr. Mason were both gone, whereat 
he felt infinitely relieved. 

His satisfaction at the deliverance 
found somewhat singular expression. 
Holding by his father’s hand to steady 
himself, he remarked abruptly, ‘‘I should 
not like Mr. Mason to be my papa!”’ 

With a comical twist of his sunburnt 
features, Captain Stapleton asked, ‘And 
why not, Brian ?” 

“I don’t think he likes little boys !’’ 

At this the light-hearted captain 
laughed immoderately, breaking out 
afresh when the first fit had subsided ; 
whereupon Master Brian withdrew his 
hand from his papa’s in much discom- 
postre, though he was glad enough to 
clutch at the binnacle, against which he 
staggered, to hold himself up. 

It was no Jaughing matter to him. 
Indeed, he felt his judgment impugned 
and his dignity affronted when, half-an- 
hour later, the captain left the ship in 
charge of Mr. Stevens, his first mate, 
ind taking his boy down into the cabin 
reported Brian’s wise saying to his wife 
as a capital joke (Mr. Mason being 
regarded as a confirmed bachelor, 
who never had been in love, and would 
never marry), and that even his mamma, 
illas she was, should look amused, and 
say, “What funny ideas children do get 
into their heads, to be sure !’’ 

Hedid not see that there was anything 
funny in it. 

Meanwhile, there was a fresh breeze, 
ut skies above, smooth seas below, the 
ship slipping through the water as 
though she was alive and knew the 
Precious freight she had aboard; a 
hopeful looking forward to a speedy run, 
1 prosperous voyage, a talk fore and aft 
af good omens and bright auguries, and 
all going merrily as a marriage bell. 

Even Master Brian, having recovered 
his equanimity, tried to steady himself 
oa deck and become friendly. with the 
men; and there were hopes his mamma 
Would soon be able to come on deck also. 

But on the fourth day the'wind shifted, 


the breeze strengthened to a gale, and it 


took all the captain’s seamanship and 
vigilance, and taxed the energies of mates 
and seamen, to keep the “‘ Ariel’’ clear of 
the fateful Cornish coast. 

Then the wind abated somewhat, veer- 
ing round in their favour, and Captain 
Stapleton found leisure to go down into 
his cabin and reassure his terrified wife 
and son. 

Another morning dawned, wet and 
squally, and they made little headway. 
As the day advanced, the grey clouds 
which had flecked the sky gathered into 
heavy purple masses, and night fell 
before its time. 

With a sudden sob and a shriek the 
gale was down upon them, tearing and 
riving with unseen and envious fingers at 
the only sail left to its mercy; churning 
the Biscayan billows into froth; threaten- 
ing the shuddering ‘‘Ariel’’ with destruc- 
tion as she pitched and reeled, dipped her 
bowsprit in the foamy brine, then rose 
upon the crest of the wave, only to dive 
again and fight against the storm that 
drove her landward. 

And now, bold - hearted Captain 
Stapleton would have given all he was 
worth to have had his darling wife and 
son safe in the Woodside cottage, for 
another danger threatened. As the first 
lightning flash leapt from the sombre 
sky and lit the gloom, hediscerned a large 
steamer, evidently driven out of her 
course, bearing down upon them. Col- 
lision seemed inevitable. What prayers 
went up from his agonized heart, even 
whilst his breath sent orders through his 
trumpet that were scarcely to be heard, 
so fierce was the raging blast ! 

To be prepared for the worst, the 
boats were got ready to be lowered. 
Up from the cabin wife and son were 
brought, chilled to silence with affright. 
Yet, ere a boat had left the davits, 
another flash revealed the steamer, her 
deck crowded with people, her position 
shifted a point or more. Collision was 
less imminent. 
still perilously near, but they. now lay 
almost alongside, with their heads in 
‘opposite directions, and Captain Staple- 
ton breathed more freely. There was less 
danger of being cut down amidships. 

Yet—a sure token of proximity and the 
fierceness of the gale, which might any 
moment crush them together like wal- 
nuts—caps and bonnets, ends of cable, 
tarpaulin, and splinters came with the 
force of missiles from the steamer to 
the ship, and did some damage in their 





flight. 

Brian and his mother, crouched upon 
the deck, unable to keep their feet, with 
the carpenter’s wife beside them sup- 
porting the lady with her stronger arm, 
prayed for deliverance as if in the face 
of death. .There was a momentary lull 
in which the two commanders strove to 
communicate ; but, as if to mock them, 
a terrific gust swept whistling through 
the shrouds, tearing down spars and 
rigging, and hurling in Brian’s face a 
great bundle of something which almost 
stunned the little fellow. 

It seemed as though a shriek came 
from the labouring steamer, but it might 
only be the wind, and of the bundle 
deposited amongst the small group on 
the ‘‘Ariel’s’”’ deck none knew but them- 


ay an 


The two vessels were’ 


selves. Indeed, it might have lain there 
unheeded, had not the boy touched some- 
thing softer and warmer than his own 
benumbed fingers in moving it out of his 
way. Brian fancied he heard a cry as 
if a little child was gasping for breath. 
Astonishment got the better of fear. He 
thrust his hand into the bundle, and wee 
soft fingers closed upon his own. 

In amazement, he cried out, “It’s a 
baby, mamma! A live baby!”’ 

Yes, torn by the tempest from what- 
ever arms had held it, under the warm 
folds of the big shawl which had first 
caught the wild wind, then served as 
wings to waft her across the seething 
abyss, an infant lay half stunned and 
smothered. 

At once the womanly instincts of Mrs. 
Stapleton and Mary Ball were aroused. 
Personal danger was for the moment 
forgotten. The former, prostrate with 
exhaustion and dread, roused as the new 
marvel came with a shock upon them. 

‘Oh, the poor mother!’’ was the 
first thought of each. The child itself 
was safe, safe at least as themselves, 
and as they held to each other for secu- 
rity, so did they cling to the bundled 
form that was more dead than alive; but 
who should comfort the mother, or 
assure ev of its safety? 

Ship, cargo, crew, wife, and child 
depended on the captain’s vigilance and 
skill. He was at his post thundering 
his orders forth amid the warring 
elements. Nothing knew he of the 
stranger in their midst. Bare-footed 
sailors tramped here and there; one 
man threw over them a piece of sail- 
cloth to protect them from the drenching 
seas that swept the deck, but the 
strange bundle passed unnoticed, and 
there was no hearing a feeble wail in 
the rush of winds and waters. ~ 

Fiercely the storm continued to rage ; 
yet, with a devoutly thankful heart 
Captain Stapleton first fancied, then 
grew assured, that the lights of their 
threatening companion had not only 
shifted their position, but.grew gradually 
dimmer with increasing distance. 

“ Thank God! all danger of collision 
is past,’”’ he said to his wife an hour 
later, when he first felt himself at liberty 
to snatch a moment for a word of com- 
fort. ‘‘ The gale is slackening, too, the 
ship obeys her helm again, and we do 
not hug the shore so closely. You had 
better all go down to the cabin. Im- 
mediate danger has gone along with the 
steamer.”’ 

“TY am afraid inexpressible anguish 
has gone with her, Brian,’’ answered his 
wife, sadly. ‘‘Look here!’’ and as the 
covering sailcloth was slipped aside the 
bundle was exposed, and the light of a 
ship’s lantern fell on the beautiful face 
of a girl at least sixteen or eighteen 
months old, nestling against Brian’s, 
both wet with brine and tears. ‘‘ This 
was blown by the wind into our Brian’s 
arms !”’ 

“‘A child ?’’ he cried, aghast. ‘‘ What 
marvel is this? Poor babe! it was a 
mercy for thee we were so near. How 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! 
That which we were striving with might 
and main té avoid has been the safe- 
guard of this little innocent, Had the 
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vessels been farther apart she must 
have dropped into the sea and been lost. 
As it is, we may possibly be able to signal 
the steamer in the morning and restore 
her. But I cannot loiter here. You 
had better all go below. James Ball 
will help you. And Brian,”’ said he, 
lifting the cramped-up boy to his feet, 
**see you take care of the pretty dove 
God has sent you, or she may fly away 
again.” 

There was little need to tell the boy 
this. Wet and shivering though he was, 
he would not consent ‘‘ to be made com- 
fortable’’ until convinced that baby was 
warm under her many wraps, and as 
fast asleep as if no storm had raged, no 
heart-strings rent asunder. 

‘( Lo be continued.) 


A WREATH OF CORNFLOWERS. 
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away when 
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Braun goes 
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coming to see her after supper.” 

“Oh, I cannot, Karl; do bid me good-bye 
now!” and Gretchen Kranz looked pleadingly 
at the youth standing beside her, by the 
village fountain. 

Karl noted the tender, wistful expression 
on the girl’s face and said, decidedly, 
‘No, you must come _ this 

Gretchen, if you——” 

A loud coarse voice interrupted the conver- 
sation, and a girl, who had come up with her 
pitchers, said, * 

“When are you going to that fine place in 
Altstadt, Karl 2?” 

‘‘T am going to-morrow, Anna.” 

Gretchen felt vexed at the presence of a 
third person, and Anna was no friend of 
hers: she was good-looking, and a favourite 
with the youths of the village, but not with 
the better class of girls. 

Her water vessels were already filled, and 
Gretchen looked yearningly towards Karl. 
Whilst Anna was stooping to set down her 
pitchers, with the intention of ‘having a 
gossip, he said, quickly, more with eyes than 
with lips, 

‘Will you come, Gretchen ?.” 

Poor girl! She could not bid him farewell 
before that bold Anna, and she would have 
no other chance all day, she knew; her eyes 
filled with tears, she nodded a “yes,” and 
hurried away to Mother Braun’s. 

Frau Braun was a widow, who kept a small 
general shop -in the village of Kleinberg, 
which was about 40 miles from Altstadt, the 
great town to which Karl was going. Gretchen 
Kranz was her niece, and had lived with her 
since she was five years old, as her parents 
were very poor and had a large family. 

The two Moravian brethren who came to 
Kleinberg occasionally held their meetings in 
her large ‘dwelling room,” and the niece was 
never allowed to join any of the dances on the 
village green, or even to go to many coffee par- 
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ties unless given by such families as the aunt 
deemed worthy. Happily the girl was of a 
sweet, thoughtful nature, and was able to 
content herself well enough, on the whole, 
with the books her’ aunt ordered from the 
Moravian settlement at Neustadt, and the 
flowers she loved to tend both inside the cot- 
tage and in her little garden. 

Karl’s father was less strict. The youth 
had a healthy, robust constitution, and some 
gaiety and excitement seemed necessary to 
him. He was the lightest dancer and the 
best-looking lad in the village, and many a 
pretty girl had given him her brightest glance 
and kindest word. But Gretchen was his 
favourite; her earnest and stidle ways gave 
her a great influence over his more impetuous 
nature; she had helped him often when he 
grew impatient over his lessons; and, through 
her, the confirmation season had been a more 
serious one than it might otherwise have been. 
Often would he leave the merry group gathered 
round the fountain on a warm summer’s even- 
ing to try to snatch a few minutes’ talk with 
her at the little garden gate when Mother 
Braun was out or too busy to notice him. 

About a week before our story begins a 
letter had come to the schoolmaster from his 
rich bachelor brother, Herr Steinberger, say- 
ing that he would like to have Karl with him 
in his business, the young cousin whom he 
had intended to make hissuccessor having lately 
died. This was a fine opening for the young 
man, as his uncle was a prosperous merchant. 
Karl had intended to be a farmer, and disliked 
the idea of a life at the desk, and then the 
thought of leaving Gretchen troubled him. 
So, when the schoolmaster insisted on his 
taking his uncle’s offer, he turned obstinate, 
and would only agree to go to Altstadt on 
condition that he might be formally betrothed 
to Gretchen at once, if she and her aunt 
would consent to it. She was eighteen and 
he twenty years of age, quite old enough, he 
considered, to be engaged ; and young enough, 
the father said, to change their minds before 
they could be married, as he hoped: his son 
would make a finer match in the great town. 

To Karl’s great mortification and surprise, 
Frau Braun would not hear of the betrothal. 
She told him she considered him unregenerate 
and unstable, and that she was determined 
Gretchen should only ‘‘ marry in the Lord;” 
his fine prospects were nothing to her. 

Karl fumed and chafed, but to no purpose. 
Then he tried to extract a promise from poor 
Gretchen, who loved him dearly, that she 
would consider herself bound to him. He 
could never love another, he said, and some 
day he would come back and overcome her 
aunt’s objections. The girl passed a sleep- 
less night and, like King Hezekiah with his 
letter, she laid the love of her young heart 
before the Lord. When she met Karl the next 
evening she told him she would promise him 
nothing. It would be wrong for her to 
disobey her aunt in spirit by giving him any 
other answer, and in this she had been 
confirmed during the afternoon by a visit 
from his father, who had told her frankly 
what his hopes for Karl were, although he 
said he would not have opposed the betrothal 
had she and her aunt consented to it. - 

The day before Karl went was a very heavy 
one to Gretchen, Perhaps it was wrong to 
have promised to meet him once more 
alone, but she intended to be strong and 
firm, and she felt as though she could not 
bear to let him go without a last word of 
farewell. If that rough Anna had not come 
to disturb them, it might have been spoken at 
the fountain. 

At seven o’clock Frau Braun closed the 
little shop, and went out. Gretchen hurried 
away to the place of meeting beside a stream 
at the foot of a slope, which was covered with 
ot waving corn, tall and full, and gay with 
lowers. 








‘“‘T will make myself a wreath of blue corn:: 
flowers before Karl comes,’”’ she said to’ 
herself ;' «‘ he'always says blue looks pretty in 
my brown hair, and though I may never wear 
the bride’s wreath for him, I would like him to 
think I looked nice the last time'we shall ever 
meet alone.””’ So she made her crown of 
cornflowers, put it on her plentiful brown hair, 
and then stood quietly dreaming with her 
hands behind her head. 

A rough peasant’s voice disturbed her. 

‘©So, so! Ruth among the corn, is it? 
Are you waiting for Boaz?” 

Gretchen started, and was about to rn 
away. - 

“Nay, nay, don’t be frightened, pretty 
one ; I was only funning. But don’t stay too 
long here alone; young girls should be in- 
doors betimes of an evening.” 

Then he passed on. 

The man’s words had thoroughly roused 
Gretchen from her dream. She took the 
wreath off her head, cast it resolutely into the 
stream, knelt down for a few minutes amongst 
the corn, and rose, feeling calmer and stronger, 
just as Karl came up. 

‘“‘T can only stay three minutes, Karl,’’ she 
said. 

“Only three minutes! How hard! Then 
tell me quickly that you love me, and will 
never marry any one but me.” 

“‘T will promise you nothing, Karl. You 
know I care for you, and I will pray God every 
day to bless and prosper you.” 

“‘Gretchen, you do not know what the 
temptations of a great town are, and how it 
would help me if I had your love to be true 
to.” 

‘Be true to yourself, Karl, and to God.” 

« Ah, Gretchen! you are cold, after all.” 

“Good bye, dear Karl! do not keep me, I 
dare not stay.” 

He saw the tearful eyes and the quivering 
lips, and for a moment he was tempted to take 
her passionately in his arms and not to let her 
go until she had said all he wished, but the 
girl’s pure influence and his own better nature 
triumphed; he felt she was acting rightly, 
and that if she were ever to be won, it was not 
now. 

*‘T willcome back and win you yet,” he 
said hurriedly, as he took her hands in his, 
and just touched with his lips the cheek which 
she held up confidingly to him. ‘Lebe- 
woht!” eee 

Gretchen hurried away, and left the youth 
to stand and dream in his turn; not for long, 
however, for soon Farmer Schmidt’s voice 
sounded through the still evening air, calling 
for him. ; 

Before Karl left, his father extracted an 
unwilling promise that he would not write to 
Gretchen for twelve months at least. 


“You need not worry, father,” said the 


lad, sadly; “she will not let me speak my 
love, so it’s little use to write it.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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o we love flowers?’ I 
think the answer,’ to 


cases out.of ten’ would 
be affirmative; it is. the 
fashion to admire these 
bright ‘stars of earth,” 
in various degrees, of course. 

Some people value them 
ag -hecause they look pretty, and 
* adorn their gardens and rooms; 
others, because they can _ be 
grouped into tasteful and _per- 
fumed bouquets. But they have no know- 
ledge of the structure and habits of the 
blossoms, interesting and varied as the 
study ever is. This does not seem the design 
of the all-wise Master who gave us_this 
splendid creation, and who, while walking 
amongst us on earth, drew so many of His 
teachings from the way-side flowers, the trees, 
and the pastures, and told us to ‘consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” 

These thoughts were impressed on my mind 
during the first week my two nieces, Laura 
and Fanny St. Ledger, came to stay at Fairview 
Cottage. Town-bred, delicate girls, accus- 
tomed to the excitements of fashionable life, 
to stately promenades in Kensington Gardens, 
or to equally fashionable drives with their 
mamma in the parks, how would they be able 
to endure, much less enjoy, their twelve- 
months’ visit in the very heart of the country ? 

Their father held a high official position, 
and in that capacity had accepted a foreign 
appointment fora year; his wife had accom- 
panied him abroad, and the two girls were to 
stay with me during their absence. 

I soon discovered they hated the country, 
had not the slightest appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, cared little. for the flowers 
in the lhedge-row, the trees in the woods, the 
grass in the fields, the heath on the moors, or 
the ferns in the lowlands. What if I could help 
them to gain cultured and intelligent know- 
ledge of all these lovely objects, be a lowly 
interpreter of their leading aspects, and thus 
implant a taste in my nieces’ hearts that would 
last them a lifetime ! 

During our country walks we should have 
employment for the eye, the mind, the fingers, 
and the imagination ; rural scenes would no 
longer be voted tame, uninteresting, and 
lonely, but would teem with familiar objects, 
varied in hue, form, and ‘beauty. That even- 
Ing as we gathered round the tea-table I 
began my first teaching, and it commenced 
with the opening question in this chapter. 
Tasked Laura if she was fond of flowers. 

_ “Oh, yes; we had some splendid camellias 
Mm our conservatory when I came away from 
home,” she answered, indifferently. 

Laura was a pale girl, about thirteen years 
old, with mild grey eyes, light hair, and was 
as fragile as the graceful pink wood anemone, 
that sways with every touch of the spring breeze. 

‘Do you like flowers?” I asked Fanny, 
who was a year younger. than her sister, re- 
peating the same question. The girl’s brown 
eyes sparkled, and with a toss of her glossy 
dark curls and a gleam of her white teeth, she 
inquired laughingly, 

“Didn’t Laura give a right answer, Aunt 
Carrie >” 

“‘ She confessed to liking hot-house flowers.” 





this question’.in. nine” 


, “ Wasn’t that/enough ?, :Hot-house flowers 
are by far the best.” 

*‘ They are the most highly cultivated, of 
course; but I confess’to being fondest of wild 
flowers—thosé: that. are, given: to us. profusely, 
like the air, the light, and. many more of God’s 
precious gitts,?”.;, s,s Pree 

‘Precious! I-should. call them weeds, 
Aunt Carrie; our, gardener always pulled up 
‘wild flowers’ by handfuls, and threw them 
away.” 

**I suppose they may be called ‘weeds’ 
when they intrude into select garden beds and 
borders ; but while you are. both. staying here 
with me I should like you to visit the natural 
haunts of the wild flowers, their own domains, 
where God’s own hand has planted them, and 
where they are not called ‘weeds.’ You 
shall see them onthe hill-sides, in the fields 
and woods, and in the hedges.” 


“Oh, I shall like that!’ exclaimed 
Fanny, with enthusiasm; but her sister 
looked profoundly indifferent. ‘ Common 
weeds ”’ had no charms for her at this time. 


I looked at the two girls, with their refined, 
delicate faces, their slender forms, and thought 
they almost looked like hothouse plants them- 
selves. From being pent up in a heated 
atmosphere, and from only taking restricted 
exercise in crowded places, they had both 
become puny and sickly-looking. 


Well,. there was fresh air around Fair- 
view, and bracing breezes, lovely walks, and 
splendid scenery; could the girls only be 
taught to love and enjoy the simple beauties 
of nature, doubtless health and vigour would 
return to them again. 

After tea, I brought forth a little pot of 
primroses, that with great care and tending I 
had been nursing for some time, and now, on 
the last day of January, they were in full 
bloom. ; 

‘Look at this flower,” I said; ‘it has five 
leaves, called petals, and the whole blossom is 
termed a corolla, or little crown.” 


«The petals seem to end ina straight tube,” 
said Fanny, who’ had been examining the 
flower attentively. 

‘Yes, they are all joined in one piece, and 
the tube grows out of a green cup, or basket, 
called a calyx. This outside calyx is formed 
to encircle flowers, as if to take care of them, 
and to guard the more dainty and delicately- 
coloured petals. It joins the long, tender 
stem, and is generally green, 
but not always. Notice the tint 
of the primrose petals, a pale, 
delicate yellow, peculiarly its 
own—that. we call ‘primrose 
colour.’ ”” 

“Haveall flowers five petals?” 
asked Fanny. 

‘No, some have less, some a 
great many more; the dahlia, 
for instance, has many petals, 
‘the convolvulus seems .to have 
only a single large one—but 
if’ you look very closely you 
will see convolvulus petals are merely joined, 
and the join forms a kind of ridgeor seam in the 
flower. The primrose growson a separate stall, 
that springs direct from the root; it is called a 
scape. All blossoms are not formed like the 
primrose, nor all scapes like this. Some 
have leaves growing direct from the stalk, 
some bunches of flowers that spring from the 
same stem like the cowslip, and other stems 
creep along the ground.” 

“¢ Like the strawberry?’ suggested Fanny. 

“Yes; or the creeping buttercup, and many 
other plants. But we will return to our prim- 
rose. Look inside the corolla, and what do 
you see there ?” 

‘A delicate little column with a small 
round head to it. How pretty! Is there any 
usé in that ?” asked Laura. 
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“It forms a very important part of the 
flower. Look at it minutely ; that is called the 
pistil. The top of it is the stigma, which is of 
various shapes in various flowers. The lower 
part is the ovary, from ovum, an egg; and in 
this we must look for the future seed of the 
plant. In simple flowers the pistil is the 
very centre, sometimes in a single column, 
like that of the primrose ; sometimes several 
slender pistils spring from the same ovary, 
as in the handsome marsh marigold. Again 
let us examine our primrose. Do you see 
anything else inside it ?” 

“Only five tiny, tiny threads, growing 
tightly on the inside of the petals,” exclaimed 
Fanny. 

“ Those ‘tiny, tiny threads’ are called 
stamens, They are very small indeed in the 

rimrose, and are joined to the petals, or 
eaves; but in many flowers they grow round 
the pistil. Sometimes they are few in number, 
whilst in other blossoms they may be reckoned 
by hundreds.” 

‘«« Are they of any use ?” asked Laura. 

“ They are most necessary to the plant—in 
fact, the top of these little stamens are store- 
houses on a small scale. At the top is a box, 
bag, or cell, or whatever you may choose to 
call so tiny a thing. The botanical name for 
itis anther. Within it, very closely packed, 
is a kind of yellow dust, called pollen. This 
dust feeds the pistil, and without both stamens 
and pistil no flower is perfect, and there could 
be neither seeds nor fruit.” 

‘How does the box open, and send forth 
the yellow dust ?” 

“In various ways, Laura. Sometimes it 
opens of itself with a jerk, and scatters the 
dust in all directions, so that the pistil is sure 
to get its share; sometimes the bees and 
butterflies carry the dust from flower to flower. 
There are numerous ways in which the pistil 
is kept properly supplied, or else we should 
neither have fruit to eat nor seeds to sow.” 

‘“‘ Now I call that wonderful!” said Laura, 
roused at last. ‘I never thought there was 
so much to talk about in a common primrose.” 

“We have not half done yet,” I said, laugh- 
ingly; ‘but, as it is getting late, we will re- 
sume the subject on another occasion.” 





USEFUL HINTS. 


GINGERBREAD.—Flour r4lbs., Scotch oat- 
meal ilb., treacle 1}lb., brown sugar ub., 
butter 31b., ginger 30z., and seveneggs. Put 
the treacle, sugar, and butter on the fire 
together till hot, mix them well, add a tea- 
spoonful of pearlash; then beat the eggs well 
and add them. Add the other mgredients, 
well mixing all together'in a large basin ; let 
the mixture stand two hours before the fire, 
pour into a shape, and bake in a slow oven. 


To MAKE FURNITURE POLISH.—I oz. bees- 
wax and 4 oz. white wax, cut into thin shreds 
and dissolved in 1 pint of turpentine. It will 
require to be stirred occasionally, while dissolv- 
ing; apply with a piece of flannel and polish 
with a dry soft duster. 


Liquip Grur.—Add sufficient naphtha to 
shellac to make it of the consistence of good 
cream. Leave to dissolve. 


Sorr Corns between the toes may be 
cured by applying a small piece of cotton 
wool fresh every morning. 4 

ORANGE JELLY.—To I pint of orange juice, 
carefully strained, add } oz, dissolved isinglass, 
and sugar to taste. 

SAGo MiLtx.—Take one large spoonful of 
sago, wash it, and add to it one pint of milk; 
stir it until it boils, then Jet it stand half-an- 
hour to thicken, 

To TAKE STAINS OF WINE OUT OF LINEN. 
—The article should be held in milk whilst it 
is boiling on the fire, and watched until the 
stains disappear, 
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VARIETIES. 


RIDDLE No. 5. 


Here’s a riddle—it’s new to thee: 
What is that which we often see, 
Called neither /#, nor He, nor She, 
And parted before united to be ? 


Memory.—The memory is likeatrue friend; 
it loves to be trusted.— Fay. 


How many straws go to a goose’s nest p— 
Answer. Not one, for straws not having feet 
cannot go anywhere. 


WHAT man getteth his living backwards ? 
—A ropemaker. 

TALK about thosesubjects you have had Jong 
in your mind, and listen to what others say 
about subjects you have studied but recently. 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much 
used till they are seasoned.— O. W. Holmes. 


Ir is by no means a small matter to despise 
small matters. 


ONE WAY OF CHOOSING A WIFE.—“A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place,” said the patriarch to his daughter. 
“Select a wife, my son, who will never step 
over a broomstick.” The son carefully treasured 
up the lesson. ‘ Now,” pleasantly said he one 
day to one of his companions, ‘‘I appoint that 
broomstick to choose me a wife. The young 
lady who will not step over it shall have the 
offer of my hand.” The ladies passed by the 
broomstick, some stumbling over, and others 
jumping over it. At length a young lady 
stooped and put it in its place. The promis: 
was fulfilled ; she became the wife of an edu- 
cated and wealthy young man, and he the 
husband of a prudent, industrious, and lovely 
wife. He brought a fortune to her, and she 
knew how to save one. It was not easy to 
decide which was under the greatest obliga- 
tion; both were rich, and each enriched the 
other. 


LosING AND GAINING.—He that loses 
anything and gets wisdom by it is a gainer by 
the loss.—L’ Estrange. 


RIDDLE No. 6. 

I’m a friend to the poor, and the rich, and 
the great, 

I’m quite near the Queen on occasions of 
State, 

Of course I am polished, or I shouldn’t be 
there, 

Nor take part in the feast of 
Mayor. 

At festival dinners I’m sure to be seen, 

Dressed sometimes in brown and sometimes 
in green. 

With political parties I’ve nothing to do, 

The Whig I support and Conservative, too, 

I comfort the aged, I’m frequently told 

I’m as fond of the young as I am of the old. 

I can’t tell my feelings of joy and of pride 

When good little girls «come to play at my 

~ side. 

And if brothers more rude, Tom, Bill, Bob, 
and Jack, 

Come tumbling and scrambling to climb up 
my back 

Or make me a horse on a dull rainy day, 

T let them alone, not a word do I say. 

Now to find out my name, you must use all 
your wits, 

You will pull me to pieces, and cut me to bits. 

But don’t touch my tail, for that I can’t spare, 

You may cut off my head, but you must leave 


my hair. : 
K. F. W. 

ANSWER TO RIDDLE No. 3.-—The Letter H. 

Setr.—Say nothing respecting yourself 
either good, bad, or indifferent nothing good, 
for that is vanity; nothing bad, for that js 
cle nothing . indifferent, for that is 
$] ye a > 3 


the great Lord 


t 








No 7.—There are many long recipes for washing and 
boiling lace, many people sewing it round a bottle 
covered with flannel. You will find that it may be 
cleansed, and done equally well with a little soap 
lather, into the water of which you have added 
about a teaspoonful of borax. It must not be 
rubbed, and will require long soaking. To iron it 
os must pull it out quite straight, and lay it 

etween the folds of a handkerchief; a stipe of 
lumps of white sugar dissolved in a wine-glass of 
water is a strong starch for it, and is better than 
ordinary starch. 
ART. 


Iraty.—The mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice are 
composed, we believe, of pieces of variously coloured 
lass, and gold-coated plaster, for the background. 
The reason for the alarm now felt in art circles 
everywhere at the proposal to restore the church 
is caused by the belief that it is impossible for an 
age like ours to adopt the ideas and inspirations of 
one so diametrically opposite in character to our 
own, and that, in attempting to rebuild the west 
front as proposed, that masterpiece of architectural 
art would be wholly lost in the endeavour. 


L. B.—The Doré Gallery in New Bond-street con- 
tains the original of the engraving. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Anxious.—Certainly, you need not mind assisting 
in the house, by dusting the drawing-room, attending 
to the lamps, and performing any duties within 
peer strength. If you are to grow into a useful and 

elpful woman, you must begin your training with 
such things as these, and, in time the whole routine 
and ruling of the household will be learnt, without 
trouble to yourself, by constant training. 


Brownige.—The best way of taking off rust is to rub 
the steel with rotten stone and oil. This will also 
generally restore the polish. 


Mary.—Mix a teaspoonful of ammonia: with a quart 
of water; it will extract all the grease from woollen 
stuffs, but it will not take out stains. 


At Homu.—Why not have all your floors stained and 
varnished, if you cannot manage the turpentine 
and beeswax ;—although we do not know what your 
difficulty can be. We find it simple enough. If 
the floors be varnished, they can be washed over, at 
any time, with cold water, and rubbed dry with a 
coarse rubber. Otherwise, as a rule, they will only 
require dusting, like the rest of the room, using 
first a damp duster to take up the particles of dust, 
and thenadry one. Do not forget that dust is 
matter, and if you dry-dust it- away, without re- 
moving it entirely, it only flies to some other place, 
and settles there instead. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BoapiceA.—The .celebrated lotion for the hair of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson is the best. It can be made 
at home without difficulty. Take of eau de Cologne 
eight fluid ounces, tincture of cantharides one 
fluid ounce, oil of lavender and oil of rosemary halt 
a fluid drachm each. If too strong, dilute with 
rose water. Apply with a sponge. 


ALTHEA.—The recipe is intended to give a sg 
stiffness like that of new silk to black silk that las 
been already cleaned, only gum water is intended, 
and as some silks take more gum than others, you 
had better try a little bit and_dry it, before you put 
in the whole dress. A very little gum arabic will 

oO a great way. 2nd. Four parts of water. 3f 
Wash your silver jewellery first with warm water 
and soap, then polish it with a very little of the 
best whiting or -a little hartshorn powder and a 
leather. 

Mvyrtte.—Thank you for the New Year's Card and 
the kind letter of congratulation. 

Scrispier, L. A. L., and Atpua.—We have already 
said that boys may not compete for our prizes. 
There are plenty announced for boys in ths Boys 
Own Paper.” 

Susiz W.—Yes, unfortunately you are too old to 
compete for the prizes, Competitors must be under 
79 years of ago. 
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OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 
CHAPTER XII. depths on either side. He was enjoy- ; a slow walk. Her feeble steps always 
A NEW ERIEND. ing what he called, his ‘‘ pleasures ’’ ; | bent in one direction. 


JASPER said change of air would| riding here, driving there, dining in| At the lower end of the next street 
banish his wife’s cough, and when no | this place, supping elsewhere, gathering | stood an old church, whose grey pillars 
improvement became visible he felt | his set of companions around him once | and high roof, touched with the fingers 
aggrieved, and looked upon it asa direct |} more. And they came back at his beck | of mellowing age, had looked down in 
imputation on his sagacity. If Phillis | and call, as wasps will cluster round the| solemn silence on the comings and 
got no better, surely Ze was not to blame, | newly filled honey-pot. goings of many generations of men and 


He had surrounded her with all the com-! During some of the evenings when | women, : 
forts and luxuries a woman Jasper was| Modern houses were built up close to its 


could require — what more ; out, and Paul | walls, flower-wreathed balconies almost 
could be expected from . was deep in| touched its grey stones on either side, 
him? So he went on his the entranc- | the lively sounds of pianos rattling away 
way alone, stopped out ing study of} next door mingled with the deep peal- 
nearly all the day, and some book of ; ing of its evening bells. 

quite all the evening. He adventure, This church had not yet been restored. 
was taking life at its full Phillis would | The old seats, high-backed and dark, 
flush again, swinging high _put on her| the tall pulpit, the huge pillars, and 
on the top of the sun- bonnet and! sombre aisles were still there. 
gilded, crested wave, heed- shawl, and| Phillis loved to steal into this church, 
ing not at all the yawning creep out for' listen to the service, and join in the 
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devotions in her own weak way. Humbly 
and meekly she knelt down, hidden in 
the corner of some distant pew, a dying 
woman, whose sole hope of happiness 
jay in the merits and atonement of her 
pardoning, loving Saviour. 

The curate of the church was Mr. 
Venn, a pale young man, with an 
anxious face, who seemed greatly over- 
worked. 

Something in his look and words 
arrested Phillis Meade’s attention. The 
curate evidently felt what he was saying, 
and believed in his own soul the teach- 
ings he gave forth to others. There was 
a genuine ring of sincerity in his simple 
preaching. He taught, not as those of a 
certain modern school, who distort the 
Word of God by their vain love of argu- 
ment. Neither was he of those who 
cloud it over by empty doubts, or even 
those others who mystify it by starting 
doctrines that become fashionable from 
their very novelty. 

Mr. Venn, in his pulpit, forgot himself 
and preached Christ. Having learnt the 
Truth, he sought to impart it to his 
hearers. 

‘And so Phillis went time after time to 
Asten to him, and felt herself strangely 
frawn towards the man who was so 
helpful to her in her time of need. 

She was singularly alone in London. 


¥xcept her husband and son, there was ! 


not a creature to whom she could speak 
farailiarly, nor was there any one who . 
cared one atom about her. In the over- 
atowded city she dwelt in a social soli- 
tage more intense than that of a desert, 
and in this solitude she dreaded leaving 
her boy. 

But even more she dreaded leaving 
Paul in the hands of his stepfather. | 


‘Hitherto, she had cuardéd the child from ' 


his evil influence, ‘his cruelty, his harsh 
words, his hasty blows, his injudicious 
control and bad example. But who 
would shield him from’ these dangers 
when she was gone? — 

She azust save her boy. . A plan sug- 
wested itself with an: impulse so sudden 
that it seemed almost providential. 

The plan was that she would introduce 
herself to the curate and ask his advice. 

Ome evening she lingered in the 
«ixurch porch after the congregation had 
gone away—lingered, watching for Mr. 
Yenn. 

He noticed the lady-looking person in 
a dark grey silk dress, with faded cheeks, 
and with an eager look in her eyes, and 
he went towards her: at once. 

** Do you wish to speak to'me?’’ he 
asked, kindly. 

“Yes, so much! 
znDout my son. 
saimutes 2”? 
repressed anxiety. 

** Certainly I can. 
noisy and crowded. Come to my house; 


I want to ‘tell you 
Can you listen. for a few 


it is not far off, and we can talk about 


your son in my study.” 

The curate’s house, like the cHurch, 
was situated in the midst of a crowded 
thoroughfare ; but in the little study the 
word seemed shut out, and the sound of 
passing vehicles was subdued to a hoarse 
murmur. 

It was a small room at the back of 
the house, and neatly, though meagrely, 


Her voice trembled Puen 
“| He hesitated ; then said—.;; 
But thie street is» 
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furnished. The window looked out on a 
square garden, composed of a few yards 
of grass plot and some pots of tulips, 
which were in full bloom. 

Phillis drew herself into the curtain, 
and Mr. Venn,: who was used to seeing 
human nature. in its times of sorrow, 
knew perfectly well she had sought the 
shade that she might hide those disturb- 
ing tears so rapidly gathering in her 

eyes. She made an effort to drive them 
back, and he remained passively waiting 
until she was ready to tell him her case. 

‘‘ You will wonder at my speaking to 
you—I, who am quite a stranger—but 
something in my heart tells me it is 
right to do so, and that you will help 
me.’ 

** That I will, if I possibly can,’’ was 
the hearty reply. He held out his hand, 
and grasped hers warmly. 

*‘T want your advice about my boy. 
He is my only child, and I wish to place 
him in a school where his master will be 
also his friend. Poor Paul will soon lose 
my care, Mr. Venn, for, 2é/as/ Il am a 
dying woman.”’ 

** Oh, don’t say that! Iam so sorry.” 

“Tt is true, but do not pityme; God’s 
will is best. I-should be glad ‘to go 
| were I not so troubled about Paul. Can 
you advise me?"’ 

‘** Ts your husband living ?” 

* My second husband is; but Paul’s 
father is dead. He was a Protestant 
pastor, and lived and died far away in 
Alsace.’ 

‘Perhaps your present husband will 
take care of the boy ?” 

Phillis clasped her hands imploringly. 

‘“* Vous savez, a stepfather is not like 
a true father. How should he be? My 
husband is often away for days at atime, 
and I dread—oh! so much—that my 
| boy should be left alone, or, worse still, 

that he should be cast among people 
who might ruin him, ‘soul and body. 
Tell me, Mr. Venn, do you..know of a 
school that would suit.?”’ 

In her appeal to the curate Phillis was 
far too loyal to throw blame. on Jasper. 
He had dragged her through many miry 
places in life; had often wrung her heart 
with his unkindnessy “grieved her soul 
with his sins—but not. 16. word of this 
should pass her lips. Besidés; 
had loved him with a blind, passio nate 
affection that had hidden his faults: 















from her eyes, and the recollection of |:=:. 


those early days, and, of what he had 
been to her then, made her-careful not 
_to cast discredit on:him now. ’. 
Mr. ‘Venn was hesitating. He looked 
musingly at Phillis, and thought her face, 
so spiritualised with the hectic flush of 


consumption, must have been wondrously’ 


beautiful ere it became so thin and, ad. 


‘“* Things come about strangely § some- 
times. 7 am looking for a pupil to 
educate with my children. ° I‘have three 
of them: Fred, the eldest, very clever ;- 
Walter, the next, a” ‘bright, happy tad ; 
and Annis, the youngest, a little; metry, 
prattling girl. I wonder whether your 
son is the pupil for whom I have been 
seeking ?”’ 

“‘T am sure he is! I pray God he 
may be! TZezez ; don’trefuse this! It 
will take a burden from my heart; it will 
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, shortly.” 


bring happiness to a dying woman. I 
gladly leave my boy with you.’ 

‘‘Then we will try and arrange it. 
Don’t talk of dying, though. I hope you 
will live to see your son an industrious, 
promising pupil.” 

Phillis shook her head gravely. » 

“Tt is too late for that. With my 
last breath I will thank my Father in 
Heaven for raising up a friend for Paul. 
You wz/Z be his friend, Mr. Venn ?”’ 

‘« J promise to be his friend, if that will 
give you comfort. Let us hope God in 
His inscrutable wisdom has put it into our 
hearts to make these plans for your boy.” 

It was settled thus. Jasper made no 
great objection when his wife told him of 
her project. Perhaps, in his heart, he 
was glad to get the ‘‘cub’’ out of his 
way now his wife was so ailing. Not 
that he took much notice of her sickness, 
but it could not be hidden, even from his 
unobservant eyes, that his wife was 
rapidly fading away. A fresh crisis had 
come on; ‘her cough was deeper, and 
adverse symptoms were steadily deve- 
loping themselves, that showed the end 
was not far off. 


One thing Jasper grumbled about | 


very vehemently, and that was the ex- 
pense. Profusely liberal as he was when 
his own pleasures were concerned,. he 
was stingy to a degree about. moncy 
spent in other ways, considering it 
especially wasted in being applied to 
the ‘‘cub’s’’ education. 

He wrote a letter to Mr. Venn asking 
him to name his lowest terms; he drove 
a hard bargain, screwing the poor curate 
down to the smallest figure. 

So, for one year certain, Paul Tench 
was to be Mr. Venn’s pupil, for “‘ forty 
pounds,’’ paid in advance. 

Phillis rather shrank from preparing 
her son for the separation. In her secret 
heart she dreaded a repetition of his 
passionate grief at the very mention of 
parting from her. 

One evening he seated himself on a 
low stool at her feet, just when she 
was hesitating about having the gas 
lighted, and shutting out the twilight. 

6 Don’ t ring for lights, maman ; but 
sing me a little song this evening,” 

“ Pauvre petit! my days of singing 
are oyer ; but I will repeat a verse aloud 
that was just at the moment in my 
thoughts. 

-But Paul interrupted, ‘Oh, 
youare np ig abot a 
like that.’? i... 

& Shall]. not finish my v verse ? 2 Bien! 
I will talk“of ‘something’ brighter, of 
another new, home to which youare going 


mother, 
I don’t 






“« Knother ‘Homie! ~ Shall you be 


there???” , 
es “ Foolish Boyt 


“I cannot. go as a 
pupil now. You must learn your lessons 
alone,.and Mr. Venn is. going to teach 
ou’? 

ff Who i is Mr. Venn, cater “eas 

‘*Pastor of a church, as your own 
dear father was. He has some sweet 
children, who will be your companions.’ 

“Companions ! Shall I really have 
boys to play with ?”’ 

The idea was new to Paul. His life 
hitherto had been so solitary, so far 
apart from children of his own age. 





“* Yes, two boys. I cannot tell you 
much about them; but Fred, the elder, 
is very clever, and the second son, 
Walter, is a lively boy, who finds 
pleasure everywhere.” 

‘Ah! I shall like him best.’’ 

‘Then there is Annis, a dear little 
girl, bright as the sunshine and merry 
as the birds. You will be certain to 
like your companions.”’ 

But, notwithstanding this cheering 
prospect of playmates, Paul’s heart was 
very heavy when his mother drove with 
him to the curate’s house. 

Mother and son clung to each other, 
weeping. Phillis gave him advice and 
comfort, and talked as though his 
perience equalled her own. 

Just before parting she said, solemnly, 

‘Paul, you recollect that night when 


ey 


acertain black valise was opened, and |: 


money was found within—bank notes 
and gold ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, I remember; I heard 
all you and father said.’”’ 

‘“T am not easy about that money. 
Your stepfather says every needful thing 
has been done to find the owner, and I 
am not clever enough in the English law 
to argue whether he is right or wrong; 
but I know there is a grand moral law, 
speaking direct to the heart and con- 
science, that tells me the money does 
not rightly belong to us.’’ 

‘‘T know whose it is, mother. Theold 
woman wrote, ‘My granddaughter’s 
money. Ten thousand pounds for m 
dear grandchild, Zara Meldicott Keith.’ ’”’ 

“Right, my boy! And if ever you 
meet with Zara, if she ever crosses your 
path in the world, remember those words, 
and, as far as lies in your power, make 
restitution to her. I leave you this 
charge—say you will keep it.”’ 

“Of course I will, mmama ; I promise 
it, and will keep my promise.”’ 

His voice was faltering, his eyes tear- 
ful, and his promise came forth choked 
in sobs. 

Phillis drew out her purse and pro- 
duced a scrap of paper. 

‘‘T have written here all I know about 
the matter. Keep it, Paul; in years to 
come it may help your memory, and the 
bon Dieu give you strength to keep your 
promise.”’ ; 

Not very likely Paul would forget his 
mother’s words, for they were the last she 
ever spoke to him. , 

Long before his holiday came round— 
the time he had so looked and longed 
for, that he might see her face, and hear” 
her voice again—Phillis was.dead. .._ 

The end came very: rapidly ; the doctor 
who called to see:her had said she could 
not last.muchJonger. Ys. 

Pera} illis herself did not believe 
s'so nigh at hand. She 
‘during’ the day, with her 
book, ‘or with the stockings she was try- 
ing to finish knitting for Paul—active 
and occupied to the last. _ 

The ‘change came when she was all 
alone in her bedroom, just.when. the 
Tsing sun of a May morning was waking 
up the town to life and action. A shining 
Mass of fleecy white clouds was grandly 
Tolling away across the blue sky, and 
the sunlight streamed in on her pale face 
and wide-opened eyes. 



















‘they read from right to left, 


_ first the, province,. then the 
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When the landlady went up with her | and south-west ; 


breakfast she found Phillis lying speech- 
less and senseless on the pillow; and, 


ere the doctor could be summoned, the 


struggle was over. 
The vexation, the worry, 


the anxiety 


83. 


but the Chinese say east. 
north and west-south. We speak of a person’s 
name as Mr. Taylor; they say Tai Sien-sing, 
which represents Taylor Mr. We say James 
Taylor; they say .Tai Ya-koh, which is 





that so often shadowed her brow had ' “WVvalent to Taylor James. We write with 


passed away for ever; the secret of | 


Eternity was hers, and a faint smile had 
come to her marble lip—the calm, ‘sweet, 
mysterious smile of death. . 


(Lo be continued.) 








PECULIARITIES OF THE 
CHINESE. 





A CHINESE IDOL. 


We have received the following from a resi- 
dent of Nankin, China :— 

‘“‘T am sure you will need no proof that the 
Chinese are a peculiar people, as this is uni- 
versally known and acknowledged; but as 
many of those things in which they are pecu- 
liar are not generally known, I venture to 
mention some of their customs in social and 
commercial life, and contrast them with our 
own. As their religions are far more ig- 
norant, superstitious, and sinful 
than eccentric, I shall not 
speak much about them now. 

The Chinese begin to 
read their books where we 
end ours; they read down 
the page, we across the page ; 


we from left to right. They 
direct their letters, writing 


city, then street or house, and 
last of all, the name; we direct 
first the: name, then house, 
street, town, and, last of-all, 
the country... In the language 
the Chinese have characters 
many and sounds few; in 





a pen, they write with a brush; we hold ours 
slanting, they use theirs perpendicular ; when 
we have: finished writing we wipe our pen 
before laying it aside, they dip theirs in the 
ink. ake 
| _ The Chinese seat of honour is on the left 
| side, ours is on the right. In England we sit 
down in boats to row, they stand; we pull, 
| they push ; we'sit with our backs towards the 
| place we are going, they face the way. 

They are not permitted to grow a 
moustache until they are thirty years of age, 
‘ hor a beard until they are forty ; we of course 
‘ cultivate ours as soon as we can get. them. 
| The majority of women have’ their feet 
cramped when they are children, ‘the length of 
the small feet varies from three inches to six. 
Children’s heads, both boys’ and‘ girls’, are 
entirely shaved for the first time when they 
are about a month old, this is the occasion of 
_ great grief to the’little one, and there ts, as a 

rule, a ‘general row in the: house.” This 
shaving is continued until they are about eight 
_ to twelve years of age, when the hair is per- 
‘ mitted to grow. - 
‘Chinese mandarins, scholars, and gentle- 
; men allow their nails to grow, frequently to a 
| length of two or three inches, they prize them 


and love to sport them as much as any young 
man at home does his first ring; their reason 
| for thus allowing their nails to grow is that 
| they wish to be thought gentlemen who never 
| do any manual labour, nor carry any bags, 
| &c. How much more gentlemanly it would 
| be if they were to help some old man to push 
| his barrow up a hill sometimes! 
The Chinese naturally are far from being ap 
enterprising nation. ‘As their fathers did, so 
| do they.’ They think none wiser than their 
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England we have letters few 
















































































and sounds many. They be- 








lieve the heart is the seat of 
the intellect, that it thinks, 
perceives, understands, &c., and that the brain 
is nothing of importance. 

The needle of the compass necessarily 
points to the north, but they take the other 
end of the compass, and call it pointing to the 


south. In England we would say north-east | 
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CHINESE LADIES. ° 

fathers, so they seek no improvements, But 
foreign influence is beginning to tell even in 
this respect, to make the people a little specu- 
‘lative. To call a man old is a compliment to 
a Chinaman, but at home it would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be deemed an insult. The 
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A MANDARIN AT HOME, 


Chinese clasp their own hands and bow; we 
grasp the hand of a friend and shake. They 
administer medicine in large quantities, sup- 
posing that the more the patient drinks the 
better he will be. Occasionally, persons are 
killed inthis way. Some cases havecome under 
the notice of our missionaries, suchas where the 
patient has had dropsy, or where the body has 
been filled with water, and his faithful wife has 
been diligently engaged in pouring down his 
throat as much liquid medicine as possible, 
until the poor man’s death was not only 
hastened but was caused by the bursting open 
of his flesh to discharge the water of his over- 
filled body. The people are for the most part 
kind to animals, and never like to kill them, 
not even for food; if they die, all very well, 
they might cut up the flesh and eat it, but never 
take its life away. 

Some, however, think that to kill vety old 
beasts may be permissible, but not when they 
are young and able to work; but the Mahom- 
medan Chinese eat beef, mutton, &c., and 
kill good beasts, so through them we stand 
some chance of -getting meat occasionally. 
Beggars abound, but they are treated kindly, 
and I must say this of the Chinese, that 
I have never seen a beggar’ turned away 
receiving nothing. 

White is the common colour worn at 
funerals, and red at weddings. During a time 
of mourning for a relative, we wear black on 
the hat, they wear white on their boots and 
in their cue. 

When the father of a mandarin dies, the 
son has to mourn him for three years, during 
which time he must do no official work, nor 
wear any stylish dress, nor enjoy any worldly 
pleasure. Married women have no Christian 
name. Suppose one be Mrs. Wang, that 
is her entire name. They are unfortunately 
treated everywhere very shabbily. A wife does 
not walk here side by side with her husband, 
but she must walk behind, go in last, sit in 
the lowest ‘place, not speak, &c. Oh! how 
thankful we should be for the light of the 
Gospel, and how grateful women in Eng- 
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land ought to be, and not 
cry out about their “ rights.” 
In England, in making the 
marriage arrangements, one 
generally wants a nice wife with 
some money, but here, of all 
things most imconvenient, one 
= has to pay for his wife. My 
Nh teacher tells me that a good 
wife can be procured at Nankin 
for about 500 to 700 dollars, 
equal to £100 to £140. It 
seems to be similar to poor 
Jacob, who had to give Laban 
seven years’ labour for each of 
his wives, because he had no 
wealth of his own with which 
to purchase them. 


In wedding ceremonies the 
light of .a lamp or candle, 
although in broad daylight, is 
considered able to keep away 
all evil spirits. One of the 
female assistants (we should 
} say bridesmaids) at the wed- 

ding -partially fills two cups 
“with a -mixture of wine and 
honey. She then pours their 
contents back and forth several 
times from one to the other, 
when both the bridegroom and 
the bride sip out of each cup. 
After being married, the bride’s 
veil is taken from her, and it 
is often the first time that the 
bridegroom has seen the face 
of his wife. At the wedding 
dinner he eats as much as he 
likes, but she must not touch a 
morsel. In the evening the 
newly-made wife has to stand while a com- 
pany of spectators observes her appearance 
and criticises her deportment. ‘The first 
night they have two candles burning in their 
room—one is marked with a dragon to re- 
present the man, the other with a phoenix 
for the wife. If one or both of these 
candles should be blown out by any 
means, they would regard it as an 
omen indicating the early 
death of one or both of 
the parties. If the tallow 
ran down the candles it 
would be thought to re- 
semble tears flowing down 
the cheeks — that they 
would have sorrow, or 
that they would not live 
happily together. If the 
candles should burn out 
about the same time, it is 
supposed the couple will 
die about the same time 
in the future, and should 
one burn much _ longer 
than the other it is in- 
ferred one will survive the 
other. 

The Chinese are particu- 
larly superstitious. They 
regard the owl as the har- 
binger of death; it is 
spoken of as a devil under 
the guise of a bird, or as 
a constable from the dark 
land. 

A cat coming to a house 
is regarded as a sign of 
approaching poverty, a 
dog as a sign of pros- 
penty, and the crowing of 
a cock as a sure sign of 







something unusual to 
happen in the family. 
Where swallows build 


their nests they believe 
good luck is sure to follow; 





but whoever hears the “‘Ka-Ka” of the crow | 
will not be successful in the work in which, 
he is engaged. They have a proverb which 
says, ‘The magpie has a good voice, but its 
heart is bad.’’ They believe persons in the 
next world require food, houses, clothes, &c., 
just as they do here, so they send these 
things to them; they make paper houses, 
boxes, clothes, and all kinds of things, then 
burn them, and imagine that the smoke carries 
them into the dark world to make their friends 
comfortable. 

The practice of burning corpses, once very 
prevalent, still exists in China, though now 
not to a very great extent; lepers and Bud- 
hist priests:are frequently burnt after death. 

The popular notion of an eclipse is that a 
wild sun (some say a dog) tries to eat the 
sun; hence they call it sun-eating. 

When an eclipse takes place the manda- 
rins all assemble at the local temples, burn 
incense, and worship, the people beating 
gongs, firing crackers, &c., to rescue the sun 
from its danger. 

A mirage at sea is supposed to be caused’ 
by a frog a thousand years old, who descends 
to the bottom of the sea and, blowing up- 
wards, erects houses, cities, &c., which is the 
sign of the next “sea-market,”’ but when one 
approaches it disappears. 

The three things most precious to the 
Chinese, and which they constantly strive to. 
obtain, are whiskers, sons, and wealth, and 
in speaking of them whiskers take the prece- 
dence. If an old man has the slightest pre- 
tension to a beard, he is always combing, 
stroking, and otherwise fondling it, even more 
than the youths of our own country when 
they are about 19}. The reason of this is, no 
doubt, because hair grows so scantily on the 
Chinese face. 

The present Emperor of China is a child 
six or seven years of age, and amongst his 
servants he has another little boy about the 
same age, who has the honour of being 
punished for His Majesty whenever he is, 
naughty; so you see, in some respects, the: 
Chinese believe in the doctrine of ‘ substitu- 
tion.’ ” 
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A WREATH OF CORNFLOWERS. 
CHAPTER II. 


‘Tue following winter was a lonely and sad 
one to Gretchen. The little shop was closed 
early and the long evenings passed slowly as she 
and her aunt sat knitting by the stove. 
There was little of interest to tall about, and 
her thoughts wandered often to the great 
town. 

“What are 
you thinking 
about,  Gret- 
chen; what will 
you do next, I 
wonder ?” 

Gretchen had 
got up to re- 


plenish the 
stove. She 
started and 
Jooked  inquir- 


ingly at her 
aunt, who 
pointed sternly 
to what the girl 
heldin her hand. 
It was a long 
marrow loaf of 
bread, which she 
was just about to 
thrust into the 
stove instead of 
a billet of wood. 
Poor Gretchen! 
She became 
crimson, and 
hastily rectified 
her error. 

In February, 
the two Mora- 
vian brothers 
came to hold 
their week of 
services. One of 
them was a 
widower of 
about forty 
years of age. 
He noted Gret- 
chen’s sweet, 
earnest face, and 
thought it spoke 
only of calm de- 
votion ; she was 
just what he 
needed, he told 
himself, in order 
to make a home 
again in the 
settlement at 
Neustadt. 

The girl’s 
heart was not 
calm at all just 
then. She felt 
herself curiously 
affected by the 
expression in 
Brother Gott- 
fried’s eyes when 
they rested on her, and her aunt had 
seemed to throw her into his society un- 
Necessarily often, she fancied, during the day. 
Bold Anna, too, had told her that it was 
reported Karl had been very ill, but was a 
littie better, and, as soon as he was strong 
enough, he was to be formally betrothed to a 
Tich young lady in Altstadt. She dreamed 
that night that Karl’s face was bending over 
her} it looked pale and thin, and his tears 
were falling like rain over her cheeks. The 
trouble woke her, and she found that the pillow 
was wet with her own weeping. Then she 
Sprang out of bed and, kneeling down, with 
uplifted hands and tearful face prayed for 








strength again. 


duties more brayely than before. 
Perhaps it was partly in answer to Gretchen’s 


And God heard and! young ladies ne he meant to b 
answered, so that she went about her daily | Se he si oul tana 


feared his uncle would never 


sanction his marriage with a village girl. 


The confined life of the town after a life in 


prayers that Brother Gottfried decided, after | the open air, close desk work instead of active 


all, to wait until he came again in the autumn, | physical exertion, 


before asking her to marry him. 


and the change of food 


| began to tell on Karl after a few months, and 


The spring came; the singing of birds and | the result was that he was laid low for several 


the merry voices about the village fountain 


months with fever of a typhoid nature. In 


made life a little brighter again: the corn | his delirium-~he raved often of corn fields and 
began to wax strong, and the gay flowers to 








GRETCHEN. 


bloom beside the stream, but Gretchen did 
not often go the Kleinbach, and she tried to 
forget the words she had heard there a year 
ago. 

It is time to tell what Karl had been doing 
and suffering meanwhile. 

Herr Steinberger took a great liking to his 
handsome nephew, and tried to make life 
pleasant to him in the town. It vexed him 
when Karl refused to take any part in the 
gay dances given by the rich townspeople 
during the winter. He said he did not care 
to dance, but it was the thought of Gretchen 
that made him feel so. He fancied she would 
not care to see him merry with these fine 


ever-running waters; was constantly entreating 


Gretchen to 
promise —him 
something with- 
out which, he 
said, the corn 
could not ripen 
or the flowers 
bloom. After 
a time the fever 
‘left him; and 
one day, when 
he was be- 
ginning to gain 
a little strength, 
his uncle asked 
him who Gret- 
chen was. At 
first he> would 
not say, but 
Herr Steinberg- 
er pressed him 
so affectionately 
that he told 
him all about 
his love. 

It was a dis- 
appointment to 
the unele to find 
his nephew, for 
whom he had 
a most desirable 
match in view; 
had lost 
heart already ; 
but he - said, 
‘kindly, Gret- 
‘chen had.acted 
nobly, and he 
would not for- 
bid his trying 
once more to 
overcome her 
scruples. 

Just twelye 

months had 
passed away 
when K<arl re- 
visited his old 
home. Folks 
say “coming 
_ events cast their 
shadows be- 
fore.”” I believe 
sometimes they 
also cast some- 
thing brighter ; 
that there are 
joyful presenti- 
ments as well as 
sad ones; and 
that was,why it 
happened that the same evening on which he 
arrived some subtle influence had drawn 
Gretchen, against her usual habit, down to- 
wards the Kleinbach once more. She sat for 
a while on the bank of thestream, below the 
com; the evening was warm and balmy ; her 
heart seemed lifted far up above all sadness. 
She wondered at her own gladness, and then 
actually began singing softly to herself as she 
pulled a great bunch of blue cornflowers. 
These she wove into a wreath, which she 
placed on her head. The other village girls 
often crowned themselves so, but it was the 
a she had done it since she last saw 
arl. 


his - 


| 
| 
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A rustling in the corn fell upon her ears, 
and ixarl, her own Ixarl, stood beside her 
once more. 

You must picture to yourselves the meeting 
and her happiness when she knew that he was 
true to her, and that his people no longer 
objected to receive her as a daughter. 

Brother Gottfried was a good friend to her 
after all, for he decided on marrying the aunt 
instead of the niece, and so Frau Braun found 
it convenient to break up her little establish- 
ment, and was amiable enough to say that 
sickness and trial had evidently made an 
varmest man of the youth she judged gay and 
unstable, a year ago. 

Herr Steinberger bought a little Landgut 
for the young couple far enough from the 
town to suit country-bred folk, and yet near 
enough for Karl to go to his office every day. 
And there we must leave them, not ‘to be 
happy for ever afterwards”—no one is alto- 
gether that in this world—but with every 
prospect of enjoying what is most worth 
living for. J. A. OWEN. 


THE CUP 
THAT CHEERS. 






=, UR meals and 

& meal- hours 
have passed 
through 
great 
changes 
since the 
first records 
of English 
home-life 


English 
ancestors 
took 
meals a day 
—breakfast at 7 a.m., 


i y Hi a) dinner at 10, supper at 
Wy i ri 4, and “livery ” at 8 or 9, 

YN after which they retired for 
idee! the night. The middle-class 


--the peasantry, and labourers of all kinds 
had three meals a day; breaking their fast at 
$a.m., dining at 12, and supping at 6 p.m. 
The nobility and gentry rose at’6 a.m., and 
at their breakfast, as at all other. meals, they 
had no drinks but wine and beer. Queen 
Elizabeth rarely varied hers from the latter, 
as she feared that the former might cloud her. 


faculties. Dr. Johnson.says that the Earls of |. 


Arlington and Ossory imported tea_from 
Holland in 1666—the year when the Plague 
broke out in London—and that the great 
ladies of the country were taught how to 
make use of it by their two respective wives. 
He also gave it as his opinion that this was 
the first appearance of tea in England. But in 
this latter assertion he was mistaken. Notices 
of it, scarce as it was, are to be found of 
eatlier date. Ifyou have a copy of ‘“ Pepys’ 
Diary? m your home library, you will find a 
mention of his taking ‘‘a cup of tea, a ‘ China 
drink ?’’—which he had never before tasted— 
on the 25th of September, 1660. That same 
year a duty of eightpence a gallon was laid on 
all tea and chocolate made for sale; and in 
the previous year (1559) tea was sold in nearly 
every street in London, although at enormous 
prices. Indeed, in 1661, a couple of pounds 
and as many extra ounces were presented as a 
worthy gift to the Sovereign himself by the 


‘ —persons employed in trade ; essin 5 
. paper roasting,” adding— 





were writ- 
ten. ; 
Our early | 


four : 
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Honourable East India Company. Although 

xeeedingly scarce at first, tea dates back some 
years earher in the 17th century than the 
periods already named. 


The real date of its first introduction is as- 


certained to have been at about 1635 ; ‘and for 
some twenty or thirty years afterwards its 
price varied, according to the quality, from £6 
to £10 per pound. A certain Thomas Garra- 
way, tobacconist and coffee-house keeper, was 
the first to sell tea by retail at the more reason- 
able price of 16s. up to £2 Ios. the pound. 
“Doctors differed,” but “patients” did not 
“die” from their conflicting opinions about it. 
According to one advertisement, it was “ by 
all physicians approved ”’; but amongst other 
detractors, Guy Patin, a French doctor, de- 
nounced it as an ‘‘impertinent novelty of the 
age.” So absurd was the prejudice of some, 
that a man who indulged in this fragrant non- 
intoxicating beverage was ‘even charged with 
‘‘effeminacy”’ byawriter in the Weekly Fournal 
of June 27th, 1723. Walking thtough the rows 
of tents pitched for the camp in St. James’s 
Park, the champion of the Bottle, versus the 
Teapot, beheld, as he says, a number of 
knicknacks standing on the table”? in some 
officer’s tent. He supposed that the occupant 
was anengincer, and the “ knicknacks ” repre- 
sented “some fortification.” To his surprise, 
the officer raised one of the “bastions” to 
his mouth, when the disgraceful fact became 
apparent that the supposed engincer was 
nothing better than ‘an effeminate tea- 
drinker”; and that the ‘ knicknacks” (or 
cups), representing the bastions, were ‘‘ the 
equipage appurtenant to that unmanly prac- 
tice.” After such a sight, he thought that 
** Misses from a boarding-school would do very 
well for officers,” being versed in the dress 
and management of the tea-table. 

Another “champion” of the stronger 
drinks, by name Henry Saville, the nephew 
of Secretary Coventry, writing in the year 
1678, abuses the drinking of tea after dinner, 
instead of enjoying the bottle and pipe, and 
calls it “a base, unworthy Indian practice.” 
Even the poet Young denounced the tea- 
drinking parties as much as Dean Swift, and, 
no doubt, much evil-speaking of neighbours 
often disgraced them in the last century ; but 
the decoction, not being intoxicating, was 
assuredly innocent of the charge brought 
against it. Washington Irving also has re- 
marked severely on the mischievous tattling 
that used to go on at tea-drinkings, and winds 
up by expressing his preference to ‘a news- 


‘But spare me, O spare me, a tea-table 

toasting!” 

No doubt, when sold at such high prices, 
it was asource of great expenditure, and led to 
much extravagance ; and I dare say the writer 
in the Female’ Spectator of 1745 was quite 
right-in saying that the tea-table then cost 
more for its support than “two children at 
nurse.” . 

In one of our earliest newspapers, dated 
* September 30th, 1658,” we find an adver- 
tisement, probably the first, in reference to 
this the favourite beverage of modern times— 

“© That excellent, and by all physicians 
approved, China drink—called by the Chinese 
Zcha, by other nations” (our Irish peasantry 
included) * Zay, alias Zee—is sold at the 
‘ Sultancss Head’ Cophee House, in ,Sweet- 
ing’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don.” 

But whatever may be the conflicting 
opinions expressed, and the real, or evil quali- 
ties of this popular beverage, I cannot omit to 
give you Florence Nightingale’s observations 
respecting it; as every girl must, sooner or 
later, act as a nurse to some sick person or 
child— 

« A great deal too much against tea is said 








by wise people, and a great deal too much of 
tea is given to the sick by foolish people. 
When you see the almost universal craving in, 
English sick for tea, you cannot but feel that 
Nature knows what she is about. But a 
little tea restores them as much as a great 
deal. I should be glad if any of the abusers of 
tea would point out what to givé an English 
patient, after a sleepless night, instead of tea ? 
At the same time, you should never give tea 
to the sick, as a rule, after five o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

Itis time now tha: + snowa tell you some- 
thing about the plant itself. No one appears 
to know when its use was recognised in the 


‘land of its origin; but it is said that it grew . 


spontaneously on the mountains in China, 
that a duty was raised on it nearly S00 
years before the birth of Christ (u.c. 780), 
and that it was the East India Company 
that commenced the regular imporfation of it. 
They began by sending out for 100 lbs. from 
their agent at Bantam (much frequented by 
the Chinese junks from Canton), for making 
presents to their friends at Court. Now 
there is more tea drunk in England than in alt 
the countries of the world put together, cx- 
cept China. 

Amongst the several kinds sold in the 
English market are the Orange and the 
Flowery Pckoe, Bohea, Souchong, Congou, 
Caper, and Campoi, the tavo of Pekoe being 
the most expensive of the black teas, and only 
suitable for flavouring one of the others. The 
green teas are known as the Gunpowder and 
Pearl Gunpowder, the Hyson, Imperial, and 
Twankay. There is much adulteration of tea, 
the black being dried on copper plates to give 
the green colour, and the leaves of the ash, 
elder, sloe, and white thorn are often mixcd 
with real tea in England, as well as other 
familiar herbs. This is not done to any extent, 
however. since the price of tea has been so 
much reduced. Old tea leaves dried form the 
chief adulteration in our day. 

The shrub is small, and somewhat resembles 
the myrtle ; the blossoms are white and per- 
fumed, and not unlike the white rose, and 
these are succeeded. by soft green capsules, 
containing two or three white seeds, which 
are crushed for oil, and much employed in: 
China. The tea plant grows also in Japan, 
Cochin China, Tonquin, and Java, and we 
have been growing it ourselves in Assam. 
When six or seven years old the leaves. 
become of little value, and the old wood is 
cut away to make way for young shoots, or 
else removed for new trees. Several kinds of 
plants are said to-be employed in China to 
add to the flavour and perfume of tea. The: 
Chinese drink it, generally, without sugar, 
and always without milk. Sometimes they: 
beat up the yolks of eggs with sugar, and. 
mix this with it, and in Russia; and other parts. 
of Europe lemon juice is substituted for milk. 
Some of the nomadic tribes of Tartary not. 
only drink it as a decoction, -but, mixing 
the leaves with some gelatinous substance, 
they press them into moulds, and pack them. 
together like bricks. When required, they 
scrape off a portion, and boil it with flour, 
butter, milk, and salt. 

This reminds me that some funny storics. 
are told of the mistakes made by the first 
purchasers of tea in this country; though, 
according to the Tartars, they were not very 
wrong after all. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s great grandmother sat 
down to enjoy the novelty provided by the 
first pound of tea that reached the town of 
Penrith. 

No directions accompanied the present, and 
the good ladies assembled were at a loss what 
to do with it. So they chanced the boiling of 
the whole quantity at once in a bottle, and 
then turning the leaves out into a dish, they 
ate them with butter and salt, as if they had. 


been ordinary vegetables, and great was their 
surprise that any one should have thought the 
dish a nice one ! 

Lastly, my young housekeepers, I must 
warn you never to be careless in your tea- 
making. Warm the teapot and cups, wait 
till the steam puffs from the spout of the kettle, 
or lid of the urn, before you pour the boiling 
water on the tea. Half fill the cups, and 
then add more water to the teapot before 
filling them ‘up, unless quite sure that it holds 
all that will be required without being re- 
plenished. Also, never forget the “cosy” cap, 
which, should there be none as yet amongst 
the other appliances of the breakfast table, I 
advise you to manufacture forthwith-for your- 
selves, 

S. F, A. CAULFEILD. 


A SISTER’S LOVE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETc. 





CHAPTER VI. 
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WELL, for all the growing weakness, 
patience and perseverance won the day. 
Often did Katie fear she would give way 


altogether. Perhaps she would have 
cone had not her mamma, rendered un- 
easy by the signs of exhaustion she could 
not understand, insisted on her taking 
beef-tea and port wine, remonstrating 
with her at last on her excessive devo- 
tion to her needle.__ To conceal that 
Katie remained much. in her own room, 
and Mrs. Oxley never interfered, imagin- 
ing thatthe poor girl felt worse than she 
would own, and had gone there to lie 
down. Recumbency would do her good ; 
but in the holidays she should take her 
to Blackpool, or its quieter neighbour, 
Lytham, and let her enjoy the sea- 
bathing. } ; 

Only a; day or two before Frank’s 
arrival was expected, Katie sat con- 
sidering a little bundle of notes, an un- 
mistakable expression of triumph in her 
eyes. Oh how keen had she grown this 
year with one mercenary object always 
before her ! 

She pencilled a few figures in her 
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memorandum-book, and her statement 
was as follows :— 


By the copy of law papers ..  ., fo) 
Sale of nk laid sy _ es we «=6§ 68 
“Made by the Ladies’ Bazaar wo ff O 
Orders for work 3: .. .. e) 
Saved from my dress money fe) 


Total £50 


[o} 


This last item,.‘‘ Saved from my dress 
money,’’ had cost her a severe struggle 
with her mamma. . Mrs. Oxley did not 


know what to make of her perversity in |. 
insisting that a most desirable invitation 
must not be accepted unless the necessity” 


for a new dress could be yielded. 

The proud mother yielded the point 
very reluctantly, yet when she saw:how 
well Katie managed to contrive.a new 
effect from old materials she felt that 
she had lost nothing, and her. maternal 
vanity received quite a legitimate. share 
of satisfaction. 

The amount she wanted having been 
realised, Katie felt that she.could take 

| life easily, and with hands before her 
build castles in the air, the hero whereof 
should be always Frank, from successive 
honours toiling grandly on to Senior 
Wranglership. She had a playful way of 
satirising herself—this little heroine; 
she did not care to regard herself too 
seriously unless compelled to do so. 
She had never felt more happy looking 
out for Frank than she did this time. 
When the cab from'the far-off station 
rolled up with him and his father, she 
turned from the window in a subdued 
flutter, Mee 

“Oh dear Frank! 222.6427 

‘‘How are you, Kate??? but:the boy’s 
manner was most unlike: what’ it had 
formerly been. He seemed to have-very 
little to say to anyone; and hurried to 
his room in order to: make himself ' pre- 
sentable for the dinner-table. . 

As Kate looked at him during dinner 
her comment was, “Oh, poor fellow, he 
cannot bear it! He thinks he is to be 
made a muff of for life, leaving school at 
fifteen. How little he dreams of the 
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deliverance that, by God’s help, has been 


wrought out for him.”’ 

Mr. Oxley thought that there must 
have been a double disappointment with 
respect to prizes, and forbore to question 
him upon the tender subject. He did 
not understand Frank as well as Kate 
did. 

‘‘When do you hope to see Fred and 
Rupert ?”’ inquired Frank. 

‘“‘ Not for another fortnight, and then 
only for a few days. Business holidays 
are much shorter than school holidays, 
my young grammarian.”” ~ 

The cloth removed and the servant 
withdrawn, Kate looked at everyone 
uneasily, now was the time for the 
sly secret. For the life of her she 
could not bring it out in a nice easy 
natural way; so at last she said with 
refreshing abruptness. 

‘What if Frank hadn’t to leave 
school after all?”’ 

“Kate !’’ said her papa, in a tone of 
pained remonstrance.. 

’ “Oh, papa, don’t look at me so 
solemnly. Iwas only beating about the 
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bush to tell you that he need not stay af 
home for the want of fifty pounds.” 

“‘ Whatever do you mean ?”’ he asked, 
with a fear that she was trifling with 2 
subject that really would not bear it. 

“Well, papa, fifty pounds: is ‘so little, 
and I thought I’d see if I couldn't make 


‘it (out somehow, and, God helping me, 


I’ve been successful.’’ Be 

She tore out the page of her memo- 
randum-book, and handed it to him, 
with ‘an envelope containing the notes. 

“Whatever has she been doing?” 
asked Mrs. Oxley in a complete fever, 
for Mr. Oxley was looking down her 
statement’ with that air of ‘provoking 
leisureliness peculiar to fathers, wher 
they open letters, the contents of which 
have been a matter of wondering specu- . 
lation to their wives and daughters for 
weeks. He read ‘aloud, while Katie’s 
eyes deprecated the censure she knew 
might fall upon her-——‘ By copying law 
papers, £15,’’ and so on. 

For a moment Mrs. Oxley’s face 
turned very red, as she wondered how 
the work had been procured, and 
thought of her daughter toiling for 
money with her needle; but her eyes 
filled with tears as the other side of the 
undertaking presented itself, and she 
said, 

** So this is the secret of the weariness 
and change’in you that has alarmed us 
all so much.” 

“T think so,mamma; a little rest and 
I shall be all right again.”’ 

Mrs. Oxley turned to Frank, wh, 
perhaps, had been too much surprised 
to speak. 

‘“‘T am sure, Frank, your sister’s afftsc- 
tion——”’ But with a sudden cry, a cry 
that had in it only a bitter, speechless 
pain, the boy rose from thé dinner-table, 
and rushed upstairs, leaving them all 
perfectly confounded. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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BY THE WAY.:: : a 

WHERE’ER you go a blessing throw: 

On grassy ground; on.rocks around; 
Above, beneath,. where’er you go; 

Let deeds:and words of love abound. 


Where’er you go some comfort take 3. - 
The brightness of a sunny.smile . | 
May cheer some heart that else would 
. break, i 
And lighter make your load the while. 


Where’ er you go—yes, sow a seed; 
If cloudy be your sky, or fair, 
God’s grain shall fruitful be indeed, 
And we to heaven the sheaves may 
bear. 
EMILY JANE MOORE. 
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THE DRESS OF THE 
MONTH. 


42/4 Tue retum to favour of 
velveteen has placed great 
possibilities in the hands of our girls of 
pretty and stylish dress, which, without being 
expensive, is rich-looking, very warm, and 
suitable for the day time and the evening. 
| The new velveteens of the season are dis- 
tinguished for their improved texture and 
y their excellent colour. In black they are 
4 especially good, and many experienced people 
fail to discover that the velvet dress, which 
they have so much admired and the purchase 
of which they perhaps called extravagant, was 
only a good velveteen after all. 

The “Louis” velveteen, which is one of the 
best kinds, varies in price from Is. 63d. to 
2s. IIid. per yard, but the prices between 
these are quite good enough; that at nearly 
3s. will probably be thought too expen- 
sive for ordinary use, though it should be 
remembered that velveteen cleans, dyes, and 
wears out at least three ordinary dresses; so 
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that the purchase of a good one is really 
an economy in the end. Velveteen is, of 

" course, a “best dress”; that is to say, 
) it is suitable for church, visits, afternoon 
teas, luncheons, and quiet dinners—in 
fact, for all the occasions when a young 
girl must look her best and brightest 
—the festal days and seasons of her life. 

There are many methods of making 
it. In many cases it will be found useful 
to have two bodices made at first for 
the skirt—a plain long-basqued one for 
the day, and the other rather more 
7 trimmed, and with elbow sleeves, or cut 
square, for dress occasions. Now, that 
/ short dresses are worn in the evening by 
everyone, we can take advantage of the 
fashion, and save our material. As a 
tule, coloured velveteens are not very 
good, and, although they are more ex- 
pensive at first to purchase, they are 
less to be relied on for lasting wear, 
and they grow so remarkable that all 
your friends recognise them, and know 
| them far too well before they are wom 
out. Our illustration this month shows 
a charming costume of velveteen, mixed ; 
‘/ With a camel-hair cloth, a serge, a 
i, diagonal, or indeed with any one of that 
numerous array of materials brought 
out each season: by the best Welsh 
manufacturers, and sent by them to 
any part of England or even the 
ii'| Continent. 

The dress of the figure on the chair 
shown in the picture has a short all- 
‘round skirt of velveteen, with a flounce 
{laid on underneath its edge, which is 
‘deeper in front than at the back. The 
'over-dress is a short draped polonaise, 
‘of cloth, diagonal, or serge, which but- 
| tons at the back, and has velvet sleeves. 
For out-of-door wear there is a jacket 
of the ~ material, without sleeves, with 
| vevers and collar of. velvet. It is tight- 
‘fitting and double-breasted, and, for the 
sake of warmth, should be lined either 
| with flannel, or wadded, and lined with 
alpaca. The hat or bonnet is of felt, of the 
| colour of the dress, the feather being laid 
| round it in cavalier fashion. 

Of course this description may be much 
; modified in every way, but, as represented, it 
is a costume of very moderate price. The 
‘cost would be increased by making it entirely 
| of velveteen, but it would become at the same 
i time more dressy. Plain velveteen would 
require a trimming, and black brocade is 
preferable to either fur or jet trimmings; fur 
bands being more used and more suitable to 
cloth and serge costumes. The brocade is not 
expensive, although it sounds so ; I have seen 
it as low as 3s. per yard at about 23 in. wide. 
This short polonaise above described may be 
worn over any kind of skirt this winter, for 
we have again returned to that useful and 
delightful fashion of wearing a different skirt 
with any bodice we may have. 

For this costume, those girls who are not 
fortunate enough to have furs may make. 
muffs and capes to match for themselves. 
These are now quite as stylish and newer 
when made of velvet, satin, or plush. The 





cape is quite a plain round one, in shape like 
the fur and cloth coachmen’s capes which we 
have worn so long. It is generally wadded 
and Jined, but this must be done most care- 
fully, so as to avoid making it at all bunchy, 
It may be plainly corded with satin to 
match the colour, or have the edges turned up 
and the lining hemmed down over it. Of 
course the stitches must not be taken through 
to the right side. A small round collar may 
be placed at the rieck. The muff is 
gathered in puffs underneath, on the wrong 
side ; three gatherings inclusive of those at 
the edges being enough. The lining should 
be of silk, and those who have never before 
attempted to make one should study a 
fur one, and the method in which it is 
put together. The amount of silk and 
velvet needed is very small—half a yard of 
each being enough for those long skating 
muffs, which reach up the wrists, like cuffs, 
and are larger in the centre, and is far too 
much for the tiny muffs in vogue. No tassels 
nor cords are now worm. The muff only 
requires an edging of black lace, if that be 
available, or else a yard of corded ribbon 
which is put through it, and tied in a large 
bow and ends on the top. 

The Pompadour velveteens, as they are 
called, have dark blue, green, or brown 
grounds, covered with floral patterns, such as 
little roses, little forget-me-nots, or the smallest 
of pinks, in their natural colours, with sprays 
of green foliage. In short, they are the same 
things in velveteen that were worn as chintzes 
last summer. The same idea has been carried 
out in flannels, and both are charmingly pretty, 
either for small children, or their older sisters. 
One thing must, however, be remembered 
about them, and that is that they are cheap, 
and represent at best an ephemeral fashion, 
so that next winter our best dress of this year 
would look particular, and be easily marked as 
a fashion of last year. This is, as I have said 
before, very undesirable, and must always be 
avoided by every girl who wishes to dress un- 
obtrusively, as well as prettily. So these new 
introductions will be more wisely used as trim- 
mings for last year’s dresses, and in that 
capacity they will be most useful. They will 
make pretty new cuffs, bands for trimmings, 
and flastrons for the front, and, as every 
body’s dresses always show wear first at 
the sleeves and in the front, their adapta- 
tion in this way will make an elegant and 
fashionable costume. 

A very pretty new style of under-skirt has 
just been brought out, made of dark flannel 
or serge, trimmed with fine kiltings of the 
same, while on the kiltings and above them 
in plain bands ‘is sewn some of. the dark 
imitation Indian Cashmeres, or “ Paisley 
shawlings,” as they are sometimes called. 
This makes a dark, yet bright skirt, and it 
may easily be manufactured at home with the 
aid of the sewing-machine. 

Even though writing in February, it is 
useless to think of warmer days, with all the 
€xperience of the past before us, and March 
18 certainly a more bitter month as regards 
winds than the present; so I have kept 
the winter steadily in view, in addition 
to which, nearly everything about which I 
Write is so novel at present that, even next 
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winter, it will not be démodée, or passée. 


The casaguinz, or leng cuirass bodice, of: 
Paisley or Indian imitation material, is rather . 


more spring-like perhaps. As illustrated in 
the other figure in our picture, it appears 
as a house costume, but in Paris last autumn 
it was constantly used in walking, and 
made in exactly the same’ shape as repre- 
sented. The same material is used for a 
gathered dlastron down the front of the skirt, 
but this is not needful, as ‘any skirt can 
be worn with it, short or long, so that it 


accords in its hue with the general colour of; the . 
casaguin. ‘In the evening it is very popular, 


but then it is made of a rich and expensive 
Indian stuff, generally interwoven with gold 
thread, through its pattern of palm-leaves or 
scrollwork. But the imitation Paisleys are to 
be obtained at prices, ranging from 2s, to 4s. 
per yard, and these are quite good enough, I 
think. It will easily be seen how an old black 
cashmere or silk skirt can be turned into a 
fashionable costume, with the addition of a 
novel casaguin bodice, such as the illustration 
represents. The other day I saw a small 
toque hat worn with one, edged with a 
gathered band of velvet, and the loose crown 
of it was made of the material of the 
casaguin, The whole costume was so pretty 
and simple that it is worth describing. 
The skirt was a kilted brown cashmere, 
with a brown velvet scarf; the casaguin 
was of a reddish brown, the pattern through 
it being “old gold,” and the hat, as I have 
said, combined the two, and so did the small 
muff. 

Theré is nothing that the home dressmaker 
has more trouble in doing than in trimming 
the sleeve when made. It is difficult to avoid 
giving a kind of home-made look in finishing 
them, which always ruins the effect. In 
reality, there is no great secret in the art, and: 
any trouble arises 
from want of com- 
mon care and 
neatness, and the 
lack of sufficient 
turnings, which 
soon causes the 
home-made trim- 
mings to look un- 
tidy and even ugly. 
The two which we 
have illustrated 
are of the latest 
fashion, and are 
both so simple 
that a little at- 
tention will en- 
able anyone to 
comprehend 
them. 





FIG. I.—TRIMMED 
SLEEVE WITH BANDS, 


Fig. I. is a plain bias piece of the figured 
material, over which is laid, as a revers, a bias 
piece of the plain stuff, turning towards the 
hand. On it is placed as a trimming a flat 
galon or braid. The three straps at the other 
side are also of the plain stuff, and should be 
cat out and lined with tarletan, or lining 
muslin, to hold them firmly. ‘they should be 
all made before being sewn on. 

Fig. 2 is also cut on the bias, and is put on 
round the short wrist. The plain part is con- 


herself, It con- 


sists. of -- ‘two. 
lengths of lace, 
gathered ~ sepa- 
rately, and 





89° 
fined to the top half of the sleeve, the wide part 
being joined into the seam of the sleeve when 
it:is sewn up. _ 
The small 
Henri III. ruff; 
as it is called‘in 
Paris, is most © 
fashionably worn 
at present, and- 
is -within the 
power of every 
girl to, make for 


arranged in 
shell - shaped 
patterns on a 
band of muslin- 
The front is 
finished by a 
rose and ends . 
of ribbon, which pig, 2,-TRIMMED SLEEVE 
may be of pale WITH REVERS. 

blue, or of black » 
velvet if the rose be apink one. Six yards 
of lace will be sufficient if it be desired to 
have the ruffle very full, and the lace should 
be purchased of a sufficiently good quality to 
be washed and: done up several times. 








FIG 3.—HENRI III. RUFF. 


Fig. 4 is an example of one of the new 
bows, which are called after Louis XIV. 
They are a very considerable size, some of 
them large enough to cover the front of the 
dress. The 
lace used is 
the lkilted 
Bretor, 
which can 
be pro- 
cured of 
‘all widths 
ready kilt- 
ed. The 
laceis sewn 
upon mus- 
lin, ‘which 
can then 
be placed 
as shown 
in the 
sketch; 
a small, square, double ‘foundation being first 
made by which to pin it to the dress. 
The ribbon is of some pretty colour to 
mateh, or contrast, with the rest of the dress. 
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EIG. 4.—LOUIS XIV BOW. 
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COURAGE Of 


WOMEN. 


By LAMBTON YOUNG, Late Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
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THE courage and presence of mind of men 
is so constantly being brought under our 
notice that it seems to be almost their special 
attribute, and, to add to this state of feeling, 


we see the Victoria Cross, Albert Medal, and . 


other decorations given for deeds of great 
courage—given almost solely to those of the 


sterner sex. People who laud the praiseworthy . 


efforts of those men who save life when in 
danger almost forget that women have, on 
many occasions, by their wonderful presence 
of mind and energy, performed marvellous 
acts, both in peace and war. One or two in- 
stances will be enough—Joan of Arc, the 


Maid of Saragossa, and Grace Darling, as well 


as many others, who have led men to perform 
deeds of the most conspicuous daring—and, in 
justice to the gentler sex, we will, in the follow- 
ing pages, give ‘some short accounts of the 
prominent courage of various females in saving 
life from drowning. 

In January, 1833,some children were playing 
on the river’s bank, at Hampton Court, when 
a little girl, about five. years of age, fell into 
‘the stream. The screams of the child attracted 
the attention of Miss Eden, who was walking 
in the Palace gardens; she hastened to the 
spot, leaped from the garden wall, a height of 
between five and six feet, and without hesi- 
tation ran into the river, which the late rains 
had considerably swollen. Miss Eden en- 
‘deavoured to seize the child, but the rapidity 
of the current and great depth‘of. the water 
rendered it impossible for het:to effect a 
rescue, and, overcome with anxiety and excite- 
ment, she with great difficulty reached the 
bank and fainted. Aroused ‘again! by the 
screams of the drowning child for its mother, 
Miss Eden became sensible of its danger, and 
urged by the same benevolent feelings slie ran 
along the bank of the river in her dripping 
garments, calling to the child to keep its head 
above water, and continuing to cheer and 
encourage it until she was nearly opposite 











Ditton, where the ferryman, hearing the 


child. 

Mrs. J. Savory, when staying at Little- 
hampton in September, 1834, was sitting on 
4 the beach reading, and saw a little child, only 

three years of age, fall into the sea. She, 
without thinking of her own danger, plunged 
into the sea quite out,of her depth, and was 
nearly overwhelmed by the waves. She seized 
the child’s clothes, and after a desperate 
struggle for some minutes, and being knocked 
down by the waves, was fortunately able to 
‘.reach the shore, with the boy in her arms alive 
and well. 

Miss Sarah Wilkinson and Miss Emma 
Collins, visitors at Burstead Lodge, Twicken- 
| ham Common, the residence of the Rev. L. 
; C. Booth, were sitting with two of Mr. Booth’s 
! children, reading on the bank of the Powder 
* Mill River, which isa very rapid stream, when 





hurried round the stem of the tree, and, seeing 
the child struggling in the water, was so un- 
nerved as to be totally unable to render it any 
assistance; but Miss Wilkinson jumped into the 
stream, without a moment’s hesitation, at aspot 
where the depth of water was quite unknown to 
her, and with great difficulty, from the rapidity 
of the stream, and the water being 4ft. or sft. 
deep, she caught hold of the child’s foot, and 
held it for two or three minutes, until Miss 
Collins was able to render some assistance, 
when by her strenuous exertions the child was 
rescued. A moment’s hesitation on the part 
of Miss Wilkinson in jumping into the water 
would have been fatal to the child, which 
would have floated with the rapid current to 
a part of the river intersected by a hedge 
which it would have been impossible for her 
to have passed. Miss Wilkinson fainted on 
being assisted out of the water, and was after- 
wards confined to her bed with a severe attack 
of fever for three weeks. 

A little girl, named Elizabeth Hudson, 
when playing beside a piece of water at 
Sturston, near MHurleston, Norfolk, acci- 
dentally stepped into 6ft. or 8ft. of water; 
from her light weight and her clothes be- 
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alarm, put off in his boat and picked up the : 
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i coming inflated, she ‘floated seven or eight 


yards before sinking. An alarm was given bya 
maid servant and two little girls, who 
witnessed the accident, which brought Mrs. 
Kersey and another servant, also the groom 
and a man who was passing at the time, but 
so formidable a place was it that by no means 
could Mrs. Kersey prevail upon either of the 
men to go to the rescue of the drowning child. 
Miss Harriet Atkinson, a young lady of 
delicate health,a teacher in the family, hearing 
the cries of Mrs. Kersey, and her servants, 
rushed to the spot, and without a moment’s 
delay or question, dashed fearlessly into the 
water, swam about twenty yards, and_for- 
tunately caught thechild; she then turned and 
brought the child six or seven yards nearer to 
the side, and just as she had nearly completed 
her heroic task, she fainted. It was only by 
Mrs. Kersey and the maid servants literally 
pushing one of the cowards. down into the 


the youngest of the children, about six years of ; water to the young lady’s rescue that she was 
age, climbed unseen out on a tree growing | prevented from sinking and being drowned. 
over the river, and slipping, fell in. Miss Collins ; She was brought to the shore and, with the 


child, fortunately saved. 

On the 25th September, 1850, at 7 o'clock 
a.m., a number of persons were assembled for 
bathing at Bundoran, Ireland. Miss Mary 
Kane and her sister Kate had just bathed and 
barely changed their bathing for other dresses, 
at a little distance on the rocks, when a cry of 
distress attracted Miss Katie’s attention. She 
saw a female struggling in the water, and the 
bathing woman who had gone to her assist- 
ance, was also taken at once off her feet by the. 
under current, which is there most powerful, 
especially during a high spring tide, ,after a 
storm, as was the case on that morning. Miss. 
Katie ran on to the rocks, collecting the- 
bathing dresses to tie together and throw out, 
in the hope that they might lay hold of them, 
when her sister Mary, hearing the screams of 
those who were looking on, rushed through 
the crowd, and at the imminent risk of her 
own life dashed into the sea to effect the- 
rescue of those two persons. The bathing 
woman, whose struggles were very violent, 
was nearly exhausted, when Mary rushed into- 
the sea and seized her by the arm, and with 
much difficulty kept her head above the water-. 
Having thus only one hand to swim with,. 
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Miss Mary soon found that, instead of nearing 
the rocks, she was, with the two others, 
oradually drawn out, when Miss Kate, stand- 
ing on a point of rock, herself in a most dan- 
aerous position from the great swell, and up 
to her waist in the water, seeing her sister, as 
well as the others, in such peril, made a throw 
with the bathing dresses she had tied together, 
and a great wave having brought the sufferers 
» little nearer, Miss Mary redoubled her ex- 
ertions, and with a few bold strokes succeeded 
in laying hold ‘of the dresses, and all three 
were thus drawn in together. It was a most 
touching sight to behold the two sisters, thus 
restored’ to each other, kneel down on the 
pare rocks, accompanied by a number of per- 
sons who witnessed this great deliverance, and 
return thanks to the God of all Mercies, who 
had thus preserved their lives from imminent 
danger, and enabled Mary, at the risk of her 
own life, to be the means of saving two per- 
sons from a watery grave. 


Four men were returning home to North 
Yell in their boat from Mid Yell, on the gth 
September, when, being overtaken by a gale, 
their boat was upset at a distance of a mile 
from the land. The men succeeded in get- 
ting upon the bottom of the boat, and the 
wind, blowing strongly from the south, drifted 
them on towards the side of Burra Ness, a 
point of land jutting eastward for a consider- 
able way into the sea, and bounded by high 
rocks, The men residing on Burra Ness, 
with all haste, drew down a boat with a view 
tarescuing the four men from their perilous 
situation; but, being unable to round the 
point of the Ness against the wind, they were 
obliged to return. While the men were thus 
employed their wives ran directly to the south 
side of the Ness, to which the boat was drift- 
ing, and on coming thither they found that 
the boat had stuck fast, the mast and sail 
touching the bottom at the distance of twenty 
yards from the foot of a steep cliff nearly 
thirty feet high. The men were much ex- 
hausted, the sea washing over them—every 
moment was precious—when May Stout Hes- 
terson, with noble courage and intrepidity, 
was lowered down by a rope, and, standing 
onasmall shelf at the water’s edge, she suc- 
ceeded in throwing a rope to the men on the 
boat. By this rope she drew two of the men 
through the water to the shelf on which she 
stood, one of them being so exhausted that 
he could scarcely make-any effort to get upon 
the rock. The boat was then shifted from 
her position by the force of the waves and 
carried nearly to the shore, when all were 
rescued. 


On the 25th September, 1865, Miss H. J. 
Harvey and Miss E. J. Long went out to bathe 
in the sea at South Beach, off Lowestoft, when 
Miss Long on trying to swim was carried out 
by the strength of the tide beyond her depth. 
Miss Harvey in the most courageous manner 
swam to her rescue, and succeeded in taking 
her by the hand, and sustained her by floating 
on her back until assistance was rendered them 
by some gentlemen from thé shore, who, when 
they reached them, found’ Miss Long under 
water, but firmly held by the hand by Miss 
Harvey, who would not let goher hand until 
she was in safety. 


When bathing at Whitepoint, Queenstown, 
Ireland, on the 27th July, 1870, Mrs. Jack, 
(wife of Dr. Jack, Staff-Surgeon, R.N.), got 
out of her depth in very deep water, and was 
carried some distance, floating on her back, by 
4 strong flood-tide running round the point ; 

» at this momerit Miss Cummins swam out, and 
‘aking her by the wrist, brought her back to 
the shore and saved her life. Had it not been 
for the great courage of this lady Mrs. Jack 
would have been drowned. ; 

Major H, B. Savery writes to the Secretary 
of the Royal Humane Society : 

“A young lady residing here performed, a 








few days ago, while staying at Bundoran, | to land and saved her life.- There were many" 


Ireland, ‘a most heroic act in saving the ‘life 
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onlookers, but none of them rendered any 


of another young lady, who was carried out to | assistance. 


sea by the violence of the tide, when bathing. 
Miss Scott seeing the young lady, Miss Inder- 
wick, swept out to sea by the violence of the 
tide, swam after her, but found on reaching 
her, the tide was running out so rapidly that 
she could not return with her; she thereupon 
supported her for some time, still drifting to 
seaward, until at length assistance arrived and 
the girls were rescued from their terrible 
position. The cool courage of Miss Scott 
deserves the very highest praise ; no person 
could possibly show a higher order of brave 
and unselfish devotion than did the young girl 
who so nobly saved her companion from 
death.” 


One evening in the winter of 1877, a native 
stockman brought the alarm that there was a 
wreck some miles down the coast, and, on as- 
cending a hill near their house at Wallscliffe, 
West Australia, the inhabitants could discern 
a vessel among the rocks and breakers about 
seven miles down the coast. Miss Grace 
Vernon Bussell then took her father’s horse 
(an exceptionally good one) and galloped off 
with the stockman to the place. Upon 
arriving there, she found the sea breaking 
heavily over the stranded ship, which lay 
about seventy yards from the beach, and, in 
endeavouring to land a number of the pas- 
sengers in the only remaining boat, it was 
overturned by the undertow of the waves, just 
as Miss Bussell and her native attendant 
reached the top of the steep cliff opposite the 
wreck. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
dashed on her noble steed down the cliff, and 
into the raging waters, closely followed by the 
stockman, reached the boat, and dragged 
many of the passengers ashore. This was 
repeated many times, until all were safely 
landed. Miss Bussell then galloped home for 
more assistance. She ran great risk, as when 
her horse was in the act of swimming, it caught 
its legs in a rope, and nearly turned over at 
the time some women and children were cling- 
ing to her saddle. Miss Bussell was only just 
sixteen. 

The stockman, Samuel Isaacs, swam his 
horse in and saved the last man; for this act 
he was awarded the Bronze Medal of the 
Royal Humane Society. 

All the foregoing acts of female heroism 
were awarded the Silver Medals of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

The following had the Bronze Medals voted 
them :— 


At Dover, on the 31st March, 1876, an | 


alarm was given that a child was drowning. 
Many persons ran to the spot, but none had 


sufficient courage to venture into 12 fect of | 


water in a rough sea to rescue this young 
child, when a young woman named Mary 
A. G. Spain jumped into the sea, swam out to 
the child, and, after much difficulty, swam 
back and landed the child in safety. 

MissC. D. Johnston was bathing at Southern 
Beach, Southsea, in August, 1877, when, after 
swimming out some distance, she turned to 
come back, but found the current too strong 
for her, and, becoming exhausted, was observed 
from the shore to be in danger, when Mrs. 
Jane Phipps and Miss L. Hardy, who were 
bathing near, at once swam out and tried to 
bring her to shore; but she was too far gone 
for them to manage, and they had to turn back 
to the shore, after having brought her part way 
to land; then Sub-Lieut. R. D. J. Bramley, 
Royal Glamorgan Militia, swam out and sup- 
ported Miss Johnston till a boat arrived and 
saved her life. 

‘When bathing under the Hoe at Plymouth, 
in June, 1877, Mrs. E. Hutchinson sank, and 
was almost drowned, when Miss Julia K. 
Wyatt swam out to her, and seizing her by the 
bathing dress, with great difficulty swam back 
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In August, 1878, a party of ladies were 
bathing from the beach at St. Bees, Cumber- 
land, when Miss Ruth Knowles got out of her 
depth, and was carried out by the current. No” 
one else going to the drowning Jady’s aid, Miss 
Fanny Helder rushed into the sea with all her 
clothes on, and, swimming stoutly out to the 
lady, swam back to the shore with her and 
saved her life. ' 


Whilst walking under the cliffs at Broad- 
stairs, in September, 1878; Mrs. A. Disney 
Roebuck (wife of Captain A. Disney Roc- 
buck, 46th Regt.) and her sister, Miss Emme- 
line Bond, sai. three sisters, who had been 
bathing, carried out: by the dangerous:current 
of this part of the coast. There was no one 
near, except'a._manon. the cliff, who shouted 
to attract Mrs, Disney Roebuck’s.attention, as 
he could “not® get down: the: cliff to"aid the 
ladies in distress.’ Finding no one could come 
to their, aid, these two ladies, dressed as they 
were, rushed into thesea. “Mrs. Roebuck was. 
pulled off her legs by the three girls, and was 
taken out of her depth, but, after great diffi- 
culty, swam in to shore, towing the three girls. 
Her sister, Miss Bond, swam out to her aid, 
and by the united efforts of these two brave 
ladies three lives were saved which, but for 
them, must have been lost. 

Mrs. Disney Roebuck and her sister, Miss 
Bond, are good swimmers, and thus were 
the means of saving the lives of three fellow- 
creatures, 

A few months ago a very interesting pre- 
sentation was made at Padstow, on the coast 
of Cornwall, to five young ladies, the Misses 
Prideaux Bruneand Miss Nora O’Shaughnessy, 
in the shape of five silver medals and votes, 
inscribed on veilum, which had been awarded 
to them by the National Lifeboat Institution, 
in acknowledgment of their intrepid and 
determined services in proceeding in their 
boat through a rough sea, and saving, at 
considerable risk of life, an exhausted sailor 
from a boat which had been capsized during 
squally weather, off Padstow, two of his com- 
panions having perished before their arrival. 

Samuel Bate, late assistant coxswain of 
the Padstow life-boat, was towing the ladies’ 
boat astern of his fishing smack, when, 
seeing the accident to the boat, they 
nobly requested to be cast off, and, 
on that being done, he states they rowed 
“like tigers’? to the rescue, implying that 
they rowed with the full conviction of the 
danger in the heavy sca before, them, and he 
has no doubt that the man saved would have 
perished like his companions but for their 
prompt help. 
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MORE THAN 


CORO NETS. 


By Mrs. G. LINNAZUS BANKS, Author of ‘The Manchester Man,’’ &c. 


and if not, why, Larch Cottage is big 
enough to hold her, and neither you nor 
mother are the women I take you for if 
you let her feel her dependence as she 
grows up. As for Brian, he has taken 
to her wonderfully.”’ 

‘“‘Well, dear, I should think her 
people would be easily found if you 
advertised; for the pretty darling cer- 
tainly belongs to somebody. Mrs. Ball 

| says that if she were a little princess she 
| could not be better dressed, so fine and 
daintily trimmed is her linen, so beauti- 
| fully embroidered is her white frock, so 
| rich her ruby velvet coat and satin hood. 
All her underclothing is marked with a 
monogram, and the clasps that fasten 
up her tiny sleeves show the same mono- 
gram enamelled on pure gold. Oh! 
they are exquisite. And feel this shawl. 
i It must have been snatched up hastily 


ORNING dawned on less tumultuous | © Wrap around her in the fear of colli- 


waters, but the sky was still thick | S!om, for it is real cashmere, and too 
and hazy. The ‘‘Ariel” seemed tocut her ; ©°Stly for common people.” And, 
way through a thin grey mist, and when | wearied by her long speech, which had 
towards noon the sun withdrew the veil | Pevertheless fallen in languid gasps 
from his face, there was abundant evi- | {rom her pallid lips, Mrs. Stapleton sank 
dence of the storm in floating wreckage | back exhausted, and the captain rose to 
on the waves; but, far::as Captain depart, when Master Brian burst in upon 


Stapleton’s glass could sweep, was no them with a flushed face, and the little 
= ‘ girl, whose tottering footsteps he made 


CHAPTER III. 
LOST. 





sign of the large steamer which had so , 
nearly cut them down. 
True, the ‘‘Ariel’’ was bound south and } 
the steamer heading north;:but the man | 
of large heart could not account for the ; 
steamship keeping on its course, if com- ; 
‘ander or passengers knew that the ; 
child lost to them was safe on board | 
another craft in the same waters. | 
‘No, Fanny, my dear, it is quite clear | 
the little thing is given up as lost,”’ said | 
he to his wife, whose indigriation at the | 
apparent desertion of the child, if feebly | 
uttered, was that of a true woman and | 
amother. ‘It was blown overboard we | 
know; but in the pitchy darkness who j 
except ourselves could dream that it had 
not dropped into the billows and perished. 
None but a madman could have jumped 
overboard to save it in such a sea, with 
two great hulls so perilously near. The 
captain would have surely signalled had | 
he or anyone aboard a notion the little 
piccaninny was alive and with us. All 
was confusion on their deck, I saw, as 
she shaved our starn so closely, and I’d | 
a notion there was something up with 
her engines to put them in sucha fright. | 
I’d no idea then a little cherub had flown , 
to us for shelter and protection. God | 
comfort the poor fatherand mother, 
whoever they are !”’ ERE. GOR * 
Mrs. Stapleton, overcome by the 
terrors. of the night, was lying in her 
berth, ‘when her kind-hearted husband 
came to.make his report. As he spoke 
of the child’s parents, ‘she/ sighed 
heavily; her own lone orphanhood was 
not forgotten. ‘‘ Ah, yes, poor things, 
they will feel it dreadfully:and always. 
The little girl can hardly,know her loss 
now; itis in after years she will feel. it 
most.’’ ~ 
“Nay, nay, Fanny, all depends. If 
her owners are to be found, I’ll find’em; 











a vain attempt to steady by the hand. 

‘Papa, did not God send Aer to me, to 
be mzze, my very own? Mrs. Ball says 
that she belongs to someone else, and 1 
shall have to give her up when we go on 
shore, and I qwoz’t!’’ 

“My dear,’’ replied Mrs. Stapleton, 
very gravely, ‘‘you must not say that. 
Her mamma will want her back.’’ 

“‘Then I don’t think she does, or she 
would have held her fast, and not let the 
wind take her.”’ 

‘‘ Brian, dear, some mammas are not 
strong, and God’s winds are stronger 
than the strongest man orwoman. You 
will have to give her up when her father 
and mother are found.”’ 

“Then I hope they will 


i found!”’ 


Whereupon Master Brian, who had 
some ado to steady himself and his 
charge, was about to beat a retreat, 
when his father lifted the wind-blown 


| waif in his arms and, with a kiss, asked 


her name. 

‘« She calls herself ‘ Baby,’’’ answered 
the boy. And, as if in corroboration, 
the pretty pouting lips whimpered, 
“Baby wants mamma’’; 
brought to a level with the languid lady 
in the berth, demonstrated very. plainly 
that she was not willing to accept a 
substitute. 

By this time Mrs. Stapleton, on whom 
the terrors of the preceding night had 
told seriously, was utterly overpowered. 
She sank down in a fainting condition.. 
Mrs. Ball was summoned, and “‘ Baby ”’ 





not be; 


but, being: 





was put down on the cabin floor to crawl 
about on all-fours, at once a playmate 
and a plaything for Brian. 

In a few days ‘‘ Baby’’ ceased to cry 
for her mamma, and made herself 


notwithstanding an occasional bump, 
for which Brian consoled her with kisses, 
as proud to be her guardian as Hesba 
might have been of a new doll. 

In those few days Captain Stapleton, 
who was kept much on deck by baffling 
winds and squally weather, saw little 
of either his wife or the children, who 
would have been in sorry plight but for 
good-natured Mrs. Ball, a fisherman’s 
daughter, on whom the rolling and 
tossing of the ship made no im. 
pression. 

It gave him great pain when he did 
come below to find how weak and pro- 
strate his dear wife continued, and how 
indifferent she appeared when he made 
a suggestion that ‘‘we had better call 
the little lass ‘ Mercy,’ as a memorial of 
her merciful and miraculous preserva- 
tion,’’ feeling assured that it arose from 
no want of motherliness or humanity, 
but was a proof how very detrimental 
was the sea voyage on which he had 
built such sanguine hopes. 

Fanny Stapleton’s system had received 
a shock from terror and exposure follow- 
ing close on excessive sea-sickness, and 
squally weather was not calculated to 
restore her. She was seldom able to 
leave her berth, and all active care for 
Brian and Mercy fell on Mary Ball; at 
which no one lamented more than Mrs. 
Stapleton. 

At Madeira, Captain Stapleton would 
have left his wife behind in a doctor’s 
care, but this she opposed with all the 
strength she had remaining. She was 
afraid she would die among strangers, 
and never behold husband or child 
again. 

And so, much against that husband’s 
altered judgment, wife and son remained 
on board to suffer all the discomforts of 
a protracted and hazardous voyage, and 
to encounter in the Indian seas a 
tornado to which the storm in the Bay , 
of Biscay was as nothing; when top- 
masts snapped and rigging tore away 
like twine, when all was confusion 
above and below, and only a miracle 
saved the ‘‘Ariel’’ from the bottom of 
the sea. ’ 

Who shall tell the brave man’s com- 
punctious visitings as he uttered a re- 
solve never to suffer wife or child to 
cross the seas again ? fae 

“Tt is wzy vocation,” he said ; ‘‘Zcan- 
not change it, but it shall never be my 
son’s.”’ 

On that son a nameless horror seemed 
to have fallen; brave, fearless to reck- 
lessness in all other respects, his reluct- 
ance to re-embark at the Cape, where the 
‘“‘Ariel’’ had stopped to refit, was manl- 
fest, as was his eager restlessness to be 
once more at home with Hesba. And 
it was not all due to his love or his fears 
for little Mercy, though the way the poor 
thing ching to him and he to the child 
was something remarkable, and Mercy s 
danger, and the bumps she got all un- 
conscious of it, weré more pain to him 
than any knoeking about of his own. 


thoroughly at home in her new quarters, | But towards the end of their long voyage 
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his protégée had learned the free use of , tion, took her place in the family to | seen of the “Ariel” than floating sea-- 


her feet, and accommodated herself to be caressed and indulged, and claimed | chests, a boat keel upwards bearing her 
the roll of the vessel better than her . by Brian as his own exclusive property; | name, and a cabin-boy drifting. on a 
t acher. !and but for a nursemaid, introduced | spar, who died an hour after he was- 
Glad were they all when a brisk‘ for her especial behoof and that of the | picked up. \ : 
March wind carried them past the for- , delicate lady, she would have grown up| Shewas gazetted at Lloyd’s as “‘ Lost 
midable Black Rock, safe up the Mersey | in ignorance of her dependence. with all hands,’’? and the Woodside 
to the port of Liverpool once more; She knew no parents but those of; cottage was filled with weeping and 
glad were they all to feel themselves at ; Brian and Hesba; and when Captain | lamentation. 
home once again; glad were the home- | Stapleton once more went back to his| There was other lamentation besides 
birds to welcome the sea-birds back to: ship and the sea, after the vessel had | that of the: bereaved relatives... 
their nest; and great was the wonder been thoroughly overhauled, she was by Mr. Robert Mason’s sorrow was almost 
and rejoicing of Hesba over the fledgling ' no means the least reluctant to part | as deep, and:had a twofold origin. 
brought back; ‘‘a new sister actually , from him. As aman, he grieved for the loss of 
plown into Brian’s very face by the Yet his wife, still a sufferer from the | his bosom friend. . As a duszness man, 
wind,’ as Hesba proclaimed to the’ one voyage, hung upon his neck more | a shipbroker, who had somewhat out- 
maids in the kitchen and her young loth than ever tolet him depart ; for did | stepped his limit, and turned under- 
schoolfellows out of doors. He had_ she not now know by experience that of | writer for once on his own account, he 
kept his promise, and brought her won-' which she had before only a hazy! grieved after another fashion for a loss. 
derful Chinese toys, tropical sea-shells notion? And he himself went aboard vl ; 
which had stolen the tints‘of the rain- with less vivacity than of old, though 
bow, and a carved work-box which ' his faith in the “‘ Ariel’”’ and in the great x 
rivalled her mamma’s; but he had _ Ruler of sea and land was more assured 
brought no curiosity so charming as the than ever. 
wind’s contribution—Mercy. Even the’ From that voyage Captain Stapleton 
extreme delicacy of mamma could not never returned. He was known to 
damp the delight of petting and patron- have landed a cargo at Hong Kong, 
ising the pretty new playmate, who stood to have shipped a return cargo of tea 
in some danger of being as much and silk, to have touched at the Cape 
spoiled on land as she had been on and at St. Helena; but 
shipboard. , nothing more was 
Many were the advertisements Captain | ever 
Stapleton framed and inserted in differ- 
ent newspapers during his stay on land, 
but no parents or relatives were forth- 
coming to claim their lost child, now 
about three years of age. At last Cap- 
tain Stapleton came to the conclusion 
that the steamer, which had evidently 
met with some disaster, must have 
foundered during the night. Had 
she run aground some tidings 
would have been received at 
Lloyd’s. He heard, too, that a 
steamship was reported ‘‘mis- 
sing’’ about that time. He 
ceased to advertise, and 
little Mercy, who was too 
well cared for to know 
aught of her own desola- 
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‘(SHE WOULD CALL THE THREE CHILDREN AROUND HER.” 
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-which would tell heavily on his credit 
and his balance at the bank. 

He had negotiated the insurance of 
ship and cargo with others, it is true, 
but his own private venture was a full 
third of the whole sum, and he would be 
called upon by the executors to make 
the loss good for the benefit of Captain 
Stapleton’s heirs and creditors. 

Who were the executors? He felt 
assured that he would be named as 
one; the drowned man had no closer 
friend that he knew of; in that case 
might he not contrive to pay the insut- 
-ance money atintervals, or defer it until 
more convenient to himself ? 

But was he an executor ? 

No man could have been more 
‘attentive to the widow of a dead friend 
than was Mr. Mason at this time. 

Fanny Stapleton, who had not yet 
recovered from the ill effects of her own 
long and disastrous sea voyage, suc- 
-cumbed under the fresh shock, and 
abandoning herself to gricf was in- 
capable of thought or action. She 
would call the three children round her, 
Clasp them in her arms, weep bitterly 
-over their helplessness and orphanhood, 
then dismiss them as so many.additions 
to her poignant anguish. 

Of business she was utterly incapable, 
-and to her Mr. Mason’s:offer to relieve 
her of its details, and.save: her the ex- 
‘pense of a solicitor was a benignant 
-act calling for grateful thanks. 

Thereupon recurred the question of 
~executorship, and how far he was em- 
powed to act by the will of the dead; for 
.a will had assuredly been’ made and 
lodged in the hands of the elder Mrs. 
Stapleton for safety. 

And now ensued a hunt for the will. 

Old Mrs. Stapleten was convinced she 
had placed it in a drawer of an antique 
-oaken bureau along ‘with other papers, 
This bureau had held Stapleton papers 
-and other articles for many generations, 
.and at its escritoire-flap the late doctor 
had indited his first love-letters and his 
datest contributions to the Lancer. 

A will there assuredly was, and the 
-seeker knew it; but, although she ran- 
“sacked the bureau from end to side, no 
will was to be found. 


(Zo-be continued.) — 
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PUZZLE No. ¥. 


A LAD there was, I’m sad to say, 
Would go on eating all the day. 
Of penny buns and ices. 
He went into a baker’s once 
(At reckoning he was a dunce)— 
Yet longing for the nicies— 
Said, ‘Mr. Shopman, please agree 
That you will freely give to me 
As much good coin as now I own 
And have safe in my pocket. 
I will on tarts a sixpence spend, 
So you’ll be gainer—and my friend.” 
The baker did, it paid him. 
This left the lad with still some change, 
He to another shop did range, 
The offer same repeated : 
‘Tf you'll give me as much again 
As I have in my pocket, plain 
Good coin, I'll here a sixpence spend.” 
The baker thought—found it would do— 
And sold his cakes all sweet and new. 
A third time did our gay young spark 
Get buns—we may say in the dark; 
But now his tune was changed. 
‘Tf you'll give me as much as I 
Have in my pocket, a// my store 
Pll spend with you—no less, nor more.” 


This baker, too, was clever, | 


And Tom got yet another fill: 
The baker—sixpence in his till. 
Tom went home penniless to bed, 
Some say he had an aching head. 


| This is no catch—from cash he parted ; 


How much had Tom when first he started ? 
Vor sixpence, mind—that’s what all guess ; 
Now was it more or was it less ? 


RIDDLE No. 8. 


THE following ingenious riddle, by the late 
Bishop of Winchester (Samuel Wilberforce), 
sent to the Editor by one of his young friends, 
may interest the readers of Tar GiRL’s OWN 
PAPER :— 

Ihave a large box, two lids, two caps, two 
musical instruments, two established measures, 


and a great many articles a carpenter cannot | 


do without. Then I have always about me a 
‘couple of good fish, and a great number of 


, smaller size and tribe, two lofty trees, fine 
~ flowers, and the fruit of an indigenous tree. 
' Two playful animals, and a great many of a 


smaller and less tame tribe. Two-halls or 
places of worship, some weapons of.-warfare, 
and the steps of an hotel. The House of 
‘Commons on the eve of division, two students 
‘or rather scholars, some Spanish grandees to 
wait upon me. All pronounce me a wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, but few have num- 
bered up the strange medley of things which 
make up my whole. © 


ANAGRAM NO. 9. 


2. Iam a-word of letters five: + 
If at my meaning you arrive’. * 
I bind things :fast together. /.*''-/>. 
One letter change, and, passing strange, * 
T loose them from each otheér..: sl 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE No. 4.—The Aimada, 
Fifteen Eighty-Eight? s 


Tempé Fucinus Lacus Elephantis 
Herculaneum Ida Issus | 
Egypt ’  Falernus Ganges 
Antioch | Tadmor, or. - Hellespont 
Rome Palmyra Thebes 
Mycenze Etruria Yunnun 
Alexandria: “Ephesus ~ Eden 
Damascus ~:.. ,..Nineveh Ithaca 
Africa Germania 
Hor — 
Troy 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE No. 5.—Scissors. 
ANSWER TO RIDDLE No. 6.—A Chair. 
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| berth above. 


MARGARET. 
A SKETCH ON BoARD SHIP, 


By the Author of ‘The Dingy House at 
Kensington,” &c., &c. 


oy SHALL 
| i never for. 
i get her, 





q Many of us 
who went 
that voy. 
age in the 
1. Dunster 
sa Tall” have 
good reas 
son to re- 
member 
sf her sweet 

fii voice and 
me fresh girl. 
ish face, 
1 She was 
sixteen— 
seventeen 
perhaps — 
not more 
certainly; 
f a brown- 
‘eyed girl 
with — soft 
eyes anda 
T always remember 





tender, laughing mouth. 
her hair ; it was soft and shining, the colour 
of her eyes, and tied simply back with a 


black ribbon. When I saw her first she was 
waving her hand to an elderly placid-looking 
man who went off in the steam-tug at Graves- 
end; the tears were in her eyes and trickled 
down her cheeks when she turned away at 
Jastand looked sadly round the ship, that had 
now finally started on its long journey to 


: foreign lands. 


“It is so sad, saying goodbye and seeing 
one’s friends go; one can’t help feeling it,” 
she said, seeing I was watching her, and 
speaking in an apologetic voice. ‘ Hadn't 


| you anyone to see you off?’ she asked 


wonderingly, almost ,pityingly, forgetting her- 
self in an instant. 

“No,” I said, “but I am going to my 
husband in Natal; I hope I shall bring him 
home soon. Are you going out. alone ?” 

“Yes, quite alone. I am not strong, there’s 
something the matter with my chest, so I am 
going to my brother in Madeira for a year. 
They think the climate will do me good, only 
it’s so hard leaving father and Granny ; how- 
ever, I shall be back and strong in a year. 
It’s no good giving way,” she added suddenly, 
trying to pull herself together and be brave. 
“T heard a poor little baby crying downstairs. 
I think the mother’s ill. I must'go and look 
after it.” tes? 

“The stewardess will——” I began, but 
she hdd disappeared almost before my first 
word was said. ..Half.an hour later.I.passed 
an open cabin door..): Margaret was.sitting on 
a low stool, soothing..a child. The mother, 
evidently ill dnd: prostrate,. was: lying’ in'the 

“ T have given the mother some tea, but it 
has not done her, any good,” she said, ‘looking 
up ac I passed; ‘¢ and, the baby isn’t well.” 

“ Are you not afraid of being ill-yourself ?” 
I asked, looking in at the close, crowded 
cabin, ee Koy . 

“Oh, no; I believe, consumptive people 
seldom are sea-sick,”’ she ‘answered, lightly pat- 


‘Y:ting the baby. As Lwent towards the saloon 


.Lheard her begin to. sing in a low voice a 
nursery lullaby to the child. 

I didn’t see her the next day, nor the two 
following days. ‘We were crossing the Bay of 
Biscay, and circumstances obliged me, as it did 
the majority of passengers on board the ‘* Dun- 
ster Hall,” to remain out of sight. On the 
fourth day I ventured on deck in the evening, 





and sat ina Madeira chair, trying to forget the 
movement of the waves. We had got into a 
warmer latitude, but the evening air was 
chilly, and I shivered and pulled my woollen 
wrap closer round me, and sat thinking of the 
new land I was going to and the dear faces I 
was longing tosee. Iwas almost asleep when 
I felt a warm shawl put quietly round my 
shoulders. ‘‘I was afraid you would take 
cold; and have brought you something soft and 
wwarm,”’ the pleading voice said. 

“My child, you ought not to be out in the 
night air; you must go in directly,” I re- 
monstrated. ‘ 

“J have been out every night, I like it so,” 
she answered. : ci , 

I shall never forget that girl’s voice as long 
as I live; there was’a tender ‘sadness in it 
that seemed as if it had known the sorrows 
of all other people. 

“What have you been doing all this time ? 
Have you been ill ?” 

“Qh, no. I have been busy with the baby ; 
it is a dear little thing, and then there’s 
apoor man going back to the Cape with his 
wife and nine children, and they are all ill, and I 
have been reading when I had time, and I am 
going to sing to the Captain presently if the 
ship doesn’t roll about too much,” and she 
laughed merrily—the idea of the ship rolling 
about was fun to her. ‘“* So you see it hasn’t 
been dull!’ What a remark to make, when 
we had been plunging through the Bay of 
Biscay ! 

“But don’t you get tired and want to 
rest ?”” 

“Yes, and I do; I come and sit én deck 
aid look at the sky, it makes me think of 
Granny—poor dear Granny! but they’ll all 
take care of her.’ 

“Miss Margaret,” a cheery voice shid—I 
cnly heard the voice for I dared not look 
round—* wasn’t it to-night you promised to 
sing me a song or two? and there’s the piano 
open and at your service.” 

“I’m coming, Captain, Iam coming,” she 
answered blithely, and in a moment she had 
gone. I heard the sound of the piano afew 
-minutes later and ventured down into the 
siloon. She was singing in a small, sweet— 
oh! so sweet a voice, old ditties that one 
had heard years and years ago, and hardly 
since, but had never forgotten. It was such a 
happy voice; it seemed as if she must have 
taken lessons from the birds that sang in the 
springtime woods. I sat down at the end of 
the saloon, listening—thinking rather than 
listening—for her voice seemed like a mess- 
age from far away and long ago. A rough, big, 


man, with a thick yellow watch-chain, came . 


and sat down beside me. 

“T.does one good to hear them old songs,” 
he said, opening a conversation without any 
more ado, “« And that young lady, she’s been 
lust a blessing on board, she has; she’s been 
‘the only one up when all of us was down.” He 
‘Waited a few minutes as. if expecting me to 
Sy something, and then went on. “Iam 
Song back to the Cape with—my missus and 
| the young ’uns. We've been there these twelve 
/Years, and went home. to England thinking 
we'd like it, but we didn’t.” 7 

_“Didn’t Tike it!? I-exclaimed in amazement. 

¢ was the only man;I-ever met that, after 

ong years of absence, had. no. sentiment for 

'' mother country. : ! 
| Vox °, mum, I can assure you we didn’t. 
oa ie all our friends were scattered about, 
| Settled down anywhere, though we’d made 
Some Money and wanted nothing from anyone. 
° We ate going back to where we are known 
and fespected. And, as I was going to say, 
| ac Missus is ill, and I’ve nine young ’uns, all 
| "apes and sizes, for two of ’em are cripples, 
| they are big and little and middling ——” 
| ‘I can’t sing again, Captain—I will to- 

















ey’d' forgot us, and we couldn’t get. 


y sos 
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morrow night,” I heard Margaret say; «I 
think I am tired.” She went to one of the 
long seats in the corner, and curled herself up 
as if to rest. “I am very tired,” she said 
softly, as if apologising for. resting, when I 
went up to her, ‘‘ and singing makes me think 
so of Granny.” “if 

‘But you are going to your brother ?” 

Her face lighted up in.a moment.’ “Oh, 
yes, dear Jack! It will be-so good to see 
him, I shall keep house for him.” - . 

And so the evening passed and 'the‘next day 
came, and we were in smoother water‘and_a still 
warm climate. I only saw Margaret’ twice all 
that day; once she was sitting on‘deck with 
the baby that had first, engaged“her’ sym- 
pathies, and the second time.she was down- 
stairs watching the children’s dinner, three or 
four little faces looked up lovingly at her every 
now and then, one of them belonged to a 
crippled child of nine. ‘This is one of the 
nine children of the man you were talking 
with while I was singing last night,” she said, 
looking up gaily as I passed by, and she. put 
her hand on the poor pale-faced child’s 
shoulder. 

“IT should think that young lady is a great 
help to you with the children,” I remarked to 
the stewardess; ‘she seems half a mother to 
them all.” 


“« Indeed she is,” the woman answered in a 
grateful voice. ‘There’s so many,I don’t 
really know what I should have done but 
for her. There are nine of the little Smiths 
and the mother ill, and she’s been in 
and out among them all the time.” I 
saw no more of her till the evening, I 
shall never forget seeing her then. She sat 
reading in the corner of the saloon. I 
remember that her book had a green cover, 
that the handkerchief on her neck was white 
with round black spots on it. The Captain 
entered and looked round. The father of the 
nine children came in, and almost at the same 
moment the two men asked the girl to sing. 

“Come, Miss Margaret,” the former said; 
*‘ We lose you to-morrow, and we must have 
one or two songs before we part.” 

**T am so tired,” she answered, wistfully. - 

“No, no, we are not going to let. you off,” 
the big man said. “ Come along now, and give 
us ‘The Old Folks at Home’ once more.” 
She rose and went to the piano. ; 

“‘T can assure you, mum,” the man said, 
speaking to a lady on his left just as he had 
spoken to me the previous night, “ what we 
should have done without that young lady I 
don’t know; nine young ’uns I’ve with me, 
all of ’em ill, the missus down too, and the 
stewardess nearly worked off her legs.” 

He stopped, for the voice at the piano began, 
“ The Old Folks at Home.” There was some- 
thing different in her tone, something inexpres- 
sibly sad and touching. Then she sang the 
plaintively solemn hymn, written by one whose 
young life, like her own, was swift ebbing 
to its close :— 


‘¢ Abide with me; fast falls the even-tide ; 
‘The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide, 
‘When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 


She was very fired I thought, they ought 
not to have asked her to-night. 

The tears came up into her sweet eyes and 
chased each other down her cheeks. 

They carried her into her cabin. Isat by her 
side all through the long night ; all through the 
hours of dawning day, for she grew danger- 
ously ill. At eight o’clock we were’ at 
Madeira. Almost as soon as the gangway 
was open, a young man, weak, well-meaning, 
and commonplace, with a budding mous- 
tache, stepped eagerly on board. I was 
watching for him. oe 

‘IT want to find my sister, Miss Margaret 
Carter,” he said. I took him down to her 














| when he had been told. the state of things 
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She sprang up as he entered 
“Oh, Jack !”?: she. said, **Qh, Jack, my 
darling, Iam so glad to.see you! Oh, Jack !?? . 
and she: fell back ,in, his arms exhausted, T 
made a sign to him not to.let her be so excited: 
‘Hush, Maggie,” _he:: said, ‘kissing . her 
fondly. ‘“ You must be quiet; I’m going to; get 
a hammock to take you ashore. You're going 
to take care of me and ‘keep me straight as . 
you used. You, must not be:so‘excited.” . 
‘She: lay back with .a calm, ‘satisfied: look on 
her face. ee: oe ee: 
“It’s six-years since Jack went away,”’ she ‘ 
said to herself. When‘he went out to arrange.’ 
about the landing, I went,.on deck with him - 
to look up at the. beautiful’ land a little way - 
beyond,.at the sunshine, and ‘the flowers, and . 
the wonderful hills of Madeira. I only stayed. 
a moment; going down I met the rough man, . 
the father of the nine children. In his hand he ’ 
held_a gold chain. | eae 
“T want to give-this to Miss Margaret,” he 
said. ‘I -can assure you, mum, if she was . 
one of my own I couldn’t. feel more for her.’ . 
We went to the cabin. He. waited outside 
while I went in. She held out ‘her hand, 
there was a strange look in her eyes.“ 
‘Kiss me,” she said. “Tell Jack—the 
baby is crying,” (thinking of others to: the 
last), “ poor Granny, but she has the others. 
Oh, dear, dear’ Jack ! ” and she fell back 
with hands clasped as if in prayer, and the 
soft eyes closed for evermore. The rough man 
stood aghast, the gold chain dangling in his 
hands, the tears in his eyes. 
‘«She’s gone to Heaven if ever anyone did,” 
he said, “ It was made for such as her,” 
‘‘ Amen !” I answered through my sobs. 
That is all I have to tell you about her. 
They carried her on shore and buried her 
among the flowers her eyes had never looked 
upon, in the strange land in which she had. 
come to seek life and found death. 


flushed with joy. 











USEFUL HINTS. 


DENTIFRICE.—In three pints of boiling 
water dissolve two ounces of borax; before it 
becomes cold, add a teaspoonful of tincture of . 
mytth and a tablespoonful of spirits of cam- 
phor. Bottle the mixture for use. Half a 
wine glassful placed in a tumbler of water 
will be the right proportion. 

Ink Strains, TO REMOVE.—Cream of tar- 
tar and salts of sorrel, 1 oz. of each. Mix 
well and keep in a stoppered bottle. 

PICKLE ror TONGUES OR BrEF.—Water, 
1 gallon; common salt, 2 lbs.; saltpetre, 4 
oz.; sal prunella, 1 oz.; brown sugar, 3 Ib... 
Boil the whole well together. A ‘tongue: 
should be pickled fourteen days before it is 
considered well cured... a 

Limon CHEESE CakrEs.—Take 1 |b.' 
crushed loaf sugar, 3 lb. butter, six eggs, 
leaving out. two of the whites, the .grated_ 
rind of two and the juice of three lemons. 
Place the whole in a saucepan, and let ‘simmer 
until it thickens to the consistency of honey, 
stirrmg the whole time. When cold’ place in 
jars for use; it will keep twelve months. 

Lemon JELLY, to make, squeeze the juice. 
from twelve lemons, and add 1 Ib. loaf sugar, 
2 oz. isinglass. .; Let it boil twenty minutes ; 
then strain it. -:).. 5 te 

BAKING POWDER.—Carbonate of. soda, , 
I 0z.; tartaric-acid,, #-0z.; flour, + lb. Mix 
thoroughly, and keep tightly covered in.a dry: 
lace. (eT aa OM es Oat ep el 
: -RECIPE FOR BLANC-MANGE.—To 4 pint of 
milk add three table-spoonfuls of hominy, with 
a little salt; boil gently until it thickens, when. 
add about } pint more milk; boil until suffi- 
ciently thick, add sugar and flavouring to taste. 
Pour into a mould and serve cold, with jam or 
stewed fruit. : 
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VARIETIES. 


TRRESISTIBLE CHARMS.—When girls -are 
grown up, they begin to be courted and 
caressed; then they think that the recom- 
mending themselves to the affections of the 
men is the only business they have to attend 
to, and so fall to dressing and practising 
all the little engaging arts peculiar to their 
sex. But it is fit they should be given to 
understand that there are other attractions 
much more powerful than these; that the 
respect men pay them is not due to their 
beauty so much as to their modesty and 
innocence and unaffected virtue. 
are the true, the irresistible charms, suchas 
will make the surest and most lasting conquests. 
If, as a celebrated writer has remarked, girls 
would spend their time, not’ so much in 
weaving nets as in making cages, there would 
be fewer unhappy marriages to deplore. There 
is no reason why they should be more anxious 
to captivate than to retain; prolonged occupa- 
tion of a conquered territory is quite as much 
to be gtoried in as conquest itself. 


THE following is perhaps the best definition 
of an ‘Irish Bull” ever given: ‘‘ Whenever 
you see a lot of cows lying down in a field and 
one of them standing up, ¢ha?’s an Irish Bull.” 


THE world without woman would be a 
perfect blank, like a sheet of paper, not even 
ruled. 


A CLown.— When I wath a little boy,” 
lisped a fop to a young lady, “all my hopeth 
in life were thentered on being a clown.” 
“How seldom one’s youthful ambition is 
so completely realised !”” was her reply. 


THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.— 
The following anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington is worthy of being preserved :— 
Some years ago it was proposed to him to 
purchase a farm in the neighbourhood of 
Strathfieldsaye, which Jay contiguous to his 
estate, and was therefore a valuable acquisi- 
tion, to which he ussented. When the pur- 
chase was completed, his steward congratu- 
lated him upon having had such a bargain, 
as the seller was in difficulties, and forced 
to part with it. “What do you mean 
by a bargain?” said the duke. The other 
replied, “It was valued at £1,100, and we have 
got it for £800.” ‘In that case,” said the 
duke, ‘you will please to carry'the extra £300 
to the late owner, and: never. talk to me of 
cheap land again.” 


TRUERELIGION.—Thespirit of true religion 
breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a 
native, unaffected ease to the:behaviour. It 
is social, kind, and cheerful. | 


DISTANCE OF THE STARS.—According to 


our present knowledge Alpha Centauri is the’ 


nearest to us of all the stars; but this is 


distant from us more than 200,000 times the’ 


mean distance of the sun from the earth— 
more than 19,000,000,000,000° miles. Light 


travels at the incredible ‘speed of 192,000°- 


miles in a second, yet a very simple calcula-° 


tion will show that a light ray leaving a’ 
Centauri will not reach our .eye till the end- 
of three years and seven months.—_Guéllemin.. 


Maxine MELop1ns.—It -is. a pleasant 
sign if you can pick out pretty melodies on 
the key-board; but if such come to you un- 


sought, and not at the pianoforte,’ rejoice, for 


it proves that the inward.sense of tone 


pulsates within you. Fingers’ must do what: 


the head wills ; not the reverse.— Schumann. 


THE memory’ ought to be’ a.store-room. 


Many turn theirs rather into a:lumber-room ; 


nay, even stores grow mouldy:and spoil unless 


aired and used betimes, and.then they too 
become lumber.—Guesses at Truth. ' 
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DRESS. 
Dor.—We consider that glove-cleaning at home 


proves more frequently a failure than a success; 

ut perhaps the following methods may be amongst 
the best. Put onthe gloves, and then wash your 
hands in the ordinary way in spirits of turpentine. 
Then hang up to dry, either in a warm place, 
or a current of air. The other recipeis this. Fold 
a towel together in four or more thicknesses, spread 
the glove on it, dip a piece of flannel in some milk, 
rub off a good quantity of soap upon it; then hold 
the wrist part of the glove in the left hand, and 
rub it firmly down towards the finger-ends. Do 
uot tyink the glove spoilt because, if a white one, it 
looks yellow, or if dark still worse. When dried it 
will recover its colour. 

Martana.—When a black dress has once been 
stained you can never make it really look like new 
again, Of course, take what care you may, 
accidents caused by others may ruin your mourn- 
ing. A handful of figleaves, boiled in two quarts 
of water until reduced to a pint, will remove stains 
from bombazines, cloth, crape, &c., a sponge being 
dipped in the decoction, and the dress carcfully and 
gently rubbed with it. But if strict economy be 
very essential, we advise you always to wear an apron 
in the house, anda pair of long cuffs reaching to 
the elbow. They may be of brown-holland, braided 
with black. 

Potty.—We scarcely think that pointed-toed shoes 
and boots will remain long in fashion, because they 
distort the toot so‘much, and make the nails grow 
in. Amerioan shoes are not so shaped. 

J.S. W.—We are not surprised at your failure with 
benzoline, having often seen light silks completel 
spoilt by it. You might try it on a black one wit 
success, or on a black stuff dress. _ For any kind of 
black stuff or cloth a red-hot poker will answer 
equally well, and you need only be careful not to 
scorch it. A light coloured dress, of whatever 
material, may be freed from spots of wax or grease 
by scraping ‘‘ French chalk’ very finely upon them, 
rubbing in the chalk with the point of the finger. 
After leaving it to absorb the grease for some hours 
shake out the dust, and re-apply the chalk if 
necessary, and on both sides of the cloth. 


ART. 


Rosr.—The cuts you receive in your attempts at 
wood-carving may be attributed to your holding 
pone panel with the left hand. This should never 

e done, as being not only an insecure method of 
keeping the wood steady, but endangering the 
receipt of a nd painful wound. Should you 
possess some old four legged table into which there 
would be no harm in the driving in of nails, procure 
two strips of wood, cut square, one of a foot anda 
half, the other of one foot long and from half an 
inch to an inch in thickness. Nail the longest on 
to the table, at about a foot from the edge—or 
according to the depth of your panel; and secure 
the other, at the left-hand extremity of the long 
piece, at right angles with it-and reaching to the 
edge of the table. This will form a kind of sham 
tray into the corner of which you can fix your panel. 
Your left hand will then be free to steady and guide 
the tool which is held in the right. Should you 
have no common deal table, you must get a deal 


_ tray having a rim atthe top ‘and -the left.side as 
described, and ‘a corresponding rim underneath: 


-only at the contrary end and side,—by which it can 
be fixed on to the corner of any table. ‘ The reason 
that you break the cups of the acorns, when you 
- attempt to hollow them out, is because you did not 
first scoop-out a round holc in the wood, before you 
began to shape the sides.- ' 
Intenpinc Artist.—Your paint-brushes appear te 
be too small. No good under-tint fora sky could 
.be produced bya little brush. Turn your card- 
board or pad upside down towards you, a little 
sloped downwards, having first’ damped it, and fill 
-a larger brush with the tint you have prepared, of 
which there should be sufficient made at once. 
Pass the brush softly from one side of the sky to the 
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te dry, You should not re-dip your brush while 
making the sky if possible to avoid it. If you wish 
to vary it with white clouds, leave spaces of the 
paper untinted in the formsrequired. Nosky could 
e well of yep by means of a half:dry, or smal) 
sized brush, needing continual replenishing. - 
Muriet.—Your plan of preparing wax for modelling 
is not quite correct. It should be done by means 
of a very small quantity of Venice turpentine, ang 
flake white in fine powder. Should you require a 
tinted wax, substitute any colour you pleasc for the 
flake white. 


WORK. 


Marcaret.—No crewels arevery fine. Youwillhaye 
to untwist it and make use of a single strand if the 
work.be very delicate. 

Nur.i.—Owing to the durability of crewel-work, the 
convenience of being able to wash it, and the inter. 

“est connected with it.as an ancient style of work— 
applicable “alike-to furniture and wearing appare] 
—it is not likely ever to be wholly laid aside; more 
especially by those whose artistic taste and know. 
ledge of drawing contribute the additional pleasure 
to the work of designing patterns for themselves, 


RECREATION. 


Dotiy.—Amongst the newest and most curious of 
toys are fhe mechanical picture-books. These are 
sold in a handsome carved-wood case, and on 
pulling a wire attached to each picture the animal 
or bird represented upon it will bark, mew, grunt, 
bleat, low, squeak, or crow, as the case may be. 
A do¥ may now be had that will say either “ Papa,” 
or “‘ Mamma,” according as you press the right or 
the left arm. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Lovisz.—The best method for sweetening meat when 
tainted, cither through forgetfulness or soft 
weather, is fo put a few pieces of charcoal, each 
about the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan 
with the meat or the feck to be boiled. 

M. G.—Hold the table napions that are stained by 
wine in a saucepan of milk, while boiling on the 
fire, till the discoloration disappear. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Martua.—Spots in the face are certainly trying. 
Natural ill-health may produce them, as well as poor 
living, or excess in regard to it. But if careful in 
diet, and in the avoidance of sweetmeats that 
cause acidity, and they still trouble you, a few 
additional hints may be given. Take your rest 
from reading and work just after your meals, 
especially dinner; do not on any account stoop your 
head after eating. Wash your face thoroughly 
with good soap. Ifthe pores be not well cleansed, 
they fill;- and irritations are the result of this 
stopping-up with dirt dnd perspiration that ought 
to passaway. If these measures be not successtul, 
consult a doctor. S : 

Mavpiz and M.D.—We are sorry to say that you will 
not be eligible for a prize. If you were only a day 
older than nineteen next May-day, you would still 
be debarred from competing for a prize. ’ 

May.—Read, carefully and prayerfully, the article on 
Larning One's Living, in No. 5.—We trust it will 
suggest a way to’you to help to support your Jittle 
brothers and sisters. Should you want any im- 
mediate information on any particular point, let us 
know and we, with Miss S. F, A. Caulfeild’s kind 
assistance, will gladly do our best to supply it. 

X. Y. Z.—No. Boys may zo¢ compete. . 

M. F.—Count the average number of words in a line, 
and lines in a column, and then see that your essay 
is about three times this length. 

Nertiz.—Yes, any girls under twenty-one are 
eligible for a C otgioate of Merztin connection 
with our Prize Competitions, but of course theirs 
will have to be excellent work, as the age of the 
competitor will always be taken into account. 

L. D. H.—C. S. J.—Articles‘on Coral-stitching and 

Crewel-work will shortly. appear. 
Lity or THE VALLEY.—We do not think it at all 
fair that boys should. compete for.the Girls’ Prizes— 
although were such a thing allowed" we are sure 
that girls. would still maintain their own_high 
ground. However, it is our rule that boys should 
be debarred an entrance into.the field. We believe 
that girls may not now compete for the prizes con- 
nected with the Boy’s Own Paper. 

Satty.—The back of the bed-satchel is to'be worked 
in one piece only,.and the two pockets ;stitched on 

afterwards. ) oe 

Vioter.—Read the article in No. 5, and if you waat 
any more information write to us again. 

A.A.—({1) Whichever you think better. (2) Usesom¢e 
good copybooks. 

ALLAHABAD.—The prizes will be paid in money. ‘The 
dimensions of the satchel are given with the direc- 
tions. . ‘ 

EsprraNce.—The essay should be long enougl 1 
admit of its being printed to occupy a page of ur 
magazine. We will consider your suggestion. 

+ Amy.—Yes. 

Miss Lawrence.—The paintings in water colours 
sats all be original and not copied from other 
works. 


other, beginning at the horizon, drawing ‘all the | Anicr M. Gorrin.—Unfortunately you _are not 


running drops quickly downwards towards yourself, 
till you reach the edge ofthe pad. Then leave it so 


eligible for prizes, but you may try for a Certificate 
of Merit. ; 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 





ST. VALENTINE’S day, the 14th of February, , through the post. Valentines are said to be , population and the extension of education 
is one of the best observed and most popular | onthe decrease, but they are notso to any appre- | amongst the lower classes, by whom the art 
festivals in the calendar, at least with young | ciable extent. If there is a slight falling off, it | of writing is more generally cultivated than 
people. It is the only festival when corre- | is owing to the introduction of Christmas, New | formerly. 

spondence by letter plays the chief part, and| Year, and Eastercards. But any decreasefrom | It may be roughly estimated that last year 
when the language of the heart flows in streams | this cause is balanced by the increase in the | the number of valentines which passed through 
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the London offices for despatch to the provinces | « These loving lines, which Ito’ you have 


amounted to 1,300,000. 

Nearly every officer employed in the Sorting 
and Letter Carriers’ offices in London gives 
voluntary extra attendance atthe valentine 
season, for which extra pay is allowed, the 
amount varying according to the rank of each 
olfeer here i" ty 

When the number sent from London is so 
great, it may be imagined. how vast the total 
must be throughout the’ country and within 
the metropolitan districts.: In fact, the whole 
administration of the Post Office-is put’out. of 
gear through the extraordinarily heavy. work 
of this season. i lo ely. 

So far back in the mists of-antiquity is the 
origin of the various observances of St. 
Valentine, that a -veil:of legendary — story. 
covers them like a cloak. - In England, how- 
ever, the origin of poetical valentines can be 
traced to the year 1415, when Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London after the battle of Agincourt, and 
beguiled the weary hours of his captivity in 
writing the poetical effusions which are still 
to be seen, in the original manuscript, in the 
British Museum. John Lydgate, in a poem 
in praise of Queen Catherine, written in 1440, 
alludes to the practice of sending valentines 
as being then in fashion. Two hundred years 
later the practice appears to have varied, at 
least in the counties of Hereford and Wor- 
cester, according to the diary of Mistress Joyce 
Jeffereys, which appears in the pages of the 
Archeologia. This lady makes careful note 
in her account-book of the pecuniary value of 
her valentine every year, between 1630 and 
1640; showing that it was then the custom 
for the lady to give the present—her valentine 
being the first person of the male sex who 
encountered her on the 14th of February. 
Her entries are amusing :— 

‘Gave Tom Aston, for being my valentine, 
two shillings. Gave Mr. Dick Gravell, Cam. 
(sic) to be my valentine, one shilling. I gave 
Timothy Pickering, of Clifton-on-Teme, that 
was my valentine at .Horn Castle, four 
pence.” ee 

No light is thrown on'‘the reason of her 
valentine’s decrease ‘in value yeat, by year, so 
we may imagine what*we please—either that 
the lady grew stingy, ‘or, ‘perhaps, poor. Why 
was Tom Aston worth “two-’shillings,” and 
poor Timothy Pickering, of' Clifton-on-Teme, 
worth only fourpence >) Mr. Dick Gravell had 
evidently loweredhis‘value’ by: “coming” to 
be the lady’s valentine for though she 
honours him with‘ Mr.,”? she values him 
at a shilling below: Mr. ‘Tom).Aston, who 
had certainly found’\a warm®corner in her 
heart. CSM ee if 

Tn the reign of Cliarles IT. the practice seems 
to have been a little‘different, if we may judge 
from the gossiping diary of;Mr. Pepys; and 
the custom of sending’'some substantial and 
tangible proof of afféction’on the ‘part of the 
gentleman to the.object of ‘his affection was 
im vogue. Mr. Pepys boasts,.in the’ Diary,” 
that he sent his ‘wife, when. she was:staying at 
Sir W. Battens,-“ half-a-dozen pair!of gloves, 
a pair of silk stockings, and’ garters, for her 
valentines”; indeéd\;Mrs.:.Pepys*seems to 
have been rather,sought after as a valentine, 
ifwemay judge from the diary ; ‘and herhusband, 
in another place, makes’ entry of? the.fact. that 
he has ‘ chosen;my- wife: for “my valentine, 
which will cost me 345.7?No. small; sum in 
those days, though we do*not know, why “ my 
wife” was so expensive a one. Inthe Paston 
during: the 





Letters, too, are. various records; 
Sth century, of valentine: choosi 
giving of’ presents. ORG AE Ben 

In “ Notes and Queries ” wefind an’ entry 
of a written: valentine “of the: year: 1684 in 
rhymé,.the author and’ the sender -being one 
John Sixchall : see: 











sent See! “ 

In secrecy, in my heart’s blood are pent. 
Ye knife I slipt, as I the pen did make, 
And freely bleeds, :and- will do, for your 


sake.” Rea i. 


And so the' valentine was written in the 
blood of the..cut/finger, the faded lines still 
showing the ruby stain ; the manmer'in' which 
Mr. John Birchall turned his:-accident to 
account -being‘eminently praiseworthy and 
ingenious. : 

Early in the next. century we find a peculiar 
and entertaining custom obtaining ground both 
in the United Kingdom, andin many parts of the 
Continent, particularly in Maine and Lorraine. 
On St. Valentine’s Eve the young persons of 
both sexes were used to assemble together, 
and, after writing the names of their respective 
friends, male’:and female, on little billets, in 
equal numbers, they threw theminto tworecep- 


-tacles, and then drew them” out in -pairs, 


lottery-wise, when the two persons. whose 
names were drawn together were valentines to 
each other. It was incumbent on the gentle- 
man to remain bound to the service of his 


valentine for the space of a whole year, until ; 


the next 14th of February, and marriages were 
very often the result of these engagements. 
This was in some measure a revival of the 
chivalrous allegiance of medieval knighthood. 
Misson, a learned traveller at this period, 
writes that ‘‘the man stuck faster to the valen- 
tine that had’ fallen to him than to her to 
whom he had fallen ! ” 

An interesting mention of this habit of 
drawing valentines by lot is to be found in the 
«British Apollo” of January, 1761, where a 
guerist asks, ‘“‘ Supposing he has selected a 
valentine of the fair sex, whether he or she 
ought to make the present?” and, breaking 
into rhyme, concludes :— 


‘“« Suppose I’m her choice, 
And the better to show it, 
My ticket she wears 
That the whole town may know it.” 


These tickets sent to the fair one, it has 
been suggested, might have led to the present 
fashion of sending valentines by post, and 
possibly it is so; but it must not be forgotten 
that, although there was no Post Office (as we 
now know it), there were plenty of messengers 
in very ancient days in England, and written 
valentines were both sent and received, as we 
have stated, soon after the battle of Agin- 
court, A.D. 1415... The practice, however, 
seems to have fallen into disuse in favour of 
drawing valentines by lot, or the chance of a 
first meeting on Valentine’s Day. 

From a collection of the last century valen- 
tines we select the following, which was very 
tastefully cuit out with scissors :-— 


“ Some.draw Valentines by Lot, 

And some’ draw those that they love not ; 

But I draw you, whom I love best, 

And choose you ‘from among the rest. 

«¢ The Ring is round,-and hath no End, | 
“And this I send to you.my-Friend ; 
And if you take, it‘in good part, 
I shall be glad with‘all.my.heart. 

“« But if you-do these lines refuse, , . 

The Paper burn,’ pray-me:excuse. 

Excuse_me now for :being:so bold, 

I should have wrote ‘your name in’ Gold. 
old : rce, as you may think, 
ite: your name with ink.’ 
ROOM—ANN JEBB.” 









:\.In this valentine was aigold’ring, as shown by 
‘| ‘the stitches in the paper; but Miss Jebb married 


a; Mr. Nunnerly,-1788, and became grand- 
mother of one“of, the “ noble’ six hundred of 
the Balaclava charge,” who, on their retiring, 
catried back in ‘safety one of his wounded 
‘officers, and. received the Victoria Cross. I 





have quoted this~ effusion’ at length to show 


-how very little changed, although nearly a 


century has passed, is the style of both the 
rhyme and the reason: the well-worn senti. 
ment, . 
‘“T choose you from among the rest 
Because, my dear, I love you best,” 


is very popular in the present year 1880. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention that 
special provision was made, in the days of 
choosing valentines by lottery, for the chance 
of the 14th of February being Ash Wednesday. 
In case it fell on that-day, the knights and 
ladies were to assemble in the afternoon, 


‘having given the morning to their ‘religious 


duties. In Bailey’s “Dictionary the word 
Valentine is given under two. headings :—tst, 
‘Valentines in England.- About this time 
the birds choose their mates, hence the custom 
of young men and maidens choosing valentines 
or special loving friends.”’ 2nd, ‘‘ Valentines 
in the Church of Rome. On this day saints 
are chosen as patrons.” Apropos of the 
latter, a writer in “‘ Notes and Queries” says 
that in religious communities; in Roman 
Catholic countries, it is quite customary on 
St. Valentine’s Day to draw a billet for the 
ensuing year, which is headed by the name of 
some saint, followed by a list of the virtues 
for which he or she was famous The person 
who draws the billet proposes to imitate the 
virtues of the saint during the coming year. 
The origin of this custom is of remote antiquity, 
and can be traced to heathen times. 

The feast of the Lupercalia was held by the 
old Romans on the 15th of February, at least, 
only two days later than that of the saint. It 
was held in honour of the god Pan; when, 
instead of taking up arms in defence of the 
gentler sex, it was the barbarous custom of 
the young men to run about the strect and 
lash them with whips ; and the women suffered 
without protest because of some superstitious 
fancy as to the special good luck attending the 
custom on that occasion. This feast was also 
kept in honour of Juno; who was called from it 
Februarta, Februalis, aud Februlla, accord- 
ing to Mr. Douce in his illustrations of Shakes- 
peare. In theseearly timesthe names of young 
women were drawn out of a box by young men, 
andit is said that some Christian teachers used 
to substitute the names of saints for those of 
the women ; and that they brought about the 
substition of the 14th day of the month, being 
St. Valentine’s Day, possibly from the very 
appropriateness of the choice, with reference 
to the chivalrous conduct, which led to his 
ultimate martyrdom, as occurring within two 
days of the time of the Lupercalia. The 
heathen rite, however, was not set aside by 
this attempt on the part of the Church to 
supersede it with one less objectionable and 
barbarous; although strenuous the exertions 
made, time after time, to suppress it. St. 
Francis de Sales, in the 17th century, went 
even further than his predecessors, for he even 
condemned the custom of drawing the names 
of living valentines, and strove ‘to substitute 
those of saints, as before remarked, as patterns 
for the imitation of those who drew them. 

There is no English dedication in the name 
of St. Valentine; nor, according |to Mrs. 
Jameson—the best authority on, the subject— 
is there any recognised type, nor style, for re- 
presenting him in religious art. So far as St. 
Valentine’s story. can be gathered from history, 
it seems that he. was put in chains by the 
Emperor Claudius the II., during his persecu- 
tion of the Christians, for having assisted and 
succoured imany of the martyrs. Calpurnius, 
the Prefect of Rome, in whose charge he was 
left, committecl him to the care of Asterius, 
his chief officer. Valentine used the oppor 
tunity to preach to and convert his guar 
from heathenism, and Asterius-was baptised, 
with all his household, by Callistus, who wa 


{fen Bishop of Rome. : On this ‘reaching the 
cars'of the’ Emperor, Valentine was con- 
demned to be beaten with clubs, and after- 
wards beheaded., He suffered on the Flaminian 
Way, February 14th, 270.. The connection: of 
the various customs. I have mentioned with St. 
Valentine is considered to be purely accidental 
by some writers; although it seems not im- 
possible to trace its origin to that source in the 
way before suggested, that St. Valentine hav- 
ing met his death in’ his’ endeavours to shield 
and heip his fellow-Christians, in commemo- 
tation of his chivalrous conduct, his name 
may have been considered a suitable one under 
t)e circumstances; and adopted to give the 
sanction of Christianity to a practice of much 
earlier and heathen origin, which it was found 
impossible to uproot. os 

That well known Norman antiquary 
Frederic Pluquet explains the word “ valen- 
tin” as signifying ‘petit galant’”; and it 
seems that, in the dialect of Normandy,. both 
valentin and galantin are used in this sense, 
galent and vaillant being derived from the 
Latin ‘valens.” The English word “ gal- 
Jant”” combines both the meanings, distin- 
guished the one from the other by the 
differing accentuation. 

In Normandy Valentine’s Day is still’ a 
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' he is, and 
he will be sorry, sure enough!” 

“Why don’t you send for him? . He 
knew his'wife was very ill, and I should 
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great festival, the’ peasantry ‘having a:custom 
of drawing lots for lovers, much ‘resembling 


. those I have.-described.as existing. in the 


middle ages ; so I must, leave to: wiser heads 


than my own.the task of deciding whether 


the word be’ derived from the custom or the 
custom from the word. : oi 

In Norwich’ and Norfolk; the keeping of 
this festival has grown into a universal system 
of giving presents. ‘The principal recipients 
are, I believe, the children of the family; and’ 
the method is, to bring the parcel containing 
the presents to the door of. the house for 
which they are intended, to give a loud rap, 
and then to run away, so that, when the door 
is opened, no one is to be seen. . From recent, 


accounts I should imagine’ that, in Norwicli 
especially,’ the festival: was’ more kept than’} 


anywhere else'in England. 
"The allusions. ‘to valetitines are’ frequent in 
English Classics, from Chaucer to ‘Goldsmith.: 
Shakespeare: makes poor Ophelia sing— 
“Good morrow! "tis St: Valentine’s-day, * 
All in the morning betime, 
And I, a maid ’at’your window, 
To be your valentine!” 


“ In America St. Valentine’s Day is univer- 
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flowers, ;-ealled ja; valentine, : being: veryilarge. 

Grown’ people‘ encourage the practice of send: 

ing ‘them. for, the. purpose - of ,amusing’: the“ 
children, rather, of course, than: for. their own 

edification. In England there, has. been a 

slight revival of. the ‘custom’ of - sending ‘a- 
valentine in the shape of a’;present,.and last 

year in the shops such small articles. as purses, 

portemonaies, fans, fancy neckties, were to be. 
seen put up in ornamental’ boxés,’ ready’ for 

transit by mail. ~If this’ good’ custom: is 

revived, the more. that’ the: useful supers 

sedes the merely ornamental the better.: 

That this is the opinion’of our.accomplished © 
artist, M. E. E., is: seen: froth . her. picture, 
where two girls have received jthe. useful 
present of some pairs of gloves, which probably 
cost the sender no more than the pretty but 
flimsy and useless trifles which crowd the. shop 
counters and windows. It would be a pleasant 
and praiseworthy custom to make St. Valen- 


| tine’s Day a season of good deeds, expressing 


the feelings by them far more éloquently than 
in high-flown sentiments or silly rhymes. It: 
might be a time when charitable gifts were 
sent, and when the poor and the friendless 
might be helped, without superseding the fun 


sally observed ; the sums spent on the won-:| and*the’frolic of the young. 


z ° . . $F] y. 
derful concoctions of whitepaper, satin and‘/*  ° 
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‘What friends have they 2” he're-: “Let me‘die, too. Oh; mamma! 


peated, impatiently. dn 
“T never heard of any. There’s a 


Jlittle-boy—Paul they call him, and: he is 


boarding at the Rev. James Venn’s.” _ 
_‘*Couldn’t have a better man “than 
Mr. Venn. Send for him, and‘he’ll in- 
struct you what to do. Good morning ! 


| I must be off; I’m rather late on‘m 


rounds to-day.”’ 
Two days after his wife’s death Jasper 
returned, and then he found the blinds 
of the house drawn down, Phillis already 
in her coffin, and the funeral arrange- 
ments progressing under the supervision’ 


tall 2S | of the curate, 
Wy much. A‘; 
i 


- YLoud”and* demonstrative ‘were the 
Wwidower’s: laments. :He flung himself 
on his knees beside the bed’; he clasped 
the thin cold hand of the sleeping figure, 
called it his ‘‘ beautiful Phillis,’’ his 
‘“‘dear departed angel.’’? He moved the 


| landlady to copious tears with his out- 
| burst of dramatic grief. 


Mr. Venn called in at the moment, 


hardly think he has gone far away,’’ ; leading little Paul by the hand, and he, 


said the doctor. 

“T don’t know his address. Mrs. 
Meade may have had it, but’ she never 
told me.”’ 

“How long has Mr. Meade been 
absent 2”? \' 

“Two days.’’ ; 

‘Are there any friends of the family 
whom you could consult ?’’ The doctor 
Was drawing on‘his gloves; he was 
anxious, to get off to his next patient, 
for his ‘list was overcrowded; his daily 
tound a long and harassing one. ' 


likewise, was much impressed by the 
frantic distress of the heart-broken 
widower. He was even vexed with ‘his 
pupil because he returned his step- 
father’s demonstrative embrace with a 
chilly kiss, never even raising his eyes 
to him as ‘he rushed past to’gaze at the 


“dear face in the coffin. 


At that piteous sight the child was 
not unmoved, however.’ Tears streamed 
down his:cheeks, his little’ frame trem- 
bled, and he- besought- his dead mother 
to take him with her. ie ee 


why did you leave me? Come back— 


come back to yourown Paul.’ 

Jasper waved his hand grandly to the 
landlady. ay 

“Take the child away, Mrs. Morti- 
mer ; hé grows intemperate in his grief, 
and does’not:know what .he says. The 
excitement will do him: harm; and, be- « 
sides, I -wish to consult Mr. Venn.”’ 

So Paul was. dragged away, to be 
petted and consoled. by ‘the good-na- 
tured Mrs. Mortimer. 

As soon _as-they were alone, Jasper 
held out his hand ‘to. the’ curate with 


effusive warmth. 


“* Thank you:so much, my dear sir, 


for the trouble: you have taken during 


my unfortunate absence. But you were 
too frugal, sir, in your orders to the 
tradespeople, There shall be ‘no stint 
in the outlay.” My wife shall have a 
funeral worthy of her.’’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Meade, I ordered 
what I supposed consistent; but as’ I 
had no one to advise me, it is more than 
probable I have not exactly anticipated 
your wishes.’’ ” 

“‘ All shall be rectified now—thanks 
to you all the same.’’ i 

Thus Phillis was followed to the ceme- 
tery with more pomp and ‘show: than 
might have ‘been expected from former 
events in her history.’ PAG 

The ‘hearse went forth with nodding 
plumes, scarfs fluttered, and gloves 
were' handed’ round.:‘ One: mourning 
‘coach‘held: the drooping widower, clad 
in‘a’-costly suit’ ‘of! black,: with an ‘irre- 
proachable square of deep black-bor- 
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dered cambric pressed to his eyes, and | who was called to him when the accident | the will, I’H tell you what tu say. I 
little shivering Paul, who sat in the {| happened, remained to watch the case. | shall leave everything to the ‘cub.’”’ 

furthest corner from his step-father, too | He broke the truth to him’ cautiously, “‘T don’t understand you, sir; don’t 
weak and limp and miserable even to! and asked ifhe had anyrequests to make. | trifle at this solemn moment. What 
shed any more tears. ‘‘That means, I suppose, there isn’t | ‘cub’ do you mean ?’’ said the doctor, 


The other mourning coach held the | much chance for me ?”’ in a tone of pave reproof. 
Rev. James Venn and his two sons,{| Anominousshake of the doctor’shead| ‘Jasper smiled grimly. 


Frederick and Walter. by 3 was the reply. 

Yet, with all his mite. BS 
obtrusive sh 
and outward show 
af .grief, it would 
be hard to say 
how much or how 
little Jasper 
Meade really was 
touched hy his 
wife’s death. 

The very day 
after the funeral 
he took flight 
again, finding the 
lodgings ‘“un- 
bearable’’ just 
then, he said. 

He went back 
to Paris to rejoin 


“I forgot, you don’t know him by that 

a name—it was a 
pet one of my own 
invention. The 
‘cub’ is my step- 
son, Paul Tench, 
my poor wife's 
child by her first 
marriage. I leave 
everything tohim, 
for her sake. She 
was a true wife to 
me, and far too 
good for such a 
wretch. Doctor, 
I have been a 
great fool in my 
time, and this is 
the ending ; just 
what I deserved.” 
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the friends with call Ne AW AAS a A paroxysm of 
whom he had Aaah \ANAWINERNS WSN MOXY pain came on, 
before been a RUF) (YAN ah \ O\\ and, for a time 


making holiday 
there; nor did he 
make his appea - 
ance at Mr.. 
Mortimer’s for a 
whole month. 

It would be 
weary work 
having to 
chronicle Jasper 
Meade’s_ doings 
after his wife's 
death. Indeed, 


but little profit \ 
WWW j ° 
ACS Mortimer ; you 


Jasper’s frame 
was convulsed 
with agony. The 
doctor stood 
watching, and 
applying reme- 
dies, until the fit 
“of anguish was 
over. 

On a table lay 
the written will, 
pens and ink be- 
side it. 

“Call up Mrs. 
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could be drawn 
from the study of INQ AS and she can wit- 
such an _ etratic AiR : E ZZ \Y ness, and I will 
career; and as, i SS . sign it at once. 
alas! there is but Another fit like 
little to relate in that would finish 
his favour, very me completely,” 
few words need gasped Jasper. 
be added to his The will was 
history. duly signed and 
The slight re- witnessed, and 
straint Phillis not a minute too 
held over him soon. Ere long, 
being withdrawn, the wretched 
he plunged madly man’s mind was 
into excess, and raging in wild 
carried out the delirium that but 
unbridled desires deepened and, 
of his own will. — darkened ~ until 
He rode, he the end. 
speculated, he The money 
gambled. He bet Jasper left was 
with betting-men, yi ys eA eh ‘tae ee . .., gathered up and 
drank with one ‘HE WOULD READ POETRY ALOUD TO HER.” as safely invested 
drinking-men, ee _ for. little Paul 
and it is more than probable would soon| ‘‘ Am I really going to die?’ { Tench. Guardians were appointed, and 
have run through the ten.thousand; ‘I would seriously advise you to pre-. the Rev. James Venn was allowed £150 
pounds and again have found himself a} pare for the worst, and settle all business ; year, to keep and educate the boy. 
penniless bankrupt. But.an accident | matters‘at once.” ‘ | Thus Paul’s prospects in life became 
cut short his career of reckléss folly. =| ‘Make my will, I suppose?’’ asked | very different from what appeared pro- 
Returning home from the races one | he, impatiently. ate bable only a few months before. 
evening, in riotous spirits, His horse} ‘‘ Yes, while there is time.” era a 
suddenly stumbled, threw him head-| ‘Then drawout a rough draft, doctor. » «CHAPTER XIV. 
foremost on the stony-road, arid he was | It doesn’t need lawyers or actuaries to| |. . FIFTEEN YEARS AFTERWARDS. 
injured so. seriously that he was carried ! settle my affairs. Ihave spent enough| In a dramatic representation, marvel- 
to his lodgings a dying mah. Thedoctor,! money on them already. Draw out! lous cffects are brought about by scene 
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shifting. The accessories on thé stage” 
arealtered—the old rickety house is gone, 
and a fair mansion stands in‘its place. 

The scenery is changed, lights are 
ee shadows are less impérvious, 
and we are not surprised when‘the ‘hero 
or heroine appears on the stage -looking 
years older than they did in the last act. 

A painter can’ produce much the 
same effect on his canvas. With his 
glowing brush he can give us leading 
glimpses of the boy—the man. With a.]}:: 
few sketches he can demonstrate’-som 
grand educational representation of a’). 
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“progress through life’? and a vivid 


imagination will readily fill up the inter- | - 


vals between. 


_But with pen and ink the case is dis- 
similar. 


elaborate painting. 

Were such aids at hand, Paul Tench 
should make his appearance as a youth 
duly plunging in ‘the mazes. of erudition 
under the skilful guidance of the curate, 

We would give a glimpse of him in 
the midst of the curate’s. household, 
where he found a happy home, and was 
treated like one of the curate’s own 
children, 

There was not the slightest perceptible 
difference in his surroundings to point 
out he was only a ‘stray bird’’ in the 
parent nest. 

If anything, Mrs. Venn’s voice took a 
softer tone when she spoke to little 
Paul. Was there any dainty, or toy, 
or book for the children, nicer than the 
rest, it was always selected for Paul. 

Orphan though he was, he had a 
mother in the curate’s wife, brothers and 
a sister in the curate’s children. He 
played with the boys at cricket and 
foothall—argued, quarrelled, and made 
friends with them again, in genuine boy- 
hood’s fashion. ; 

Then, in the quiet summer evenings, 
Annis and he would leave the noisy 
boys, and steal away into.the curate’s 
quiet study at the back of the house. He 
would read poetry aloud to her, until 
they both, children though they were, 
would grow so intensely absorbed’ in the 
reading, that they would forget.their 
individuality in sympathy withthe joys 
or sorrows of some ‘‘ladye fair’’ or 
knight of olden story. With these two 
or three glimpses of Paul’s life, the 
temainder might easily be supplied, and 
the history made complete. 

There was one deep-shadow in the 
Picture. 

Death had entered the happy house- 
hold but a short time before, and.had 
taken away the loving ‘“ home-mother,”’ 
the curaté’s wife.. She had fallen a 
victim to fever, caught while visiting a 
dying parishioner. 


or the rest, the allowance made for 


Paul had considerably increased Mr. 
enn’s income, kept’ away the grinding 
hand of poverty, and relieved him of 


many cares.’ And nowa still brighter: 


smile of prosperity had come to him. 
He had received the preferment in the 
church he so well deserved, and, was 
Made vicar of 
suburban parish; - 


(Zo be continued.) 


There is no background of 
sylvan luxuriance, no visible sketch of 
face or form, no gorgeous colouring, no. 


Oldacre, a populous : 
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: EH JEFORE boiling meat of any kind what- 
ever, we should always ask ourselves one ques- 
tion, and that is, ‘Do I want to keep the 
goodness .in this meat, or do I want to get 
the goodness out of it:?”” It is on the answer 
we give, that our course must depend. 

If the'meat’ is to be eaten, we want to 
keep the: goodness in it. We shall not 
be able to manage this entirely, for, with all 
our care, some of it will escape into the 
water, but we may preserve a great deal of it. 
And the best means we can adopt for this 
purpose is to surround the meat as quickly as 
possible'with a kind: of shield, through which 
the juices cannot escape. 

We all know that’ an egg when broken in a 
cup is liquid. If this same egg be turned into 
a saucepan containing boiling water it will in 
three minutes be quite different, for the white 
part will be solid. Now, there is in meat a 
great deal of the same substance that white of 
egg is composed of—that 1s, albumen, the 
peculiar property of which 1s that heat makes 
it solid. When, therefore, we plunge meat 
into boiling water, the albumen in it becomes 
Solid, just as the white of an egg does. Of 
course the part that is nearest to the hot 
water, that is, the outside, gets hard first, and 
this makes our shield. After the meat has 


‘boiled for five minutes, or a little less, it is 
quite surrounded with a covering that will 


keep in the goodness that we so much want to 
preserve. 

If any one doubts the truth of this, let her 
take a little piece of raw ‘beef, divide it into 
halves, and put.one half into cold water and 
the other into boiling water. In one minute 
the cold water will be tinged with red—the 
goodness will have begun to escape from the 
meat. The boiling, water will be very nearly 
the colourit was before. If the beef is allowed 
to lie in the cold water for about half an hour, 


. the water will be quite red and the meat will 


be white ; its juice will have passed. into the 
water, and it will be valueless for nourishing 
purposes. It is on this account that, when 


we want to make ‘beef-tea, we put the beef to: 
soak for awhile in cold water to draw out. the. 
| goodness, before we put it into.ajar to be placed 


in a saucepan of water to simmer till it is done, 


* ‘We must nof' suppose, however, that, when 
we have got our ‘shield round’ the ‘meat, we: 
are to let it keep‘on boiling till it is sufficiently 


.| cooked... If we did this, the meat would be 


shield all the’ way through, and that- would 
make unnecessarily hard work’ both for ‘our 
teeth and our digestions. . What we want is, 


-|'not only to keep in the goodness, but to:make:. 


he meat tender... This can’ be done only by 


gentle stewing. “We must therefore proceed 


dn this way. First we plunge our nieat into’ 


e fast boiling water ; it instantly stops‘boil- 


"ing, for the cold meat cools the liquid, so we’ 


bring it to the boiling point again as quickly 
as we can, let it boil for five minutes, then . 
draw it back..to..a cooler place, puta wine- 
glassful of cold: water into it to lower the 
temperature, and keep it simmering gently till 
it is done. 
. If we had a thermometer at hand to. put 
into the water, we should find that when it was 
boiling, the quicksilver rose to 212 deg. 
When the saucepan was drawn back and the 
cold water'put.in, the quicksilver would fall to 
180 deg., and it-is at this point it should be 
kept all the time. . 
. I know of nothing more difficult than to 
persuade inexperienced cooks of the fact that 
meat is made tender by gentle . simmering and 
hard by quick boiling. 
Somehow it seems as if, when the water in 
the saucepan is galloping away, progress is 
being made, and»the meat will be done some- 


‘time; whilst, when it simmers only, things 


seem almost at:a standstill. I have again and 
again explained this to pupils, as I thought, in 
the clearest manner, and then, ifI turned 
away for alittle time, I should. be sure .to 
find the water boiling hardon my return. At 
last I have come to look upon those who can 
calmly allow meat to simmer, instead of boil, 
with a great'deal.of respect, as being far on. 
the way to make. ‘good cooks. ~ 

The rule: applies to all fresh meat,—beef, 
mutton, pork,‘poultry, and fish, When once 
we understand.the general rule, we do not 
kina cookery book to see how 
are cooked. The rule is for 
mutton, a leg of mutton, a 
chicken, or a Salmon, we must treat them all 
alike—first surround the meat with acoat of 
mail to keep in the goodness, and then simmer 
it gently till done. 

I know very-well that it is very uncommon 
to observe this rule, so far as fish is concerned. 
But I know of nio:reason why this should be. 
It is true, fish does not contain so much albu- 
it ;: but it contains a little, and this, 
when hardened, ‘will help to keep in the good- 
ness, ‘The only ‘exception should be with 









‘mackerel, which may be put into warm water, 


because the skin is so delicate that boiling 
water would’cause it to break. 

One would think, to hear people talk, that 
boiling was One ‘of the commonest processes 
in cookery. | The fact is that, when cookery is 
understood, real boiling is very uncommon, 
excepting for a few minutes at atime. If we 
used words that really expressed what we 
mean, we should say “ simmered” rabbit and 


- « simmered.” beef, instead of “ boiled”’ rabbit 


and «‘boiled” beef. Boiling, as applied to 
meats, is useful chiefly for hardening the out. 


‘ 
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side to keep in the goodness and for reducing 
_ liyuid to make sauces. 

As soon as the water boils, after the meat 
is put in, it should be.well skimmed. The 
_ impurities that are in the meat are dissolved 
by the hot water, and they rise to the surface 
in the form of scum. If this is not taken 
off at once, it will sink again and make the 
meat a.bad. colour, so it will, be well to watch 
for the scum and take it off as quickly as it 
appears; a little salt thrown into the liquid 
. will help it to rise. The earliest scum should 

be thrown away, but in alittle while the fat of 
the meat will melt and rise, and this should 
be taken off and carefully preserved, for there 
is no fat that we can get that is so useful for 
frying as the skimmings of saucepans. Of 
that I shall.have to speak when we are talking 
of frying meat. 

The time that meat should simmer must, 
as in roasting, vary with the thickness 
of the joint. The safe general rule for 
beef and mutton is a quarter of an hour 
‘tothe pound and a quarter of an hour over. 
When meat is very thick and solid, half an 
hour over may be allowed. When meat is to 
be pressed under a weight, and eaten cold, 
half an hour per pound will not be too long 
for it tosimmer.. Pork and salt meat should 
have twenty minutes per pound, and fish ten 
minutes per pound, and ten minutes over if it 
is thick. “The time should always be counted 
from the moment the meat is drawn back, after 
it has been surrounded by its shield. This, 
therefore, must be considered, and. allowance 

_ Made for the time the water will take to boil 
again after the meat has cooled it. 

This general rule of putting meat into boil- 
ing water holds good for fresh meat only. A 
difference must be made with salted meat. 
Salt gets into the pores of the meat and needs 
to be drawn out a little before the shield 
surrounds the joint, or the meat would be hard. 


Therefore salted meat should be put into , 


lukewarm instead of boiling water, or, if it has 
been very strongly salted, it may even be put 
into cold water. 
brought to the boiling point, be skimmed, 
and be left to boil for five minutes, and boiled 
twenty minutes per pound and twenty minutes 
over. ; : 

I must -not- forget to mention one thing. 
When I was speaking of roasting meat I said 
that beef and mutton should hang as long as 


possible before being put down to the fire. | 


It is not so with meat that is to be boiled. 
If meat on the point of turning were boiled, it 
would neither taste well nor look well, and, 
more ‘than that, the liquor in which it was 


cooked would be good for nothing.” rE le 


I hope no one would ever think of throwing 
away the liquor in which fresh meat had been 
boiled. As I said a little while ago, dowhat 
we will, some of the goodness of the meat will 
have gone into it, and this must not be wasted. 
We English have the character of being the 
most wasteful cooks in the world, and the 
greatest benefit that would follow the spread 
"of the knowledge of cookery would be that 

" theré’'would not be so much waste, The meat 
liquor must be poured at once into a clean 
earthenware pan and kept in a cool place till 


wanted. “Excellent soup may afterwards be: 








iT 
1 
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The liquid may then be | 





made of it, or it may be used instead of water 
for gravy and sauces, The only precaution 
that is necessary in order to keep it good is to 
boil it every day in warm weather, and every 
three or four days in cold weather. The 
worst of ‘salt meat is that the liquor can 
seldom bé used again in this way, and espe- i 


cially when saltpetre has been plentifully used .| - 


to redden salt meat. The best thing that we 
can do after salt meat has been, boiled is, to 
taste the liquor, and if it,is very salt; to throw 
it away ationce. If saltpetre has been 
sparingly used, the liquor may serve. for pea 
or lentil soup, but for-no: other kind. 


So’ much for ‘boiling’ meat... And now for | 


vegetables, The-majority’of these :should be 
thrown into plenty” of fast’ ‘boiling. ..'salted 
water, and boiled’with the lid off the. pan. 
If this can be ‘done, and the - vegetables 
are of moderate age, they will” be- sure 
to be a good colour.’ Sometimes, when they 
have to be cooked on an open range, the ‘fire 
is smoky, and, therefore, the lid must be put 
on. They will not then be of such a good 
colour. Closed ranges are, however, becoming 
every day more usual amongst us, and with 
them there need be no difficulty in preserving 
the colour of vegetables. An exception 
to the general rule of putting vegetables into 
boiling water is made in the case of old 
potatoes, which should be, put into cold water 
and gently stewed. New potatoes may, how- 
ever, be put into boiling water like the rest. 
PHILLIS BROWNE. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
. CLEAR SHINING AFTER RAIN. 





‘* WHAT- 
EVER can 
be the 


of this?”’ 
said Mrs. 
Oxley, 
after a 
moment’s 
amazed 
silence. 


al 
reer ort 


Hey 


puna 


taken by 
MK Surprise, 
Gy Nay all?” said 
ATTACK NER wy} ait, SS 
aa) Kati, 
i A i though 
her own 
heart owned to a seéret tremior.” 
- *T hope there may be nothing .more 
than that,’’ rejoined her papa. . ‘lam 
much .afraid that. something is wrong. 
However, if. the boy: says nothing, we 
will not,. His repert.when it comes will 


show whether.he has .been trying to 


redeem himself.”?" 

““« Unstable as water thou shalt not 
excel,’ ought to be poor Frank’s motto,” 
said Mrs.’ Oxley. ‘‘ For all his‘fine quali- 
ties he is’so ‘little to be“dépended upon:” 

Nothing was more “irritating-“to- Kate 
than to hear ‘het ddol-‘called.- ‘tpoor 





meaning |. 


‘* He is’ 








Frank”’ in, that sense. To the con- 


tented, joyous feeling of a minute: ago, 
succeeded ;a. miserable, appreliensiye, 
fretted condition of mind, that made her, 
when she was the subject of it, feel like 
a frightened porcupine, all alive to rebut 
distasteful approaches with her quills, 
She would. have: hurried. after’ Frank 
and sought an explanation, but she was 
called upon to render the same for the 
details of the extraordinary little memo- 
randum her papa held in his hand. She 
would have met the questioning cheerily 
if it had not been for this sudden em- 
bittering; as it was, the information she 
gave as to how she had procured the 
law-writing, for whom she had plied the 
busy needle, was so flat and insipid, that 
though her father was highly gratified 
with her, her mother hardly knew 
whether to be vexed or pleased. 

“Tt has been very good and praise- 

worthy of you, Katie, I appreciate all 
that; but, my dear, I should be sorry if 
you had forgotten what was due to-your- 
self, and you know if it were .to get 
known, or Mrs. Walters were to mention 
that she had employed you, there might 
be a great deal of talk that one wouldn’t 
like you to be the subject of. People 
might imagine us worse off than we 
are.’' 
“Don’t be uneasy, mamma, I have 
done everything in a safe way, and, do 
you know, when I came to set about it, 
I found there wasn’t half the humiliation 
in it one might have expected. At any 
rate, if you sacrifice everything to dig- 
nity, dignity will reward you by starving 
you.” 

‘However did you manage to keep 
the law papers a secret ?”’ 

**T locked them up, and did almost all 
the copying bynight. Ifyou had known 
you would not have allowed me, so I felt 
quite justified.”’ 

“*There is one comfort; Katie, now | 
have found out, you will not be able to 
blind me again.”’ 

“T shall not wish; but you must for. 
give me this once, for basn’t Frank been 
worth it all ?”’ 

. “Yes! it is an unspeakable relief to 

jthink that now we can send him back 
again. Oh, Katie! if he had half your 
purpose and strength of character.” 

‘‘What she has done shall be laid up 
in this family as a memorial ‘of her,” 
said her papa. 

Katie felt glad to get away, that she 
might seek her mortified drofégé; but 
he entered, cap in hand, a brisk applica- 
tion of soap and water having evidently 
been in used to remove the traces of 
tears: He-came up, hesitatingly, to 
his sister and kissed her. 

. “Tt has been very kind of you,” he 
said; “I thank you, dear; but dont 
please use that money over me. I cant 
have you do it, any way. Papa may 
make of me whatever he likes.”’ | 

‘‘T think you make to your sisters 
kindness a very strange acknowledg 
ment,” said Mr. Oxley; but Katie, 
touched with the deep feeling underlyins 
his tones, wondered at her papa? 
asperity. ae 

Frank went, out, no, doubt to see some 
of his early friends, and stayed away t! 
bed-time, a perfectly novel method of 
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disposing of himself on the first day of 
the holidays. 
Everyone made their own. 


but nothing was said to him. =~. 


When Katie went late to her own room, 


she crept into his. She meant ‘to say, 


“Frank, if there is any trouble in your 
heart, do not be afraid to tell it me,’ 
and she did say so; but he never opened’ 


his eyes nor stirred when she kissed: him, 
and she knew certainly, that he was ‘pre- 
tending to be asleep, for the pillow.was 
wet with his tears....5o.she sought: hers 
and bedewed it likewise in’ sill el 
sympathy, for now; she :felt’ suré that 
wa it Frank“had 












something was wrong,’th 


not behaved himselfas he ought to have 


done in obedience~to that earnest ‘‘ Re- 
member,”’ 


her heart never foreshadowed ‘anything’ 


which should bring “disappointment. to . 


her hopes. FAB ads = 
But the postman, who with it 
hand deals out so many varied’emoti 
as he pursues the even tenor of ‘his’ way. 
and deals them out unconcernedly, 
brought her share of| disappointment in 
the morning; such a quota as had never 
before fallen toher, They were all'sitting 
in the little back-parlour, when the post- 
man arrived, bringing Frank’s report,— 
only Frank’s report, as if that were 
enough at one time, but as soon as that 
young gentleman recognised the head 
master’s handwriting he would have 
made his exit had not his father 
prevented him. With the report, which, 
scholarship aside, was a painful evi- 
dence, was a note from Dr. March. 
Part. of it was as follows: ‘We re- 
gret to say that only our regard: for 
your feclings and wish to deal: gently 
with your son has saved him from the 
disgrace of expulsion. He is leaving 
this term at your pleasure, but had it 
been otherwise we must have declined to 







receive him, for his conduct is so dis- ; 


orderly as to occasion continual dis- 
quictude to the master and myself, 
and to have a mischievous effect on the 
other boys. He had won many marks in 
classics, modern languages and algebra, 
but has forfeited them all in punishment 
‘or infraction of rules. It is due to him 
to say that none of these offences, 
morally considered, are of a grave cha- 
racter, but his love of popularity, impa- 
tience of control, and inability to restrain 
himself, make him to be, not occasionally 
but frequently, in error.’’ 

Foor Kate! when this letter was read, 
she felt as if everything was swimming 
before her eyes, and even the chair she 
was sitting upon was swimming away 
with her on it. She heard a great burst- 
ing sob from Frank, and presently her 
papa carried her to the sofa, and her 
heart was beating with a rapidity that 
she thought must soon prove fatal. As 
Soon as she could bear it she was put to 
bed, and she heard them send away for 
the; doctor. But the palpitation ‘soon 
subsided, and she lay very still, chiefly 
desiring neither to speak nor to be 
spoken to. The doctor after seeing her 
said that she must be kept very quiet. 
There was nothing radically wrong, but 
her system was very low, and must have 


comment, | 


ay. 
hat’ 





sustained a shock. If she had no return 


‘alarm, she might ‘rise in a ‘day or two, 
“come downstairs. Katie cared’ little 
what he said. “She felt the secret revolt 
that: many do feel on ‘being treated 
physically for a mental ailment. 


‘alone, her. mamma imagining that’ so 


‘she would’ be more likely to,sleep.. Frank,’ 


‘who had been’ watching his, opportunity, ‘}: 


stole ‘in: He came and 1 


“head. on her pillow. Peace 
 £°Oh,; Katie, forgive me! 


aid-his penitent 


mel? 





disappointed me! Oh, bit- 


@vheart, the boy stole away, 


% and broke his' passionate, impulsive grief 





But he little .knew how’ the punishment 
het ‘unforgivin: a: dealt him 











rsel 8 
Rate RG ee longer calm, but 
writhing. The ‘shadows of: the “night 
closed around her. *’ Frank went to-bed, 
"but he did not come-to her'with his sor- 
rowful ‘‘ Good night.’” She heard every 
dull sound from his room with a painful 
distinctness. She knew when he was in 
bed. She heard him sobbing. She 
heard her mamma comforting him, and 
she thought. of the words;; ‘‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth."’ She 
‘wondered who could: ever comfort her, 
the heartless, unforgiving one! 


the silence broken by sobs. She couldn’t 
bear it. Every sob cut her like a knife. 
Grief was always very violent with Frank. 
She crept out of bed, put on her dressing- 
gown, and tottered rather than walked 
to his room. The boy did not know it 
was she till he felt her arms around him, 
| and his head upon her breast. 

‘Oh, Katie, why did you come?’’ he 
cried. ‘They said you ‘must keep so 
still. Oh! I didn’t think you’d hear 
me. Why did youcome?’”? ~ 

“To take you to my- heart again, 
my poor Frank. Forgive my cruel 
repulse.”’ 

“‘It was no more than I might have 
expected.” - 


‘Well, don’t sob and go on in this 
way; it will never mend matters, I 
must have you my own bright, buoyant 
Frank again, even if I can’t have you 
senior wrangler!’’ and. she laughed 
nervously at ‘the old conceit, now made 
to appear a conceit indéed, 

‘““T cannot be the same Frank again,’’ 
said the boy solemnly; ‘‘I have sinned. 
But oh, Katie! I went on without 
thinking! ”’ 

‘‘T don’t want you to be the same 
Frank, for then you would not be good ; 
but let us try to get over this soré disap- 
pointment. Wehave both’ of us many 
faults to speak to God about, and must 
ask forgiveness for Christ’s sake. Do 
let us, in our neparare rooms, try to be 
quiet with Him for awhile, Frank.”’ 


believe. Dear Katie, good night! I 


of the symptoms, that occasioned: the: 


“but:must not be allowed: immediately to: Her:. mar 
: .| night, thought that she was much more 


> Ohy Kati I deserve: 
-all' the: head ‘master says; but forgive 
and ‘don’t let either of us | ciiqzras: Are ueanyre.. she answered 
forget to pray for what we so much wish.”? |’ , 
Yet with all her sorrow, and ‘perplexity, : 


“where it might~ not’ disturb ‘her- quiet: 







Ati]; 
last all was still; but again:she heard*| 


| hate myself for causing you so much 
if trouble.”’ 


1 She:returned to her bed unnoticed. 
|'Her-..mamma,.on leaving her for the 


tranquil ;. but ‘the.tranquillity was more 
|in- seeming. than in anything else—for © 


a rilment. “| during the two days she kept her room 
-.. Some time after this visit she was left’ 


“she seemed: : 
-of thought and feeling. 

.Condemning herself. so. strongly, she 
had’ no harsh judgment to’ pass on 
Frank’; indeed, «shé . felt. as’ if; she 


to live through as many years 


h 





_|cwere rightfully a sharer.-of. his -pen- 


ance, ‘drinking of .his humiliation, as 
‘if-her place was to lic in the dust beside 
-him-—not for that one moment’s cruelty 
|-alone, but for the ambition and self-will 
|. mingling With the affection, and not able 
.|:to-bear the frustration and the thwarting. 
‘| Allthis had brought her downto.his level, 
‘\had made her hisicompanion in distress, 
‘| xatherithanchis censor... 2 
“, Netforall*her renewed'tendethess to 
he:-boy felt. the wrong:-he had 
doné:and the pain he had ‘given‘her so 
|yacutely that his parents feared théjresult 
. Would be. an,illness. ‘They treated ‘him 
judiciously, trying to pour balm. in’ the 
‘wound that must..not_be~closed un- 
‘dressed; but he felt that though :others 
might forgive’ him, ‘he. neyer. could: for- 
give himself. In two days’ Katie! was 
up, though not .permitted‘to descend the 
stairs.. She was shivery, given’ to-flush- 
ing, and appeared: to be. very’ much 
‘|. Shaken...’ Frank haunted’ her ‘like a 
shadow,- or remained in his own-‘room 
with his:-books, not that they were much 
‘of/a-diversion;to him. 30" 
-.,One. evening, while. things were in 


this position, Mr. Walmer <called,: and 








was received by Mrs..Oxley.-) 

|<“ T only heard-to. day of Katie’s ‘ill- 

|. ness,’”“he’said, “and I felt“very’much 
concerned... ;J.am glad you. think her so 
much better.. You have Frank at home, 
too; I should like to see him, your 

| bright boy.!:" I hope he bids fair to be 
your good boy, Mrs. Oxley.”’ - 

‘Oh, I believe he is good at heart; 
but, Mr. Walmer, we are all in sad 
trouble here,’ and then came the whole 
story; including a great deal that Mr. 
Walmer knew long before she did. . 

Me did not let that transpire, how- 
‘ever, and when, in conclusion, she said, 
‘And now, Mr. Walmer, they are 
both so distressed, I don’t know what is 
to be done; I tremble for Frank as much 
as for Katie, he is so uncontrolable,”’ 
he expressed his entire sympathy ‘with 
her, and his hope that blessed’ fruits 
might grow from the young bianches 
that had been so sharply wounded. He 
entreated also to see them, that he might 
do what he could towards comforting and 
strengthening them. He should like to 
see Katie first. Mrs. Oxley had not 
given him to understand how completely 
the two were reconciled, so he imagined 
that he should have to assume the office 
of peacemaker. Knowing Katie’s tem- 
perament, ‘he supposed that the object 
of her devotion having proved unworthy 
of ‘it, her resentment would: be very 
strong, and it would be.no easy matter 


“It would be the best we could: do, I | to allay it. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Loris} Yes they were lovers. You 
could have told that at a glance; that is, 
if you had been anywhere’ near to have 
obtained a glance. But there wasn’t an eye 
to see them here in this leafy wee harbour 
“o’erhung by wild woods thickening green,” 
into which their boat had drifted, or been im- 
pelled, and now lay still enough, only gently 
rising and falling with every pulse-beat of the 
placid river—no eye, save that of a crocus- 
billed blackbird, who trilled his song on an 
adjoining trée. But love tas nothing new to 
him : he had a nest of his own anda bride of 
his own, and everything around him, breathed 
of life and love on this joyous June morning. 

Fredabel Smith and Harold Gordon had 
been lovers for nearly a year, yet, lover-like, 
they were never tired of telling.eachother the 
tender tale, the old, old story,’ ever old yet 
ever new. It was of love and a‘iappy future 
they were talking even now, he supporting her 
with his manly arm, and she leaning on him 
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as her true and strong protector. And Freda 

was all the world to Harold, his darling, his 
betrothed, his wife that would be ; at all 
events, he had solemnly vowed he would 
never wed another. They had first met in 
the Highlands of Scotland, where she was 
travelling with her father, a retired half-pay 
officer of the navy, in somewhat delicate 
health, with nothing to support his daughter 
and himself in life save his meagre half-pay, 
with little to leave her when he died save his 
blessing. Young Harold’s intimacy with this 
officer soon ripened into a lasting friendship ; 
with his daughter, as we have already seen, 
into something very much sweeter and dearer. 
It was but change of air and scene, so the 
doctors told him, that Captain Smith needed 
to make him strong again. Yet he was: just 
delicate enough to cause him to prefer a seat 
in an easy carriage to walking, and lounging 
beside “a sea-coal fire of an autumn evening 
to strolling out’ of doors in the moonlight. 
With the lovers it was otherwise. Every day 
there was some new scene to- be visited, and 
Freda was never tired wandering with Harold 
over the purple heathy moorlands, or climbing 
the giant hills, or seated on a rock, by some 
lonely loch or mountain tarn, listening. en- 
thralled to the strange stories Harold told her 
of his wild, romantic Jand. . 

Thus the summer wore away. The autumn 
tints that gilded the trees like sunset’s glow 
faded away, and the leaves fell, and winds 
from the cold Nor’land warned the invalid that 
he must seek for softer, sunnier climes. And 
the hearts of Freda and Harold felt as if 
they’d surely break when they had to whisper 
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that sad wee word 
** Adieu.” They 
would write to 5 
each other, of 
course, daily, that would be something; and 
never for a single minute would they cease to 
think of each other, and when winter and 
spring was past, and Freda with her father 
returned from Italy, Harold had promised 
that, for her sake, he would leave even Scot- 
land for a time and come and liye near her, in 
order to be as much as possible in her sweet 
society. 

And so we find them now afloat on the 
Thames. Having only his daughter’s happi- 
ness at heart, Captain Smith places no obstacle 
to the visits of Harold, who assures him that 
‘in due time he feels certain he will obtain his 
father’s consent to make Freda his wife. 

Not so romantic as the wilds of the Scottish 
Highlands, but sweetly pretty, nevertheless, is 
the scenery around them on this beautiful June 








morning. The gloaming hour is called the 


hour of love—it is then that lovers mia like 


‘to meet; but it is’ sweet,.very swect, to 
‘wander at early morn, when everything is 
‘bright and fresh and lovely, hand in hand, 


with the one you love.’ 

On this particular morning Freda and Harold 
had been up before the lark, and had walked 
androwed quite a long, long way from the village 


-of Sudbury, where the Captain’s house was ; 45 
-far up stream indeed as the little town of 


T——. A very favourite resort of theirs was 
‘T—, They had spent so’many happy hours 
there, that they had determined that when 
every obstacle was removed to their being 


a 
yar 
r 





united, and they were wedded at last, ene at 
T——, and nowhere else, would they spend 
the honeymoon. Not anywhere near to the 
rattle and rumble of the.iron road lies T——. 
The dear little village nestles and sleeps close 
to the old river, half hidden in trees, so tall 
that the only building in it that dreams of 
peeping up through the dense and clustering 
foliage is the old grey church with ‘its tall 
tower, ivy-bedraped, and clad, too, with Vir- 
giniagn ereepers—the blushing leaves of which 
in September mingle sweetly with the green. 
A graveyard surrounds ‘the church, all hushed 
and quiet; in so still a spot one might well 
wish to rest when life’s fitful fever is over.and 
done with. The village, too, is built on such 
rolling ground, and the road that wimples 
through it has so many turnings, that at every 
bend you come upon a different view more 
pretty, if possible, than the one you've just 
been admiring. 

Then the old church tower and the river 
seem quite to understand one another, for the 
tower seems to nod tothe river from high 
over the trees, and the river, not to be outdone 
in politeness, smiles pleasantly back again. 
Sly old river! It comes straight on through 
the fields towards the village, broad and calm 


and steady, as if it meant to embrace the little ! 


town without any ceremony at all; but just 
at a certain spot it spies a mill—such a 
romantic, fussy old mill, with tall, dusty 
windows with lozenge-shaped panes, and a 
drowsy, pottering wheel, that goes “clack- 
clack” and “row-row” all day, enough to 
send the birds asleep, and “Oh! dear,” cries 
the river, ‘what a darling old mill! I must 
take one turn round that.” Then, after it has 
played and toyed and flirted with the mill till 
tired, it seems to forget all about the village, 
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and wanders away for..quite .a mile through 
green meadows, willow-fringed,. “peeping into 
many. a cosy, shady nook, and. lingering long 
in. pools ‘where big’ fishes jump, until ‘every 
building in T—— quite despairs of ever seeing 


it again ; but all'at once the river changes its’ 

mind and. back ‘it- comes again, only ‘taking | 
one or’ two coy turns, not to seem’ too eager’ |’ 
as .it were, then ‘onwards’ witha joyful rush | 
under the. arches of ' the. Gothic “bridge; all:|° 
‘smiles and dimples, it sweeps right round two, 


sides ofthe village,” and $0;: slowly and. almost 


sadly; it’ “broaderis “outand® pursues’ “its sea 
“T’ve business down London. 
way, you lovely village,” says the river; «I: 


ward journey. 


can’t be always with you. . Good-bye.” 

T have already hinted that there was some 
obstacle to the happy union of Freda and 
Harold. That obstacle was Harold’s father, 
You see, that in a worldly point of view Freda 
was poor, while, on the other hand, Harold 
was rich. Ah! but that boy Cupid is‘a won- 
derful engineer, and it isn’t the first time by 
many that he has bridged over the seemingly 
great gulf that separates poverty from wealth. 
Harold was an only son, and heir to all the 
broad acres of Knockando. His home was an 
old feudal castle, with lordly towers and don- 
jonkeep. In its parks browsed stately deer 
and long-haired, shaggy Highland cattle. In 
the castle halls, in the olden days, many a 
mailed chieftain and lady gay had been féted 
and feasted, but a great portion of the build- 


ing had fallen almost into a state of ruin, and |, 


it was the pet ambition of its owner, Harold’s 
father, to be some day able to restore the old 
walls to their pristine splendour. Squire 
Gordon loved his son very much indeed, but 
he was a stern old Highlander for all that, 
and his word had always been law to Harold. 
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“Harry, my boy,” he said one day, in his 
‘usual bluff manner, ‘you must marry ; and 
~ mary: wealth, . lad, as becomes you. Ten 
thousand * ‘pounds will put this old castle 
‘straight, ‘and you'll be the happiest young 
fellow in Scotland.” BD ae 

“All right, father,” said Harold; “but whom 
ee be my ‘bride —* 


my old friend, eter Smith, of Sunbury. : Roll- 
ing in'riches'she'is, ad. A trifle over thirty, 
-perhaps. H ven’t seen ‘her ‘since she was’ a 
child.’ She: as good looking then, and I'll war- 
rant she is now. . Pack up and be off, you lucky 
young dog....Court her like a man, and by- 
and-by we'll invite her down here for a.week.” 

And south ‘went Harry, with a heavy heart. 
._He so far obeyed his father’s instructions in 
that he duly reported himself at Sunbury, and 
was kindly welcomed. A. trifle. over thirty ! 
Why, Miss Smith was but a trifle under forty, 
and painfully. plain at that! So-we cannot 
blame Harold “for making but a short stay 
with his father’s friend, for his affections were 
fixed farther down the stream, 

' He clasped his Freda to his heart as he 
told her all. » 

“ But I do not doubt,” he said, “that my 
father will come round. If he could only see 
you, and know you, I’m sure he would love 
you, too.” 

“Heigho!” sighed Freda; “ we must wait, 
dear Harry—wait and hope.” 

And so the time flew on, Harold often 
putting in an appearance at Sunbury, but 
spending most of his time elsewhere; and 
when Christmas came round, he was duly 
summioned: to the parental home. 


“ And how do you like her?” said his 
father. 
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‘“‘Oh! she is charming,” replied Harold. 
“I do not only like her, I positively Zove her. 
Dear Freda,” he murmured. 

‘* Dear who ?” cried the old man. 

“Oh! never mind,” said Harry, blushing 

a little. 

‘“‘Ha!” said his father. ‘* Well, dear boy, 
I’m going to give you a treat. Miss Smith 
shall be your valentine. Just wait till you 
see.” 

The old man was terribly busy for the whole 
of the first week in February. He was pre- 
paring for a guest, but little did he know who 
that guest would turn out to be. By the roth 
he had everything in what he called apple-pie 
order, and on the forenoon of that day, ac- 
companied by Harold, off he trotted to the 
post-office to send a telegram to his ‘dear 
old friend, Peter Smith, of Sunbury.” It was 
short and sweet. ‘‘Send your daughter down 
tomy house at Knockando. She will be right 
welcome.” That was all. 

** And you write it, if you please,” he said 
to the clerk, ‘for I have forgotten my glasses.” 
.. Now, reader, it seems strange, and, if this 
were not a true story, it would seem ridiculous. 
Harold’s father had been suffering from a cold 
in the head for a week, and it wasn’t a bit 
better on the day he sent the telegram. This 
gave to his speech somewhat of a nasal twang 
—or, as he would have said, a dasal twang— 
for he couldn’t for the life of him say , he 
called it ed; he called “hens” feds, and 
“pens” peds, and when he dictated the tele- 
gram, he called Suzbury Sudbury. It’s funny, 
but a fact. 

“Peter Smith, Esq., Sudbury, that’ll fied 
him. Sedd it at wadst; cobe alogg, boy.” 

But Harry ran back again into the office to 
tell the clerk to add Grove House for safety 
sake, then he ran after his father with more 
joy in his heart than he had for months. He 
sang for joy and laughed for joy ; and his 
father, seeing him gay, felt just as happy almost 
as he did. 

And on Valentine morning sure enough, 
looking very, radiant in a travelling dress, 
came sweet Freda, to brighten the old 
baronial halls of Knockando. She took the 
old man’s heart, too, quite by storm, and it 
wasn’t for a few days only she stayed, but for 
weeks and weeks. And the longer she stayed. 
the more the laird seemed to love her. “ Ah! 
dear ones,” he said ‘‘you’ll brighten my old 
days yet.” 

“We will dear father,”’ said Harry. 

‘Bless you, bless you, my children,” 
the laird. 

I must confess, however, that when, at last 
Freda, at the laird’s desire, wrote ‘to’ ask her 
father down, and when Captain Smithappeared 
at the Castle, there was a somewhat staggering 
interview. But when Harold, who:was* the 
only one really in the secret, explained all 
about the telegram.dictated by'the.laird him- 
self, and humbly craved his father’s forgiveness, 
after two or three rapid turns, ‘up’ and down 
the room, the injured parent, burst into a 
hearty laugh. Ft eat 

“Well, well, well, Harry, : boy,” he cried, 
“bless you all the same. Everything is fair 
in love and war., I do believe marriages are 
made in heaven, after all, you young rogue, 
you.” aes 
Of course all went on after that-:as_ merrily 
as marriage bells ; but; probably,.'the cream of 
the joke lies in the fact. that precisely one 
month after Harold and Freda were wedded, 
the old man got married:too; and’ whom.-do 
you think he brought home? Why,'the real 
Miss Smith, as he.called her. Fact!’ ‘And the 
old walls were repaired, ‘and now;a more 
flourishing mansion -than ‘the Castle of 
Knockando it would be hard to find in all 
the broad and smiling valley of the Teith, 


said 
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PAIRING-TIME ANTICIPATED. 
A. FABLE. 


Ishall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau* 

If birds conlabulate or no; 

’Tis clear that they were always able 

To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 

A story of a cock and bull 

Must. have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced, then, on a winter’s day, 

But warm and bright and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design 

To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 

{n many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment’s liberty to speak ; 

And silence publicly enjoined, 

Delivered briefly then his mind : 

My friends ! Be cautious how ye treat 

The subject upon which we meet ; 

I fear we shall have winter yet.” 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : 
‘‘ Methinks the gentleman,” quoth she, 

‘‘ Opposite in the apple tree, 

By his good will would keep us single 

Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle ; 
Or (which is likelier to befall) 

Till death exterminate us all. 

I marry without more ado; 

My dear Dick Redcap, what say you?” 
Diek heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, | 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, | 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
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Of an immediate conjugation. 

Their sentiments so well expressed ° 

Influenced mightily the rest ; 

All paired, and each pair built a nest ; 

But though the birds were then in haste, 

The leaves came on not quite so fast, 

And destiny, that sometimes bears 

An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs. -, 

The wind, of late breathed:gently forth, 

Now shifted east, and east by.north 5::, 

Bare trees and shrubs but ‘ill; you know, ~,’ 

Could shelter them from rain or snow. ,\., 

Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 

Themselves were chilled,;,their eggs were. 
addled. thy MG. gia SG: 

Soon every father bird and:mother::*;  * 

‘Grew quarrelsome and pecked each other, 

Parted without: the least:regret;, 8" 

Except that they had-ever met; © =. 

And learned in future to be ‘wiser “»:: 

Than to neglect a ‘good adviser, 


Moran. 
Misses! the tale’ that I relate 
This lesson seems to catry— i 
Choose not-alone the proper mate,” 
But proper'time.to marry. * 
i “Cowper. 





® It.was. one of the whimsical speculations of this 
philosopher, ‘that ‘all fables which ascribe reason and 
speech to animals, should be withheld from children, 
as being only vehicles ‘of deception: “But what child 
was ever deceived by them, or can be, against the: 


evidence of his senses? x 


x 
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MY WORK BASKET 
A PRETTY AND EASILY-MADE PEN Wiprrr, 


UT a piece of black or 
any coloured cloth in 
the shape of a small tea- 
‘pot cosey ; turn ih ‘the 
edges and hem ‘them 
‘without. taking the 
stitches through .to the 
; Wight side; then either 
braid it with very 
narrow gold - coloured 
* silk braid, or work it in 
chain stitch with netting 
silk. Sew the two sides 
together, and neatly hide 
the seam with the 
narrow braid, making 
alittle double loop at the top to hold it by, 
Make a thick tassel of wool, or narrow strips 
of black cloth, and fasten it inside the cosey 
at the top; this should fill it up without 
showing below the bottom. This forms a 
very excellent wiper for the pen, and is an 
ornamental addition to the writing table. 
BED POCKET. 
A very novel and inexpensive bed pocket 
may be made of coloured sateen to match the 
bed furniture. Cut the shape, which is com- 
posed of four picces of stiff cardboard; cut 
the sateen to cover the fronts of the pocket 
much larger than the actual size, and fasten it 
down in small puffs all over the cardboard, 
turning the edges over to the back, which is 
to be covered plain with the sateen; then 
neatly join the pieces together with a twisted 
cord or narrow quilling of ribbon. ‘The inner 
pocket may be divided to hold the watch and 
small book or letters. A long double strip 
of sateen is attached to the back, by which it 
is suspended to the bed. 
SOFT BOOTS FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 
The slipper is made of soft kid or merinc, 
and the upper part of silk the colour of the kid, 








; Take a paper pattern of ‘any slipper that fits 


Ioosely, and tack a perforated design. on the 
front .of the shoe.,. A’small'buncli of shaded 
leaves. or any, other.:design preferred can be 
slightly pricked: ‘through the holes and after- 
wards’ tracéd with “fine cotton. The work 


-may: be, done with crewels or floss silk. When 


worked; line it:with quilted. silk and bind it 
with:narrow ribbon. The upper part, cut in 
the same manner as the felt boot, is also 
lined with quilted sill, and bound. 

The:top cut in'scollops. Stitch the slipper to 
the upper part of the boot and join the backs. 
A fancy cord.covers the binding. A similar 
cord with tassels ties the boot in front. 

The soles are of leather with soft, fleecy 
lining, and can’ be easily sewn to the slipper. 

In place iof' the quilted silk, a lining ¢ 
white rabbit skin may be used. 

A inore. economical. boot may. be made of 
coloured sateen, braided with a narrow fancy 
braid, lined with swansdown calico, and tie 
with ribbon to match. 


\ 
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KNITTED WOOLLEN RESPIRATORS. 
This respirator is easily made-by any of our young friends 


who are anxious to give auseful present to a poor man; Woman, © “ 


or child, whose lungs need guarding against cold winds and 


damp air. The size will depend upon the person ‘who is to: 


wear it. The usual size for a grown-up person is six: inches 
in length and two inches and three-quarters in width in the 
centre. It may be made the same width the whole length, 
but a better plan is to gradually increase and decrease-at-the 
ends. It is made.of good Shetland-wool, of a dark brown 
colour. The knitting should be done with fine needles, in close 
plain knitting. ; P 

Cast on eight stitches, and work one row, increasing oné 
stitch at the end of each row, and repeat till you have worked 
to the three and a quarter inches required for the width. Then 
work a sufficient number of rows to make the length, allowing 
for the same number for the decreasing as you have at the 
commencement of the work. Cast off when you have. de- 
creased to eight stitches, and fasten neatly with a wool needle. 
Sixteen inches of good flat silk clastic, about a quarter of an 
inch wide, will make the two loops for the ears. The two 
ends of the elastic should be firmly sewn on at the outer edges 

of the respirator. 


COVERLET FOR BED 
OR COUCH. 


The coverlet is made 
the size required, of 
pink, blue, or any 
coloured sateen, and 
when finished is lined 

_ with muslin or swans- 
down calico, according 
to the warmth wished 


THE BANDS. 


the Honiton insertion. 
2nd Row.—Work * 


—= 


——— rr 


and repeat from *, 





THE COVERLET BANDS DETAILED. 


of the same all round the edge. 

The lower edges on each side of the 
coverlet have tassels of a coarser crochet- 
cotton tied into each crochet loop. 

The number of the crochet-cotton 
depends on the coarseness of the 
Honiton insertion. 

When the bands are worked they 
should be neatly tacked on the sateen 
with fine cotton, being~careful to keep 
the edges in shape and in straight lines. 

The pillow is of muslin, embroidered 
in a wreath of satin-stitch, with a frill 
of embroidery round the edges. 

The coverlet may be made of oatmeal- 
cloth, with bands embroidered with 
coloured crewels; the tassels of the 
different colours used in the embroidery. 


HAND-SCREENS COMPOSED OF 
PEACOCK’s FEATHERS. 


Cut a piece of Bristol board into the 
shape you wish the screen to be, but 
rather smaller, and upon this arrange 
the feathers according to taste, allow- 
ing the first row to project somewhat 
beyond the cardboard. Sew’ ‘the 
feathers at ‘the stems to the cardboard 
to make them secure. The eye part: 













Cut a strip of the net inser- 
tion the width of the coverlet, | 
and work scollops of 10 chains 
each side, catching the crochet- 
chain into the centre loops of 


_ _ There are two bands across 
the coyerlet and another band | 


; 4 euiwtclevin 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR WoRKING | 


I long 
stitch into a hole on the other fasten on a medallion of moss-green coloured reps, on which em- 
side of the Honiton insertion ; 
make 8 chain-stitches, 
the 3rd chain-stitch, forming a 
loop; work another 3 chain 


join to ; 
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for. The bands are of crochet | of the peacock’s feathers with a small portion of the stem only 
and Honiton braid, with an | should be used; the lighter parts being stripped from the latter, 
insertion of coarse fancy net. 


and employed to fill in with. When the pattern is arranged to 
your isatisfaction, and the cardboard covered, cut another piece 
exactly the size and shape of the first one, cover it with silk of 
any colour preferred in the same manner as the half of a pincushion, 


| paste it firmly over the back, and finish the screen with a gilt handle. 
Portions of the very bright metallic green feathers may be introduced 


with advantage. 
LETTER RACK. 


The rack shown above is formed of white canvas lined with satin 
and edged with a fancy silk cord. 
Having cut the front and back pieces the shape and size required, 


broider a bunch of flowers in blue silk. ‘The light branches of leaves 
are worked in long stitch in several shades of green, covering the 
edge of the reps, and producing an exceedingly pretty effect on the 
canvas. The rest of the canvas is dotted with stars worked in 
yellow and blue silk. The sides are formed by a straight piece of 
canvas lined with satin, folded down the middle, and closely joined 
together at bottom. é 
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BED COVERLET. 


VARIETIES. 
WHILE travelling, Dean Swift once called at 


a house. The lady of the mansion, rejoiced 
to have so great a guest, with much eagerness 
and flippancy asked him what he would have 
for dinner. ‘ Will you have an apple pie, or 
a gooseberry pie, sir, or a cherry pie, ora plum 
pie, ora pigeon pie, sir?” *‘ Anything but a 
magpie,” replied the Dean, in his usual 
dry, sarcastic manner. 


Iv is said that a baker has invented a new 
kind of yeast, which makes bread so light that 
a pound of it weighs but eight ounces. 


A Botp Woman.—A poor old woman 
had often in vain attempted to obtain the ear 
of Philip of Macedon to certain wrongs of 
which she complained. The king, at last, 
abruptly told her “he was not at leisure 
to hear her.” ‘* No,” exclaimed she; ‘then 
you are not at leisure to be king.” Philip was 
confounded ; he pondered a moment in silence 
over herwords, then desired her to proceed 
with her case; and ever after made it a rule 
to listen attentively to the applications of all 
who addressed him. 


WHEN any gentleman, to Lady Holland’s 
great annoyance, was standing with his back 
close to the chimney-piece, she would call out, 
‘Have the goodness, sir, to stir the fire ! ”” 


THE lovely hair my Celia wears 
Is hers ; who would have thought it ? 
She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For—I know where she bought it. 


A PrRraTe’s DEFENCE.— Alexander the 
Great was about to pass sentence of death 
on a noted pirate, but previously asked him, 
‘* Why dost thou trouble the seas ?”? ‘‘ Why,” 
rejoined the rover, boldly, ‘‘dost thou trouble 
the whole world? I, with one ship, ‘go in 
quest of solitary adventures, and am therefore 
called pirate; thou, with a great army, war- 
rest against nations, and therefore art called 
emperor, Sir, there is no difference betwixt 
us but in the name and means of doing mis- 
chief.” Alexander, so far from being dis- 
pleased with the freedom of the culprit, was 
so impressed with the force of his appeal that 
he dismissed him unpunished. 
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RIDDLES AND 
; PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


: 
My first you very often meet 
in town or country road, 


89, 
*twill ease you of your 
load. 

My third a trouble sore is 
found to men of slender 
ay. 

My fourth a welcome shelter 
gives upon a sunny day. 


2. 
In crowded city, country, 
town, my first is ever 
found. 
My second signifies a spaec 
unlimited around. 
My third, a well-known word 
to all, 
Is never far from you. 
My fourth the farmers in 
their fields 
With fiery anger view. 


3s 

My first use charily. 

My next, glean warily. 
My third to wisdom keep - 

If you’d do well. 

Then if you prayerfully, 

Honestly, hopefully, 

My fourth e’er try to do, 
Peaceful you'll dwell. 
: DouBLE ACROSTICS. 

1. A flower. A female relative. A road to 
walkin. A numeral adjective. A slanderous 
report. The medium of sight. <A collection 
of water. An inflammable liquid. The initials 
form the name of a famous emperor; the 
finals the name of the place in which he died. 

2. A mountain mentioned in Scripture. A 
river of Canada. A battle-field on which a 
famous English general met with his death. 
A celebrated city of Hindostan. A place of 
note in English history. A mountainous 
district in Europe. The initials and finals 
form the names of two noted musical com- 
posers. 

3. A word signifying something unusual. A 
little word sometimes making a great differ- 
ence. Something that tells us of bygone 
days. A heathen goddess. Something we 
tread upon. A creature generally disliked. A 
large river. A noted French statesman. A 
place to live in. One of Shakespeare’s 
characters, 

The initials give us the name of a poet. 
The finals that of his home. 

BURIED .COUNTRIES. 

I. It was painful to hear his groans. 

2. Would you like a rabbit, a lynx, or a 
fox ? 

3. The Laird of Blair Athol landed at 
midnight. 

4. He was in great danger many times. 

5. The nurse gave both an overdose of 
medicine. 

BURIED FLOWERS. 

1. I ate my roll up ina hurry. 

2. They both are belligerents. 

3. She took the child in her lap in kindly 
fashion. 

4. ’Twas a romantic act useless in its results. 

5. She was to be seen darning stockings 
from morning till night. 

BURIED FRUIT. 

1. The dog jumped in my lap, pleased to 
see me. 

2. He gave the lad a tea-chest to carry. 

3. Tell me, art thou woman or angel ? 

4. The old coach came up lumbering along. 

5. She gave him a sweet pea, choosing a 
fine one. 


And if my second you would }|- 











MORE THAN CORONETS., 


By Mrs, G. LINNAUS BANKS, Author of 
“The Manchester Man,’’ &c. 





CHAPTER IV. 
DINAIl SMART. 


Not to be found ! 

Mrs, Stapleton’s hair was silvering 
rapidly underneath her matronly cap; 
she pushed back the smooth braids from 
her temple with one hand, and paused 
to think. 

Her habits were methodical; she was 
not likely to have misplaced or removed 
the document. Her memory was good, 
and she distinctly remembered placing 
it in a small drawer at the top of other 
papers, along with her son’s life-in- 
surance policy. 

It was most perplexing. The policy 
was there but not the w27/, 

Mr. Mason was downstairs. He 
and the affliced young widow were 
called up into the little room. Three 
black studs in his white shirt - front 
symbolised. his mourning — all the 
addition he could make to his or- 
dinary sables, save and except the 
black band upon his hat which 
hung inthe hall. She, from the white 
widow’s-cap upon her head, the black 
China‘silk shawl upon her shoulders, to 
her crape-covered skirt and tear-stained 
face, was the embodiment of woe. Far 
less impressive and significant was the 
black frock of Hesba, who followed in 
their wake, drawn thither more by the 
attraction of the stoppered bottles on the 
top of the bureau than any special 
interest in her father’s will. 

Old Mrs. Stapleton explained her be- 
wilderment and its cause. Again were 
drawers and pigeon-holes emptied and 
ransacked, without success. 

‘‘T put the will into this drawer, 
Fanny, I know, the very day before our 
poor dear Brian set sail. Alas! that he 
ever went! He had made it at my 
request ;’’ and as she spoke with quiver- 
ing lip, she laid her hand upon one of 
the small drawers in the upper portion 
usually closed in by the sloping flap. 

‘lt is very singular!’’ and the tone of 
the white-faced man, not less than the 
wandering of his keen black optics, were 
expressive of mystery and dubiety. 

‘It is most unfortunate,’’ murmured 
the young widow, plaintivély, from the 
depths of the arm-chair on which she 
had sunk on her entrance. Pes 

«And most unfortunate,’’ acquiesced 


.| Mr. Mason, like an echo. 


‘Do you think it has slipped behind, 
grand-ma ?’’ asked Hesba, her curiosity 
roused. - . 

Out came the drawer and the three 
beneath it; but there was not so much 
as an inch of paper to be discerned in 
any of the cavities. 

“ And you say you have never opened 
the drawer since?’’ pondered Mr. Mason, 
with his smooth chin pinched between 
his thumb and the forefinger of his closed 


right hand, his left hand serving as a sup- 


port to the right elbow. | 

‘‘T have had no occasion ; as you may 
perceive, the drawer is filled with old 
legal documents, for which I have rarely 
any use.”’ 


‘“‘And no one enters 
yourself ?”? 
‘“¢No one but the housemaid to dust, 





the room but 


and I am always present. Then the 
bureau is kept locked.” 
“Yes, grandma,’’ put in Hesba, 


“Dinah dusted the room once because 
Anne was busy helping to pack papa’s 
clothes. Don’t you remember she 
broke your magnesia bottle ?”’ 

‘“To be sure, child, so she did! It 
was the very day I put the will into the 
drawer. Your mamma called me into 
the next room, and though I was not 
away five minutes, when I got back the 
elfish creature was all in a flurry, the 
bottle in shivers, and the green writing 
baize of the bureau white with the 
magnesia.” 

Mr. Mason had a habit of half-shut- 
ting his black eyes, as if they could not 
bear the light. He did so now. 

“Then youhad zo¢ locked 
the bureau? I ob- 
serve that you 
have quite 
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above it.”’ 

‘“‘T was called off hastily— 
_ had not time, or did not think 
ofit! Iwas more afraid of my medicine 
; ‘sh And you see she broke one, 
4 although I was not away five minutes. 
} -OUNg girls now-a-days have such slip- 
4 Pety fingers,’ answered the good lady, 
; Not following the drift of his remark. 
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‘* Might it not beas well to summon this 
slippery-fingered Dinah, and question 
her ?”’ 

Three pairs of eyes turned upon him, 
and before her mother-in-law could 
reply, the young widow, who had sat 
passive during this colloquy,-roused 
herself to say languidly, 

‘*Hesba, dear, go and take care of 
Mercy whilst Dinah comes here. Say 
I want her.”’ ; " 


Dinah, who was small, almost to 


dwarfishness, was very fond of 
cheap jewellery, had a large 
head, and an elfish as- 
pect which fore- 

boded_ un- : 
canny . 


and was evi- 
dently vain of her 
plain face and diminutive 
form. Her age was not to be 
guessed between sixteen and thirty. 
Yet she had some negative virtues, 
and her written testimonial was so far 
just. She performed her duties puncti- 
liously, and though she went about her 
work, at times with a sort of dogged 
sullenness, no one had occasion to 
remind her of a neglected task. 

She stood now in the doorway in a 
black cotton dress starred with white, 
with her hands foldly demurely across 
her white apron, waiting until she was 
called forward. . 

‘‘Dinah, you remember dusting this 


a 
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room one day when Eliza was busy 
packing ?’’ asked Grandma Stapleton, 
half affirmatively. . 
A statue opening its lips to. say, 
‘*Yes’m,’’ could scarcely have been more 
emotionless, though she musthave 
known 'she..was not sum- 
moned to that room or 
so questioned for 
slight rea-' : 
son: .') “Suet. 












































you remem- - 
ber breaking my 
magnesia bottle, do you 
not?” 
‘Yes’m,’’ in precisely the same un- 
moved tone. 

‘* What were you doing to break it 

Sitting a little behind the younger lady, 
Mr. Mason, with his chin between his 
finyers and his elbow in his disengaged 
hand, watched: the girl covertly from 
under his pent-house brows, and 
now he—but he only—detected a faint 
effort on her part to preserve the im- 
mobility of her mouth, as she answered, 
‘“‘ Dusting it, m’m.”’ 

‘You had been cautioned not to touch 
the botiles, had you not ?”’ 

A slight negative shake of Dinah’s 
big head. ‘‘Don’t remember, m’m.” 

“‘Why did I find you at the bureau 
when I icft you dusting the table?” 

You see, a slight hint had set the old 
lady’s memory astir. 

‘“¢ Please’m, I thought as I would take 
the opportunity to dust the bottles and 
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bureau when you wasn’t standing afore 
it, in the way.” a 

“Ah, and where did you put the 
paper you took out of the drawer 
before the bottle was broken, eh, my 
girl?’’ put in Mr. Mason, with a tone 
which implied, ‘‘It is no use to palter 
with me.”’ 

For an instant Dinah seemed taken 
aback, as if startled by the sudden inter- 
ruption; then ,stolidly, doggedly .she 
replied, es cee 

‘«T never took no-paper. What should 
I do with papers? ~I broke the bottle, 
that was all as I did; and I couldn’t 
help its being so slippy.”’ 

‘‘You mean you broke.the bottle in 
your hurry to hide the paper,” suggested 
her new catechist. a 

A momentary flush crossed;“Dinah’s 
dark skin ; her elfish-eye lit up. 

‘‘No, I don’t; I never took no paper. 
What should I do with papers as can’t 
read’em? And you’ve no right to take’ 
my character away, saying l'took papers 
or anything. A servant’s character is her 
living; and you’ve no right to say I 
stole your papers. There’s the key of 
my box; you can search it if you 
like. And, perhaps you would like to 
search Eliza’s and cook’s at the same 
time.”’ , «ay 

‘‘ Nay,’’ interposed young Mrs. Staple- 
ton, very:gently, as the maid turned round 
upon them so unexpectedly. ‘* You were 
not accused of stealing anything, Dinah. 
But grandma has missed an important 
paper, and wishes to know if you saw 


one lying on the bureau or the table’ 


when she left the room.”’ 

No; Dinah had seen, nothing, and 
known nothing. The house was searched 
in every spot likely or unlikely, servants’ 
boxes included; the bureau was moved 
from the wall, with no result save to 
excite the curiosity and ill-humoiur of the 
domestics, and to perplex the two ladies, 
the younger especially. 

A will appointing executors’ to look 
after her affairs had seemed but natural. 
From the prospect of dealing with them 
herself the young widow’ shrank in 
dismay. She knew nothing. of busi- 
ness, and was not strong enough to 
enter upon. it. or an oe 

Who, at this juncture, so kind a friend 
as Robert Mason? He, most unob- 
trusively, renewed his offer to deal 
with insurance agents and others on 
her behalf; and if he said nothing of 
his own heavy responsibility, he never 
disavowed his liability. ; 

His first care was to ascertain how 
much or how little the ladies knew of the 
late captain’s affairs; a subject sur- 
rounded with. difficulties, since Mrs. 
Stapleton the elder was not voluntarily 
communicative, and the excessive grief 
of the younger Mrs. Stapleton, when he 
first suggested the overhauling of his 
friend’s private papers, was such as to 
preclude any immediate recurrence to 
the topic. 

Grandma Stapleton was alive to the 
business necessity, but was met by the 
same difficulty ; and both, with different 
motives, left it to time. 

Weeks went by, during. which Mr. 
Robert Mason was a frequent passenger 
by the Woodside ferry-boat; his desire 
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to be of service to his lamented friend’s 
relatives, and his anxiety for the con- 
valescence of the afflicted young widow, 
being surely a sufficient warranty even 
had there been no business connections 
between himself and the drowned man 
(captain and shipowner in one), or ‘at 
least he thought so. 

Fanny Stapleton herself never gave 
the matter a thought, her grief was too 
recent and too real. As her husband’s 
friend—his confidential friend—he was 
welcome; and as he had always some- 
thing fresh to tell her of her dead hus- 
band, something he had heard floating 
‘‘on ’Change,’”’ and.was at her service 
in great matters or small, she did not 
conceive that his visits could be less 
acceptable to others. As I have said, 
she never gave it a thought. 


Others:had:thought and decided that 


-the sharply-defined’ white face smiled 


‘more frequently in the cosy. rooms” of 


Larch Cottage than was at all desirable. 
And on his part Mr, Mason had kept as 
close a watch on Dinah, having a private 
opinion that the young woman knew 
more of the missing will than she was 
inclined to admit. All his many devices 
to surprise her into admission, however, 
were nullified either by her innocence or 
her cunning—he was not quite satisfied 
which, That he was baffled he admitted, 
but he did not believe in the girl, and 
still determined to watch her. 

He also watched his opportunity to 
renew the subject of the captain’s private 
books and papers, suggesting as deli- 
cately and adroitly as he was-able that 
he would assist Mrs. Brian in going 
through them, or even relieve her of the 
mournful duty altogether if she thought 


the task would be too painful. He never 


suggested Grandma Stapleton as his 
coadjutor; but he said, ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Brian, this is a duty you owe to yourself 
and to your children. It is your only 
chance of knowing what property my 
lamented friend had at his disposal, to 
whom he stands indebted, or who starids 
indebted to him. You require: the 
documents to substantiate a claim 
upon the underwriters for insurance. 
—he .surely would not carry” those 
away with him. Yes, really, Mrs: 
Brian, you owe it to your. children to 


ascertain, with as little delay as'possible, 


the position in which you'are left.’”. “> 

As if to make his speech: more:imprtes- 
sive, or in order that his low tones might 
reach the ears of the fair fragile woman 
in the cushioned chair opposite to him, 
on whom the emblems of widowhood sat 
so sadly, he had leaned forward in his 
chair; his arms rested on his knees, and 
his extended finger tips pressed closely 
upon each other, as he looked in her 
pale face for an answer. 

He found he had struck the right key- 
note at last. The claims of her children 
were paramount over’ all other consi- 
derations. 

She had shrunk with morbid sen- 
sitiveness from the very sight of her 
dear love’s handwriting, now that his 
hand itself was cold; and she knew it 
would rend her heart to see a stranger 
turning over and prying into his papers 
and accounts, but it seemed to be inevi- 
table, and must be done. 








‘Stapleton roused as 
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It was with a very deep sigh she 
admitted this, saying, ‘You are really 
very kind to take such interest in our 
affairs, .Mr. Mason; perhaps by the 
time you come again I may be strong 
enough to bear it. And there is, per- 
haps, no friend of my dear husband he 
would have been more likely to haye 
committed so sacred an office to than 
yourself. . But there is a padlock on the 
box, and the key——,’’ and here she 
broke down, and buried her sobs in her 
handkerchief. 

Grandma Stapleton, who made a 
nightly practice of hearing prayers 
reverently said in the nursery, and of 
seeing all snug and comfortable, little 
Mercy as well as herown grandchildren, 
entered the room at this juncture, and 
Mr. Mason took leave with his customary 
ceremonious politeness. 


“JT wish Mr. Mason would keep 


‘alway,’’ exclaimed Grandma, as’ soon 


as the door closed behind him; “ poor 
little Mercy: has cried herself to sleep 
because she could-not come down to kiss 
mamma before she’ went to bed, and 
when J return to the parlour I find you 
in tears also. He knows how sensitive 
you are, and a man of either common 
sense or delicacy would avoid topics cal- 
culated to distress you, and it is remark- 
able that you are always most depressed 
when Mr. Mason is here. What Aas he 
been saying to-night ?”’ 

The required information was given, 
as also the promise made by Fanny her- 
self. i 
“Well, yes, my dear, Mr. Mason was 
quite right; it.is imperative some one 
should examine poor Brian’s accounts, 
but ’’—and the elder lady tapped on the 
floor thoughtfully with her foot—‘‘] 
don’t think Robert Mason is the right 
person to look overthem.” . | | 

“Why not?’’ and the sad eyes opened 
wide. ‘‘Was he-not Brian’s triend?”’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear, he was; but“it was 
a dusiness friend, and.there is no know- 
ing what business)transactions, of which 
we know nothing,;might exist to dis- 
qualify Mr. Mason’ for so sacred an 
offices’4s9 oo iat 

‘You surely would not infer that Mr. 
Mason is déshonest?—that he would take 
an) unfair advantage of his friend’s 
widow and orphans?’’ and Fanny 
if resenting an 
aspersion. : 

‘Certainly not. But, my dear Fanny, 
without casting . any ‘imputation on 
Mr. Mason, who i\may,be the very 
soul of honour. for anything I know 
to the contrary, I fancy you might have 
found a friend nearer home, who hac 
no business connection with Brian, and 
whose goodwill is undoubted.”’ 

‘“You mean Dr. Forsyth?” 

‘ Certainly !”’ 

Whereupon both ladies lapsed inte 
reverie, and only the click of knitting- 
pins broke the silence. 

Dr. Forsyth was a near neighbour, 
had been assistant to the late Dr. 
Stapleton, and at his death had dropped 
into,the practice. He had been a nea! 
and dear friend of the lost captain, an 
was little Brian’s godfather. 


(Zo be continued.) 





USEFUL HINTS. 

CHILBLAINS.—One’of our kind subscribers 
writes :—Sir,—Seeing that many of your 
correspondents are seeking nemedies for chil- 
blains, I advise them to try spirit of camphor 
and laudanum, mixed in equal quantities, and 
applied to the affected parts. The camphor 
stimulates, while-the laudanum deadens pain 
and relieves the itching. I have found it very 
beneficial —A. MARTYR TO CHILBLAINS. * 

RIcE AND AppLes.—Parboil half a pound 
of rice tied loosely in a cloth, untie and spread 
the rice out, then place in the centre some 
apples cut up, tie up the cloth so‘that the 
apples shall be surrounded by the rice, and boil 
again for half an hour; this very wholesome 
and pleasant dish may be improved by pouring 
over it, when ready for the table, a little milk 
and sugar, 

SALLY LunN PuppInG. — Break two 
Sally Lunn tea-cakes into small pieces, and 
soak them thoroughly in milk. Beat up three 
eggs and stir them well into one pint of milk, 
and flavour with almond or vanilla essence. 
Mix lb. of sultanas or stoned raisins, sugar 
w taste, one oz. of candied peel cut fine, and, 
un Jiked, a very small quantity of nutmeg or 
mixed spice with the tea-cakes, and then stir 
in the milk and eggs. Boil in a well-buttered 
basin for two hours, and when turned out pour 
over half-pint of sweet sauce or a custard 
made with half-pint of milk, one egg, and a 
small teaspoonful of cornflour, sifted loaf sugar 
to taste, and a few drops of the same essence 
used in the pudding. A good way to ensure 
turning out this pudding—or, indeed, any of a 
similar kind—without breaking, is to line the 
basin with well-buttered white paper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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ENTHUSIAST. 
—Forknit- 
ting fine 
ladies’ 
stockings 
use merino 

wool; for a 







\ stronger kind 
N } fingering wor- 
yi sted. ‘h 






a cheapest plan is 
\ to purchase the wool 
\ by the pound. Those 
\Y that, are: ribbed re- 
\* quire more than the 
| ‘plain; but the amount 

of wool employed de- 

pends much upon your 
o . own method of knitting. 
Miss Ryder’s cards can behad at every wool 
shop, and are the standard guide. A ; 
Ax Enguirer.—Washing materials are the most 
Suitable for bed-satchels ; the method for enlarging 
designs is explained in our answer to “ Elsie.’ ‘The 
pocket may be partly completed before being 
sewn on-the satchel. The embroidery can then 
be completed over the joinings. 
Wisirrep.—Consult My Work Basket,” which 
contains a number of suggestions, which you will 

Pn useful. oe 

A.H. W.—We shall give instructions for the knitting 
of stockings at a future date. In the meantime, 
see our answer to ‘‘ Enthusiast.” 3 
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A Coystant ReEADER.—You have not read our in- , 
structions for tracing with-the least, attention; ° 


they could not be more plainly expressed. Trading- 
paper is to be purchased :by the, sheet at any 
stationer’s, and is asked for under that name. 
Powdered charcoal, and chalk.’ jmean those 
materials themselves in the form of powder. You 
2V2 expressed yoursclf in such’a Way as to be 
almost unintelligible. 
whether you speak of powdering the charcoal and 
chalk or powdering yourself. 


{ DRESS. 

Mancte —From your: account of your dress, we 
advise your sending it to a cleaner before anything 
else be done to it. .Washing it at home would 
Probably destroy the colour. Black braid would 

~0¢ more-fashionable for trimming than green. 

Karnrk, Consult ourxarticle on the Gress of the 
moanth,—in:'No, 6,—or: see ‘‘ Winter Clothes, and 
How to Make Them,” in No. 2. : 


It seems a question as to - 
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Nieutcap.—Use a very fine flannel, cut like an_ 


ordinary niente, with very little. fulness. . It 
might be embroidered ‘with linen-floss, in button- 
hole, and satin stitch. : 

GRANNIE.—You cannot, of course, compete for our 
prizes. Curl the front lock of your hair, and comb 
itout. You can judge of the effect:yourself.. You 


should number your queries..-, You might improve. 


geet writing by copyingsome hand that you admire. 


our use of abbreviations is” in very bad: style: 
““ Don’t,” “isn’t,” &c., may suit homely conver-*' 


sation, but are inadmissible.in writing.:.’On a future 
occasion we shall give patterns of stitches: and ‘ex- 
planations such as yourequire, =) , 
Jessiz_G. B.—The dresses of Swiss’ peasants depend 
i'on'their respective cantons, and'vary a great’ deal. 
*The following is an inexpensive costume. amongst 
them,—a short scarlet skirt, black velvet corset- 
bodice, pointed at front and back, hung, with. silver 
chains from the shoulders, and meeting,—ldoped 
up,—in front.  White-mull-muslin chemisette, and 
long sleeves, underneath. Straw hat with wide 
brim, and wreath of flowers. _ Red or black stock+ 
ings showing much under short skirt, and high- 
low leather shoes. 

Marizt.—A Princess robe is the most fashionable 
style if the dress be intended for the evening. No, 


bows ofribbon are notworn,unless of reversible satin. | 


Vixen.—Make the skirt, if for a short walking- 
costume, with a deeply kilted flounce, and scarf; 
a long basque and coat-sleeves. Consult our 
article of this month on dress. - : 


A. H. W.—Should your Princess dress be Ps ie) add 
a flounce over a false hem, and cut off the part 
that has been worn, 


COOKERY. 

ALLAHABAD.—The following is a recipe for- ‘ cocoa- 
nut cakes,’’ which is, we suppose, what you mean 
by “tablets.” “Grate 20z. of cocoa-nut, mix 
with } pound of powdered white sugar, and the 
whites of 3 eggs, previously beaten to astrong froth. 
Drop small pieces of this mixture on paper, place 
in a baking-tin, in aslow oven, for about 10 minutes. 


ForGET-ME-NOT.—Do you mean biscuits to eat with 
ice-cream? If you .mean gazffres we fear that 
you would fail in making them at home, but will 
give you the recipe, whichis a long one, if you wish it. 

Jessie G. B.—Arccipe for making " everton toffee” 
is given inthe first number of the G172’s Own 
Paper, page 15. 

Constance C. H.—We think that Buckmaster’s 

_ recipe for a currant cake is likely to be a good one. 
The ingredients consist of common paste a quartern, 
of sugar + pound, of butter (or dripping) } pound, 
of currants ¢ pound; and a little salt. First 
break the paste lightly in a basin, and put in the 
sugar, butter, and two of the eggs, and mix all 
together well. Then add other eggs one ata 
time, again working the whole together with}your 
hands, and last of all add the currants. When all 
are mixed, butter a tin mould, and turn all into tt, 
and set it in a warm place to rise. When rtsen 
bake it in an oven moderately hot, watching the 
browning, so that the cake shall not be burnt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Torrme.—Extreme care in drying the hands after 
washing, and the use of glycerine at night, may 
assist you. 
Vixun.—The composer of the *‘‘ Lady of the Lake” 
is Macfarren. Ask your music seller. ; 
Homepate.—For the black specks on the skin of 
which you complain, we can only give the same 
advice that we have given to our correspondent 
“Kitty.” Should you have any particular spot 
more conspicuous than’ the rest, take a small key 
and press the little round hole firmly down round 
it, and it will thus be removed. But the only way 
of preventing their recurrence 1s to wash the face 
well daily with soap which does not contain alkah, 
and this will cleanse. the pores, which are simply 
choked with perspiration and dust. There are also 
two degrees of strength in carbolic soap, sold at all 
chemists, and ordered by doctors for affections ol 
the skin. You may try one of these, and if none of 
the suggestions given prove successful, you had 
better consult a skin doctor. ; 
Exsiu.—tTo enlarge a design you should draw lines 
across it lightly in pencil, ruled very. evenly in 
squares; then prepare your own copy, by first 
making your boundary outline, like a square frame, 
round it, and then divide it exactly in a similar way 
with the same number of squares,—the pencil lines 
respectively crossing each other at right angles, 
like small panes of glass. Then, fill up each square 
with the scrap of the design enclosed in the corre- 
sponding square in our small pattern. In this way 
you may-enlarge any design with case. The com- 
petition is for crewel work alone. 
PrimvutA.—Try hartshorn,—used as in. the answer 
to * Violet.” ; Bie 
E. M. H.—Your stamps are of no real value, but see 
‘answer to “Elder Sister’? in No. 4 of the Gir/’s 
Own Paper. You have nearly sufficient to make 
two ‘ stamp-snakes.” ! ay 
Epinnurcu.—If your health be good, and you neither 
suffer from head’aches, nor*any mental distress, 
we suppose that. the premature -greyness of your 
hair must/bée hereditary; and for, this there is no 
remedy. However, you may try the tonic for the 
{| hair whichis recommended by Dr. Erasmus Wilson. 


TE 





There is a Jack of nutriment perhaps—which might 
be:supplied by this home-made tonic :— 
Eau de Cologne, 8 fluid ounces. 
Tincture of cantharides, 1 fluid ounce. 
Oil oflavender,and of rosemary, fluid drachm each, 
(If too strong, dilute {with rosewater.) Apply 
with.a sponge. 


CARRIt.—You should get some thin calico, cut the 


size of ihc pages of your picture-book, and paste 
the torn leaves upon each calico leaf. 


VIoLET.—Mix } a teaspoonful of soft soap with } a 


‘pint of rain-water, shake-up well with it 2 table- 
spoonfuls of spirits of hartshorn. Apply thisto the 
picture-frame with a camels’-hair brush ; and after 
leaving it for a short time, wash it off with water 
and.'a clean sponge. -You have: confounded two 
words bearing different meanings;—z.e. ‘‘receipt,”’ 
for. recipe. See also ‘‘ useful hints,’’? in No. x, 
Girl's Own Pager. ee 

Any.—See the answer'to ‘‘Edinburgh” for a wash 
that will perhaps make your hair. grow. ~-In future, 
when sending questions tothe Gz7l’s Own Pager, 
we counsel you to avoid the use of post-cards and 
lead pencils.’ Write in ink, placing the heading 
over each question that refers to it. 

PENELOPE.—We shall give an article on the cultiva- 
tion of ferns in a future number. 

Daisy.—We-think you might take one subject a day, 
but we do not know why, you ask the question, as 


‘ . you conclude by saying that youhaveso little time 


that ‘you cannot do this. With an hour’s study 


daily. a-great deal would be accomplished, and 


this amount of time might be spared from your 

_ other occupations without inconvenience. With 
regard to your’ freckles, a little lemon-juice and 
glycerine might be useful. You should wear aveil, 
as some people are tanned by the sun and wind in 
this manner. 

E.ta.—The -time required for practising musical 
instruments depends much on your steady applica- 
tion to it during that time. An hour a day of 
diligent work should be sufficient. 

Conny.—Lay a piece of blotting paper on the velvet, 
and hold a hot iron over it, to draw up the grease. 

Axice.—Rub with fladinel dipped in benzoline. 

Miss C., BroapsTairs.—We thank you for your letter. 

A Younc Hovusrekerrer.—Boiled oil, or cheap 
varnish, may preserve iron from rust, produced 
from exposure to damp. Rub it over the irons. 
Toremove rust, use very fine emery, made into a 
paste with sweet oil, or else a preparation of 
polishers’ putty powder, mixed with a little oxalic. 
acid, and applied with water. Should you employ 
the latter, you should wash the knives in clean 
water, and d and polish them well, so as to remove 
every trace of the acid. 

Miss W—nan.—The hair is dressed higher than it 
was, in much the same sort of coil, but with a comb. 
To wear short hair curled across a low forehead is 
certainly not becoming. It gives a low-type of 
expression to the countenance, and spoils the pro- 
portions of the face. 


“N. E. C.”’—-The custom of throwing shoes after a 
newly - wedded pair is of very ancient origin. 
Amongst the Jews the delivering of a shoc denoted 
a renunciation of any right or title in any person or 
possession. The family of Ruth gave one to Boaz, 
when he entered into possession of his brother’s lot. 
The custom in reference to marriage descends to 
us from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, when the father 
presented the -bride’s shoe to her: husband, who 
touched her with it on the head, in tgken of his 
authority, In Turkey, on the contrary, it is the 
bridegroom who is to receive due admonition by 
means of shoes, for he is chased by the wedding 
guests and beaten or pelted with-slippers. But 
whatever custom may obtain in different countries 
at weddings, this giving or throwing down of a 
shoe is a relic’of the ancient law of exchange; 
and when now thrown by the parents after a 
newly-married aes it means that they resign 
all authority and all right to her. The throwing 
of rice after-her is derived from an ancient Roman 
ceromony, and is a relic of the Panis farrens, 
in. the mast honourable form of Roman. marriage, 
called confarreatio.- 


Kirry.—Eruptions: on the face arise from, various 


causes. A .bad digestion, unwholesome food, 
swallowing food ‘too quickly before half masti- 
cated, émploying the ‘brain too soon after meals 
(which, should never be ‘set at work while the 
stomach is engaged), stooping the head at any 
employment: after meals, poorness of blood from 
insufficient, or’low diet, eating too many swect 
things. (causing ‘ acidity), intemperance, or, lastly, 
not using good ‘soap, once a day, in washing the 
face. This neglect is the cause of much of the 
eruption porate amongst young people. The 
pores become choked with perspiration and dust, 
and little ‘pustules are formed in consequence, 
Besides ‘which the pores become, as with the use 
of powder, permanently distended, like the holes as 
orange-peel. A soap having as little alkali in 
possible isthe best for cleansing the face. 


ee The Editor begs his readers? kind accept- 


ance of a Vaientine, which, with his con- 
pliments, he offers to every subscriber to this 
number, The drawimg of the SPECIAL 
VALENTINE PLATE zs by the talented pencil 
of Monsieur Giacomelli, 
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ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S 


CHAPTER XV. early youth. There was the same pale 


THE curtain closes over Paul in his face, not handsome, but intellectual, ex- 
clouded boyhobd, and opens again at | pressive, thoughtful; the same dark 
the end of a decade and a half. | hair, worn just a little longer than the 

The scene was the long, low-lying 
beach of Seabright, a large sea-side 
town on the southern shores of Eng- 
land. Mr. Venn had brought his family 
down there for change of air. 

Paul, in his riper age, still bore about 





same well-curved, sensitive lips; the 
same dark, lustrous eyes. 


but neatly trimmed beard, and we 
have the <dout ensemble of 





him many of the characteristics of his | hero, now a medical student, 
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{Prick ONE Prenny. 


MONEY. 


favourite pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Hamilton. 

Paul was not alone on the beach ; 
Annis Venn was with him. “ Brother 


fashionable modern ‘‘ close crop’’; the | and sister,’’ they used to call each other 
| in old times, but they have dropped that 
Add to | subterfuge now, 
this, a tall, lithe figure, a luxuriant} yet Sprung up between them. 


and no new name has 


They were slowly pacing along, just 


our | above high water mark, talking quietly as 
and a/| faras mere words went, but there was per- 
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petually cropping up in Paul’s tone and 
manner something that sent a flush to 
the girl’s cheek, and with shy conscious- 
ness made her bend over the yellow 
sands to hide the warm glow. 

She tossed the sea-weed about, some- 
what nervously, with the point of her 
parasol. 

““What are you doing, Annis? Why 
don’t you listen to me ?”’ 

‘‘T am listening, but I can search for 
shells‘at the same time. See, here isa 
splendid, “spoon basket,’ and here are 
‘toy shells’ by the dozen—pink, grey, 
and pale yellow.”’ 

“Annis! Youcannot hear what I have 
to say while you are diving down every 
minute, like yonder sea-birds on the 
water. It is utterly impossible !”’ 

‘‘What have you to say so very im- 
portant? I came out shell-hunting, and 
you ought to help fill my basket, instead 
of hindering me. Now, what have you 
to tell me?” 

She rose up as she spoke, and con- 
fronted him with an arch smile on her 
lip. 

“TI felt horridly dull in the old house 
in London after you had all gone away,”’ 
he asserted, impressively. 

‘Did you really 2? ] am glad of that. 
Tt sounds like an indirect compliment to 
the absent. One likes to be missed.’’ 

“‘T felt myself a ‘gaunt ghost,’ stalk- 
ing about the rooms alone. \Vhen the 
doors and windows rattled, they made 
me start; and once the sound of a distant 
street organ, ground by an Italian boy, 
who was chanting a refrain to its notes, 
made me rush frantically to the drawing- 
room, for I thought you had come home, 
and wished to surprise me.” 

‘Paul, Paul! you are incorrigible, 
comparing my musical performance to 
a ‘hurdy-gurdy’ and a street boy’s 
shrill piping !”’ 

_ He laughed at her pretended indigna- 
tion. 

‘Go on, Paul. What happened next? 
You must account fully for following us 
down here.’’ 

“‘T could not get on without voz, 
Annis. The isolation was more than I 
could bear, soI shut up my books, and 
here I am.”’ 

““What did Dr. Hamilton say ?”’ 

‘‘He knew I was coming, and, what- 
ever his thoughts may have been, he did 
not say much.” 

«‘Such are men’s resolves! Talk of 
girls being changeable, you are ten times 
worse. Only a fortnight ago you would 
not come. with us because you had to 
live half the day in the hospitals, listen 
to lectures until your brain grew dizzy, 
and read by the midnight lamp until the 
oil was expended !”’ 

““T plead guilty to the charge; but 
blame yourself, Annis.”’ 

She met the eager look of his dark 
eyes, and turned away to pick up a shell 
as she exclaimed, 


“Must I? Well, I am rather glad 
you are coine.”’ 
Wi ny 3° 


“You can help me collect shells and 
find sea-anemones for my aquarium. 
There are good specimens, orange disk 
and rosy, to be found here; and who 





knows but you might catch me a stray 
octopus?”’ added she, with a laugh. 

‘« Ah! who knows but I may—though 
you would be ready enough to run away 
from the staring sea monster if I did. 
Annis !”’ 

“What is it, Paul?’ 

‘There are no more shells; so don’t 
make a pretence of looking for them. 
Listen to me.” 

Annis shut up her basket obediently, 
and glanced over the waters. 

‘What a glorious stretch of sea view! 
You were wise to leave the dusty town 
and come here.”’ 

“You think so ?”’ 

‘© Yes; a holiday does people good.” 

They had rambled on to the end of 
the long beach, and had reached the 
rocky pathway leading to the town. 
The ruin of an old house, whose roof 
had long ago been blown away by a 
fierce storm, was near them, and at this 
point Paul drew Annis’s hand within 
his arm, and they both stood looking 
out on the broad waters. 

Words were trembling on Paul’s 
tongue that would have given the true 
clue to his restlessness, and explained 
fully why he had so suddenly changed 
his plans. Annis half suspected what 
he was going to say, and with a girl’s 
wilfulness tried to ward off the secret 
she was yet longing to hear. 

, ““ How did you find out I was walking 
on the beach ?”’ 

‘‘T called at the lodgings, and Fred 
told me. Poor Fred! he was furious 
because I would not stop and hear 
him read his new essay on ‘Ancient 
Coins.’ But I did not come all the 
way from London to listen to essays. 
Why don’t you ask me why I came ?”’ 

Ele looked down at her tenderly, as 
though awaiting her reply; then he said 
softly— 

“‘T came down to tell you how I love 
you, and to ask your love in return. Tell 
me Ido not plead in vain, my darling!” 

The swect eyes were turned to him 
fondly, and his heart throbbed with wild 
joy at the answer they gave. 

But even at that blissful moment a 
shadow fell on their path. He caught a 
glimpse of a name printed on a huge 
placard that was posted on the ruin 
beside them—a name that shone forth 
in inch-long letters, red and black— 


“ZARA MELDICOTT KEITH.” 


It came to him like a hoarse voice 
from the past, sounding through the 
years, rousing him suddenly from his 
golden dream of love and happiness. 
Tt was like the wild clamour of a battle- 
cry, waking up the echoes of a still 
summer night. 

This myth of his life was not after all 
a myth, but a living, breathing, tan- 
gible reality; a being clad in flesh and 
blood, and walking about amongst men 
and women of the present day. 

Another minute, and his dazed eyes 
had mastered the whole contents of the 
placard. He became-aware that ‘‘ Zara 
Meldicott Keith ’ was to sing at a cer- 
tain “music hall’? in Seabright that 
very evening. Several other performers 
were mentioned, but Paul Tench had 
eyes only for Zara’s name. 





It sank into his heart, it burned into 
his brain ; it woke up memories that had 
long since slumbered. Overcome bya 
rush of sensations, he leaned, pale and 
trembling, against a projecting rock 
near him, forgetting even the presence 
of Annis Venn—unheeding she was 
standing there, watching him with eyes 
full of tender anxiety. 

‘Paul! Paul! are you ill? What is 
the matter ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing, he 
dreamily. 

‘But there zs something. Are you 
ill?’’ she repeated. 

“T think not.” 

‘Then you must have seen a ghost 
peering out of the iron window bars of 
that old ruin.” 

‘‘ Perhaps so, Annis. We are doomed 
to see ghosts sometimes. The visions 
of our youth become tangible forms to 
torment us.”’ 

‘Paul, tell me what it means. Somc- 
thing wrong has come to you all in a 
minute !’’ Hervoice was tremulous in its 
anxiety. 

‘‘Ah! we are strange, weak creatures, 
and know but little of life’s purposes and 


nothing,” replied, 


plans.”’ 
‘‘We know as much as is good for us, 
perhaps.”’ 


‘Probably you are right. Yet it dis- 
turbs us none the less when we find the 
dearest desires of our hearts vanish. 

Annis looked at him with inquiring 
eyes. There was something mysterious, 
but what it was baffled her scrutiny, 

Oh, if he would only tell her what had 
turned his face so pallid, made his coun- 
tenance so troubled, his voice so cold 
and hopeless. His very words were wild 
and incoherent, she thought, for he was 
saying, still in that dreary tone— 

“It was a subtle instinct that made 
the heathen of old create a Nemesis. 
Indeed it was only a foreshadowing of 
the truth we believe in our day and 
generation, though ze call it retributive 
justice, the infallible decree of a just 
God.”’ 

He said this solemnly, speaking out 
of the deep gloom that had come over 
his heart. Already his short dream of 
passionate love was ended, and seemed 
as though it had never been. 

Love for sweet Annis Venn had be- 
come the myth of his life ; responsibility 
for Zara Meldicott Keith the reality. 

To carry out the promise he had long 
ago made his mother must be his stern 
purpose, and as he thought of all it 
might involve he shuddered. 

Annis walked silently by his side. She 
was puzzled and hurt by his manner. A 
few minutes before, his looks and words 
were full of intense affection towards 
herself ; and she had shown, perhaps too 
plainly, how well she returned that 
affection. 

Now he was cold, as though a breath 
from the North had frozen up his feeling ; 
and girls do not like to be mounted on a 
pinnacle of adulation, merely to be flung 
from its height again in mere caprice. 

Yet she had never before suspected 
Paul of caprice. He must speak very 
plainly indeed in the future, before she 
would again let him see a glimpse of 
her weakness. 
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She 
proudly. 

“Paul! Wehad better return; they 
will be waiting tea for us.’’ 

‘‘ Certainly, Annis; let us go back at 
once,’’ replied: Paul, never noticing her 
proud manner, so absorbed was he in 
thought. 4. 

_“ Papa is to givea. lecture to-night at 
the Town. Hall.’” 
"$615 hee”? 

‘He will want his tea early.” 

‘7 dare say; let us walk faster.”’ 

Paul seemed like one in a bewildering 
maze. He walked on mechanically, never 
looking to the right or the left ; never 


turned towards him rather 


starting a subject of conversation, and | 


only replying in short, moody answers 
when addressed. 
(Zo be continued.) 





BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 
LADDIE, 


I THINK 
the calculat- 
ing dogs I 
named in a 
previous num- 
ber were ex- 
celled by a 
magnificent 
© collie, called 
Laddie, with 
whom I be- 
came ac- 
quainted at a 
farm - house, 
rooms in the 





where we sometimes 


had 
summer time. He was of a great size, and 


wonderfully clever, doing ‘whatever his 
master bade him with unerring exactness. 
He would fetch the cows from the pastures, 
or any single cow out of a number, if the 
master mentioned its name. A mere sign 
sufficed for Laddie to know that he must fetch 
the mare and foal from the high pasture, 
or either of them, as the case might be. 
No other messenger could have done ‘the 
work so quickly or so well. 

Laddie and I became close friends, and, 
whenever the dining-room door was open, he 
was sure to stand in the doorway, begging with 
eager eyes for admission, but never absolutely 
entering without leave. 

For some weeks we were obliged to go to 
the city on Tuesdays, and we returned to the 
farm on Thursday afternoons, when Laddie 
was the first to greet and welcome us. Once, 
however, we were compelled to stay over a 
week in town, and when we again reached the 
farm, were told of Laddie’s excessive distress 
at our prolonged absence. He knew the day 
on which we were accustomed to arrive, and 
must have also. calculated the hour; for he 
Went to meet us at the railway-station. He 
was much excited by our non-arrival, and, for 
two days, made frequent journeys in the 
direction of. the railway. The farmer and his 
family said it became quite distressing to see 
the cog after these repeated disappointments, 
and. the expression used was, “We thought 
Laddie was going off his mind, he was:in such 
trouble when you did not come.” * 

J shall not soon forget his delight when, 
ater our four-footed friend had given up hope, 

€‘once more welcomed us to country quarters. 

When we began to pack up, preparatory to 


our final departure for town, Laddie knew all 
about it. The sight of the cart laden with 
boxes told him that he need not go to the 
station again with the expectation of ‘meeting. 


us. But he would not see us depart,‘or give 


us a doggish farewell. It was too much for 
an honest, tender-hearted friend. He simply 
stole away and hid himself to avoid the pain of 
a final parting, and on these occasions alone— 
for we stayed at the farm several summeis— 
.Laddie was disobedient to his master’s‘voice 
and whistle.: He retreated to some:solitary 
spot, and “ had‘it out’’ by himself, and; when 
the struggle was over, returned, like a canine 
hero, to his work and his duty. 
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SAM. 

Scotch shepherds’ dogs invariably ac- 
company their masters to the kirk on 
Sundays; but in 
England the sight 
of a dog in church 
causes a commo- 
tion, and the in- 


‘ truder is usually een 
driven or coaxed Sun 
out as rapidly as aHtiin a 
pee I have, cae i ie ni i 
nowever, known ari LARRY Hest a tL 
one or two DA | 


charch-going dog- 
gies in this country; 
notadly a fox-terrier 
called Sam, which 
belonged to the 
Squire in a Derby- 
shire village. 

Sam’s master and 
the young ladies of | 
the family took a 
great interest in : 
the village choir, 
of which they were 
the leading mem- . 
bers. So sure as 
they appeared in 
the singing loft, 
Sam also took up | 
his station, and 
appeared to enjoy 
the music as much 
as anybody. Ifthe 
family happened to 
be from home, and 








the servants in 
charge remained 
there instead of 


going to church, 
Sam was no less 
punctual and regu- 
lar in fzs attend- 
ance. Every Sun- 
day morning, just 
at the right time, 
he ‘trotted up the 
stairs to the organ 
loft, took up 
his station in the 
old place, and be- 


| 


| 


if 
it 
ey 
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pig-food. 


haved just as well as if his master were there 
to enforce propriety by an admonitory: kick. 

Sam’s social qualities were so much appre- 
ciated that nobody ever thought of hounding 
him away when he visited the houses: of his 
friends, but gave him a share of bones.and a. 
corner of the rug for a resting-place.. It was 
while away on such visits that Sam mani- 
fested his power of calculating days and hours 
in a remarkable manner. He would leave his 
own home on Thursday, perhaps, and go toa 
house some miles away, and in an opposite 
direction to that which Jed to the church. 
But on Sunday morning off to church Sam 
would go alone; and never did he fail to make 
his appearance at the proper time, and take 
up his station in the singing «gallery before 
service commenced. Nt 


CLEVER-RATS. © 

A young rat had -fallen into a pail of 
Six older ones held a con- 
sultation so! earnest in its character as to 
lead them to ignore the presence of human 
onlookers. They decided on an ingenious 
scheme of rescue, and successfully carried it 
out. Entwining their legs together, they 
formed a chain hanging downwards over the 
edge of the pail.: The foremost or downmost 
rat grasped the: drowning—and, as it subse- 
quently proved, drowned—young one in its 
forepaws, and both rescued and rescuer were 
then drawn up and out. "When found to be 
dead, the rescuers gazed at their young com- 
rade in ‘‘mute despair,” solemnly, as if aware 
that their efforts had been made. in vain.— 
American Paper. ae ae 
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HATS AND BONNETS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TuE extraordinary freaks of fashion in olden times scarcely 
exceed the absurdities into which we have been led since the 
first development of a bonnet out of the hat. This variation in 
our out-of-door head-dress dates from the year 1795. The 
original bonnet was shaped like a jockey-cap, the brim in front 
spreading out rather far on a line with the top of the ear. 
Jt was tied cn with lavender-coloured strings without ends, 
was composed of straw, the dome-shaped crown, decorated 
with red perpendicular stripes, meeting at the top (still jockey 
fashion), while the projecting brim was plain, and a wreath of 
laurel leaves surrounded the head. 

Small-sized bonnets continued to be worn, as well as hats, 
up to about the year 1820, when, as our illustration will show 
you, the brim had expanded, and there was no cap border 
to fill up the empty space underneath it. Some kind of 
ribbon ruching decorated the brim all round, the latter reach- 
ing down below the ear ; and there was also a ribbon trimming 
far back round the crown. 

Ten years afterwards a very plain and unbecoming style 
came into fashion—trimmings were almost at a discount. 
One plain piece of ribbon was passed round the middle of the 
coarse straw bonnet, the ends of which were tied under the 
chin; while, at the back, and under the flat-lying crown, there 
was a frilling of the ribbon, or of a piece of silk of the 
same colour, as a finish to the bonnet, and a shade to the 
back of the neck, called a “curtain.” The straw was 
i either of the natural colour, or else dyed black or brown. 
aN Sometimes a plainly-tied bow was placed, like a butterfly, on 
ALORA the top of the head, midway between the crown and the brim. 
| Such a bonnet as this may still be seen on the girls of some of 

\ x SS «the “charity schools.” 

. Rr SANS -A few years afterwards young people often wore beaver 
SANGER SREEEGAUSS «=f =Ssobonnets, which were shaped much in the form of the 
above-named ‘cottage.”, These were trimmed with thick 
silk cords and tassels, matching them in colour. 

Simultaneously with the wearing of these two descriptians 
of bonnets turbans were-in fashion amongst the dowagers, 
and these were transmitted from a still earlier date. A 
beautiful satin of a delicate shade of French plum-colour, or 
violet-grey, was sometimes manufactured into a high turban- 
kind of cap, having a flat-band of the material across the 
head, a high “‘caul” standing up at the back, and a narrow 
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frill of Jace round the face. Others wore a 
loosely - twisted and more Turkish-looking 
turban; either of velvet, or silk, or of both 
folded together, and usually very bright in 
colour. These were decorated, as in the 
illustration, with feathers, or other orna- 
ments. 

It is scarcely surprising that the hideous 
article known as the ‘cottage bonnet,” of 
1830, ceased to have any attractions after a 
reign of some seven years, and that we all 
flew into another, and just opposite, extreme 
of fashion, when the immense flaring bonnet, 
assigned to the year 1837, the year of the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria, took the economical 
amongst us so painfully by surprise, with its 
floral decorations inside the deep front, and the 
three or four nodding ostrich-plumes, towering 
high above the crown. The strings securing 
it were tied in bows on one side, and, as you 
may imagine, it was a matter of some incon- 
venience to walk out on a rough day, as the 
preposterous front acted quite as a wind-sail, 
and it was with no little difficulty that it could 
be kept on the head. The name of this ill- 
contrived head-covering was an ‘ opera hat,” 
though ‘‘hat”’ it really was not; and it was 
either made of plain velvet or of silk. It is 
also worth observing that they were worn not 
merely out of doors and at the opera, but also 
at balls. 

In a couple of years from the first appear- 
ance of the “‘opera hat’? some modifications 
took place; the shape was little changed, but 
the dimensions were reduced, and the trim- 
ming was omitted—at least, a plain band 
round the crown, a binding round the brim, a 
curtain, and a bow or two at the back, re- 
placed the costly plumage of the previous two 
years. A cap border was also worn, very 
slight round the upper part over the hair, and 
very wide and thick at each side of the face. 

Passing over some few years, and the trifling 
varieties, regulated by individual fancy, either 
of the milliner or the wearer, helping to fill a 
gap in the history of fashion, we find that a 
soupeon of the discarded * cottage’? appeared 
about the year 1846, rather less unsightly, yet 
meagre in design, lying flat on the head, brim 
and crown being run into one, and parallel 
respectively with each other. A wreath of 
leaves or flowers enlivened its dulness out- 
side, together with some narrow bands of rib- 
bon or velvet laid across it at equal distances 
apart. No cap-border was worn with 
this head-gear, but the vacant space 
between the front and the face was _par- 
tially filled up by large sausage-like rolls of 
hair, laid against the cheek and extending to 
the jaw, while a comb confined the braids 
across the forehead just above the eyebrows. 
These very unpretentious bonnets were made 
of straw, and were tied on, under the chin, 
with a bow of broad ribbon, the shallow cur- 
tain being of straw. Very pretty fancy 
straw bonnets were worn within the years 
1840 and 1850, with trimmings of the same. 
These were Tuscan straws, of a buff colour, 
and sometimes the bonnets were made in alter- 
nate bands of straw plait, and gathered 
quillings of silk. 

Gathered silk bonnets, of plain or checked 
material, in various colours, came into fashion 
in the year 1848, and with them the whisker- 
like cap-borders, lying on each cheek, and 
unconnected one with the.other by any upper 
border. Ribbons and flowers embellished 
these quillings, which could be seen in profile 
below the rim of the bonnet-front, which was 
a good deal cut away from the cheeks on 
either side. Broad strings were tied in a bow 
under the chin, but no trimming decorated 
the exterior. The brim was moderately deep, 
easiing at the sides, and depressed at the 

P. 





In about the year 1850 the briins of our 
Ornets were very wide, round, and deep, and 
the deep cap-frilt of the previous style was 





still retained. These bonnets were of straw, 
and had very broad strings, tied in a large 
bow under the chin. 

I do not pretend to give an unbroken list of 
all the out-of-door head coverings worn in 
each successive year, from the beginning’ of 
this century up to the present time; but’ so 
far only as any great varieties of fashion 
cropped up, from time to time, during that 
period. Of course, there can be but one 
opinion respecting the fact that no fashion of 
the 19th century has ever been so extrava- 
gantly dézarre as those of the head-dresses that 
imimediately preceded the creation of the 
bonnet. For example, if the “fair Mary Anne 
Robinson,”’ otherwise known as “the Bird of 
Paradise,” (an engraving of which may be 
seen in Fairholt’s ‘‘Costumes of England”) 
and others quite as monstrous, that excited 
no surprise nor disapproval in the year 1728. 
Those were the trying days when our unfor- 
tunate grandmothers or great-grandmothers 
used to require the services of a hairdresser 
on every occasion that their hair had to be 
“taken down,” turned up again, and stuck 
all over with ribbons, flowers, feathers, and 
lace. What with all the false hair, pomatum, 
powder, and pinnings on of all the decorations 
in their right position upon a cushion laid on 
the top of the head, no one could rear up such 
an amazing erection for herself; nor could any 
ordinary maid do it forher. To save expense, 
therefore, a hairdresser had to be engaged 
monthly, or by those who could not economise 
in such a matter, weekly ; and the operation 
he then performed was called ‘opening a 
lady’s head”; when, as they significantly 
expressed it, “it would keep no longer!” 
At night, a large “net fillet” was put over 
all this grandeur, combining indoor head- 
dress, and outdoor bonnet, and hat allin one; 
and this bag was tied closely with a drawing 
string for the night. I suppose that at no 
period of the world’s history did women suffer 
so acutely for the satisfaction of looking each 
like her neighbour. . 

Weary of the round broad brims and heavy 
cap-borders of the year 1864, we scem to have 
returned to our craze for height. Straw was 
still in vogue, and, cutting away the brim at 
the ears, we raised up the centre to such a 
degree that, at a little distance, and regarded 
‘« full-face,” it looked like a sugar-loaf. The 
whole of the inside was a mass of flowers and 
ribbons, and_a broad pair of strings were tied 
under the chin. These bonnets were called 
“spoons.” Look at the hideous hat of 1865. 

After a reign of about two years the style 
of our bonnets again underwent a complete 
change, and the cone-shaped brim was seen 
no more, Then came in a very reasonable 
and pretty little cap-shaped head-dress, made 
of lace or tulle, upon a shape of buckram and 
wire. A small trimming of flowers decorated 


the exterior, but the bonnet lying flat down | 


on the top of the head, there was no room for 
embellishment inside the brim. A pair of 
tulle or lace-veil-like strings were connected 
together, at some distance below the chin, 
with a small bouquet or single flower. 

In the year 1869, as you will observe from 
the illustration supplied, this pretty article of 
dress was defoimed into a sort of patch, made 
of wire and buckram, covered with tulle and 
lace, worn like a saddle, and looking like a 
basket woman’s “pad” on the top of her head, 
to saveit from injury in carrying her burden. 
A pair of silk lappet-strings, laced or fringed- 
out at each side, were brought together in the 
same style as those previously worn ; the hair 
being elaborately dressed, and made the most 
of, to supply the deficiencies of this apology 
for a bonnet at the back. 

Excepting for elderly ladies, hats appear to 
have aided considerably in filling-in the space 
of time between the introduction of the last 
style and the two nondescripts—half bonnet 
and half hat—that succeeded it in the years 
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1875-6. The first was of silk, and was perched 
on the back hair, showing a plait or coil of it 
in front. The brim was rather wide, and 
turned up all round. A large rose or bouquet 
was worn undemeath it, over the left ear; and 
alarge ostrich feather inserted in front, fell 
-bsck over the crown. . Tne hair was no 
longer brought down on either side of the 
forehead, but continued, as in the. patch- 
bonnet, to be brushed back from the face; 
and the short-cut fringe of that over the fore- 
head,-so worn in 1866, remained in fashion 
till 1876. 

The year last-named, saw a change in our 
head coverings. Straw reigned once more, 
but there was little of it in the saucer shapes 
that again served only to cover the back-hair, 
and to leave one plait of it visible in front. 
Feathers, silk bows, and bunches of fruit 
nearly hid their foundation from view; and 
a pair of broad tulle or net strings were brought 
round from the centre of the back, to be 
united on the chest of the wearer. These 
two last-named bonnets were in very bad 
taste, and had an indescribably vulgar effect, 
perhaps to be accounted for by its peculiar 
associations, z.e., the great tenacity with which 
the lower classes have retained these shapes, 
with their dirty, gaudy finery, and the bold 
look of such a lack of covering and shade to 
the face out of doors—placing them on the 
back hair, as they still do, up to the present 
time. 

It would be impossible to say what style of 
head-gear more than another distinguishes 
the taste of to-day; so many are the forms 
adopted to suit the faces or fancies of the 
wearers ; nor would it always be possible to 
oe which was a bonnet and which a 
nat. 


—— 


S. F. A. CAuLFEILD. 








A SISTER’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MRs. OXLEY showed Mr. Walmer into 
a little room, called the children’s study, 
because the young folks had appropriated 
it, and then sent Katie to him, with the 
admonition not to talk too much. 

As soon as Katie’s eyes met. Mr. 
Walmer’s, she felt sure that he knew all; 
she had no need to tell him, and it was 
well to. be spared that pain. She seated 
herself beside him at the window, and 
he said with a quiet fatherliness, 

**Well Katie, my child, the disap- 


.pointment that was to be anticipated 


in prayer has come. How has it been 
borne? Has the strength been as the 
day ?”’ 
“It never was anticipated in prayer, 
Mr. Walmer, and it has been over- 
whelming. I couldn’t tell anyone what 
I suffered at first, and even now it is 
very, very hard to bear.’’ 
_ ‘Tam so sorry,”’ he said, “so sorry. 
Still, Katie, I hope that you can forgive.” 
“Forgive! Oh, poor Frank, he is as 
much.to:be pitied asI; he takes it so 
much to heart. He has been very 
thoughtless; but you know, Mr. Walmer, 
though he ought to have been indepen- 
dent of incentives, he didn’t know what 
my plans forhim were. Ifhehad known 
how hard I was working for him, [ 
believe the knowledge of it would have 
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restrained him. I kept it back from him 
lest there should be disappointment, 
and I thought the surprise would be so 
delightful if there was not.”’ 

‘* And the happiness was dashed just 
as it ought to have been realised! But 
I am thankful, thankful on your account, 
Katie, that you can feel about it as you 
do. Your heart cherishes no bitterness 
though the grief has been so bitter.”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Walmer, don’t speak to me 
like that, don’t! If you knew all, you 
would chide rather than comfort. You 
would bind me down in the valley of 
humiliation, out of which I have vainly 
endeavoured to find a way, and you 
would help me to take part against my- 
self. I must tell you that I never 
thought it possible that I could feel 
towards my bitterest enemy as I have 
felt towards Frank; and when the dear 
fellow came and asked me to for- 
give him, I said, ‘ Don’t come near me. 
You’ve disappointed me—oh, bitterly ;’ 
as if myself, you know, and my dis- 
appointment were all that mattered.”’ 

The very recollection, and it was an 
ineffaceable one, so overcame her that 
she burst into a flood of tears; but he 
spoke to her firmly, reminding her of the 
necessity she was under to keep quiet. 

‘Tell me anything that will be a relief 
to you,’’ he said, ‘‘ but do not get excited. 
You felt sorry, I amsure, that you had 
spoken harshly, when he was peni- 
tent.” 

‘‘Yes, more especially when I heard 
him crying in his room, as 1 think only 
Frank ever does cry. I went tohim and 
made it up; but all night through the 
words seemed to be turned against me 
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and spoken to myself. ‘You have dis- 
appointed me, oh, bitterly!’”’ 

‘You felt then that more than Frank 
had ever disappointed you, your con- 
science telling you so, was that it ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and I thought, whatif He were 
to forbid me to come near ?”’ 

‘* Ah, what indeed ? What for any of 
us! Butthen Frank’s tears would never 
make you, tender-hearted as you are, 
relent to him as sweetly as God relents 
to you. Did you think of that also?” 

She shook her head slowly, while her 
eyes were full of a new-born confidence. 

‘‘T think, Katie, where the Spirit has 
been so certainly chiding andupbraiding, 
all that is left to my humble instrumen- 
tality is to apply the consolation. This 
is very evident, you have been chastened 
as a child and not beaten like an enemy; 
in all the trial God has been with you. 
Now you made one little remark with 
respect to Frank which I should like you, 
as you have been reasoning from him to 
yourself, to apply in another way. You 
said you believed if he had known your 
plans for him he would have been good, 
though he ought to have been indepen- 
dent of incentives. I should like to see 
him here.”’ 

Thanking the kind clergyman for the 
words he had spoken to her, Katie went 
in quest of her brother, glad to know 
that the spiritual skill and insight that 
could adapt itself to her case would 
meet the recreant schoolboy’s also. 

Nor was she mistaken, for Frank’s 
face, after he had been in conversation 
with his minister, was happier than 
it had been since his return home; 
he said to her also, in avery shy whisper, 

** Katie, Mr. Walmer 
says that since you have 
forgiven me, I may feel 
sure that God will for- 
give, and do you know 
I almost believe that 
He does.” 

It was only two even- 
ings after this that Mr. 
Walmer called again. 
His kind face was rip- 
pling into so many smiles 
' that Katie, a little in- 
tolerant of such mani- 
fest exultation where so 
dark a shadow had 
fallen, wondered what 
., was the cause of it. 
:» Something more than the 
.,,. Well-spring in himself, 
K\-<: she felt sure. ‘I have 

Ny justcome from thetrain,”’ 

t. he said to Mis. Oxley, 
Mii, “Cand I think I have 
} some good news for you. 
= I have been to see Dr. 
© March about Frank, and 
vg he has consented to take 

Z him back again, fully 
persuaded that it is the 
right thing to do. I 
2 told him that I would be 
surety for his good be- 
haviour.’ He owned to 
me that he was very 
sorry for the lad; 
said his abilities were 
of a high order, and he 
had never been guilty 
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of anything criminal, but he was too 
much carried away by his great flow of 
animal spirits, and——. However, we 
won’t talk about his faults. We'll give 
him time to mend them. Now Katie, 
will you be the bearer of the good news 
to Frank, or shall I ?’’ 

But Katie couldn’t speak. Shethought 
the joy was going to make her as ill as 
the grief had done, and only by a strong 
effort did she regain composure. 

Mr. Walmer hastened home to escape 
the thanks which followed him next 
morning in a beautiful little note, still 
preserved among his most fragrant 
epistolarytreasures. Sotherewas ‘‘ clear 
shining after rain,’’ and at the expiration 
of the holidays Frank, with a chastened 
gladness, took up his cross and returned 
manfully to the field where he had been 
worsted. 

Before leaving he did not say anything 
about a possible Senior Wranglership 272 
Juturo, nor even about Scholarship, and 
B.A.’s, but he went, promising by God’s 
grace to be a more diligent, steadfast, 
and obedient scholar than he had been, 
and by God’s grace he kept his word. 
Nor were a sister’s fond hopes concern- 
ing the immediate result of this extra 
year at school doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

[THE END.] 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES, 
PUZZLES, Ere. 


ANSWER To PuzzLE No. 7.—The boy had 
fivepence farthing ; the first baker doubled it 
—tenpence halfpenny, out of which he spent 
sixpence; left fourpence halfpenny, which 
second baker doubled, making ninepence. 
Here he spent sixpence — left threepence, 
which last baker doubled, so that he should 
have had sixpence, but no more.—Answer : 
fivepence farthing. 

ANSWER TO RIDDLE No. 8.—1. The 
chest; 2, eyelids; 3, kneecaps; 4, drums of 
the ears; 5, hands and feet; 6, nails; 7, soles; 
8, muscles; 9, palms; 10, two fips (tulips); 
II, apple of the eye; 12, calves; 13, hairs; 
14, temples; 15, arms; 16, insteps; 17, eyes 
and nose (ayes and noes); 18, pupils; 19, 
tendons. 

ANSWER TO ANAGRAM No. 9,—Unite— 
Untie. 

ANSWERS TO SQUARE Worps, p- 108.— 


iKCART 2, WANT *3. WINE 
AFAR AREA IDEA 
RATE NEAR NEAR 
TRE & TARE EARN 


ANSWERS TO DouBLE AcRosTICs, p. 108. 
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: 2. 3s 
NarcissuS MoriraAH WonpriR 
AUNT OtrawA Ont Y 
PavtTH ZurepHrN Record 
ONc EK AtLtaAnHABAD Dianad 
LisrtL RuvunnymMepE § or: L 
EB vt EF TrerokL ‘WokxM 
OcraN O ui O 
N APHTH A RIcHELIEU 
TowNnN 
HaMLeET 
ANSWERS FOR p. 108, 
BURIED BURIED BURIED 
CouNTRIES, FLOWERS. FRUIT. 
I. Spain. 1. Lupin. 1. Apple. 
2. Italy. 2. Harebell. 2. Date: 
3- Holland. 3. Pink. 3. Orange. 
4. Germany. 4. Cactus. 4. Plum 
5. Hanover. 5. Stock. “. 5. Peach, 
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HINDU WOMEN. 


In no part of 
the world, says 
Dr. William 
Knighton, are 
nobler __ speci- 
, mens of female 
humanity to be 
found than in 
India. The his- 
tory of the coun- 
try abounds with 
instances of the 
noblest devo- 
tion, unswerving 
fidelity, high 
principle, and 
sublime self-re- 
nunciation on 
the part of its 
women. Norcan 
anyone have 


























without wit- 
nessing such. 

{ have lived in 
Ceylon, in Ben- 
_gal andin Oudh, 
-and L have seen 
‘something of 
many districts and provinces lying between 
these distant regions, and everywhere I have 
witnessed the noblest instances of devotion 
and self-denial on the part of the women. 

And yet the lot of the Hindu woman is 
unspeakably sad. She is married at so early 
an age that choice on her part is impossible. 
She accepts her destiny. She looks up to her 
husband as a sort of deity—she has been so 
taught from her earliest years—and a very 
debased, earthly, selfish, and altogether con- 
temptible sort of deity he too often proves 
himself to be. But for her there is no hope, 
however vile and contemptible he may prove. 
In life and death she is his. And if death 
takes him and she is left to widowhood, sad 
indeed is her lot. She may not immolate 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, a 
stern English Government forbids that, and 
she is doomed in consequence to gloom and 
sadness, and if childless, to one meal a day, 
one garment, a total deprivation of all orna- 
ment, and all that in her eyes makes life 
worth living. Her existence is bound up in 
his, and her affections are called forth power- 
fully, first for her husband and secondly for 
her children. And for the childless widow a 
far more miserable life remains. 

The principal duties of the Hindu woman 
of the middle class at home are grinding the 
corn with a little hand-mill, similar to that so 
often referred to in the Bible, washing the 
floor where they cook and eat, drawing 
water, scouring the metal vessels, the cooking 
utensils, the jugs and plates; of course many 
of the more wealthy are exempt from these 
duties, but the vast majority perform them. 
The kitchen must be washed every.day ; when 
I say the kitchen, I mean that part of the 
house in which cooking-and eating are carried 
on, for a large part of the religion of the 
Hindus consists in cooking and _ eating 
in a proper and in a religious manner. The 
shadow of a low-caste man falling on the 
food of a high-caste Brahmin, whilst that food 
is in preparation, will be sufficient to defile it, 
and the whole will be thrown out in conse- 
quence. , 

i The well at which water is drawn is a fre- 
quent resort for gossip. It is usually early in 
the morning and in the afternoon, from four 
to six, that water is drawn. Friends meet 
there, and interesting little details of house- 
hold management and village life areexchanged. 
Some of the women will carry as many as 


been long resi- | 
dent in India ; 
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three water-pots on their heads, one over the | the husband, with whom she does not’ even 


other, and sometimes one or two on the head 


and one under the arm. Women of different 
castes must not touch each other’s vessels. 
This is a matter of greatimportance. Dead] 
feuds may be the result of thoughtless im- 
prudence in this respect. 
higher classes who are wealthy often engage 
men or women of the fisherman’s caste to 
carry water for them. But the young women 
usually like the duty, if the well be not too 
distant, and, in towns, the wells are usually in 
the gardens or yards of their own houses, 
rendering any journeys to a distance for the 
purpose unnecessary. 


Few people in the world are more religious 
than the women of India, but theirs is a zeal for 
religion without knowledge. They perform 
their service to the gods and goddesses of their 
faith unremittingly, particularly to the god- 
desses, and fail not to bathe in the sacred 
Ganges, or any other accessible river, on days 
of festivals, at the changes of the moon, and 
such like. From this service they expect 
good in this life rather than happiness in 
another. They are full of superstitious ter- 
rors; in fact they are amongst the most timid 
and fearful people on the face of the earth. 
The evils against which they contend by their 
religious services are their own, or their hus- 
band’s or their children’s illness. Being full 
of affection and concern for their children, 
they will go to any inconvenience or ex- 
pense possible for ¢hezr welfare. If sickness 
visits them it is attributed to some angry god or 
goddess, who must be propitiated by religious 
offerings, by prayers, by devotion, or human 
mortification. They will use medicines, but 


too often, alas! the physicians whom they are | 


able to consult are little able to help them, 
and not unfrequently but experimentalise in 
their endeavours to do good. If the sickness 
be long continued or dangerous, they will pro- 
mise a young kid as an 
offering to some goddess 
in expiation, hoping 
thereby that the sick 
loved one may be re- 
stored to health. Should 
the child recover they 
believe their prayers have 
been heard, and the vow 
is performed. Priests 
often work upon their 
credulity, and the credu- 
lous women will believe 
any story they may tell 
them. In this matter 
they will often act in 
opposition to their hus- 
band’s wishes, although 
in other respects attentive 
and dutiful. 

A Hindu wife never 
mentions the name of her 
husband. It would be 
esteemed an indelicacy 
or an insult if she were 
to do so. If he have a 
son then he is spoken of 
as that son’s father. Go- 
pal’s father, the wife will 
say, ordered it, not my 
husband ordered it—oz 
man, or some equivalent 
expression, if he have no 
son, is the nearest ap- 
proach to indicating him 
distinctively. Nor does 
the husband mention his 
wife’s name—he will call 
to her, O mother of Go- 
pal, or if there be no 
child, O housewife, but 
never by her name. 

Although distinctly re- 
garded as an inferior by 


Families of the 


take her meals, always waiting till he has 
finished, yet the treatment she experiences is 


not usually bad. There are of course tyrants 


y | and cruel husbands in all-countries, but so far 
as my experience went in India, I do not. 


| believe that the average treatment of women 
by their husbands in that country is worse than 
: that in England, rather better I think amongst 
| the lower orders ; but in the upper ranks of life 
| the husband has a power and an authority 
which are quite unknown in Europe, and 
which of course will often be abused by 
unfeeling and tyrannical men, particularly 
amongst the uneducated, and it is unfor- 
tunately too often the case that, in remote 
districts especially, even the wealthy are 
uneducated. I have heard -it semnariied that 
those who have had the advantages of Furo« 
pean culture amongst the upper classes make 
better husbands and better sons than 
others. 

The chief education of a girl in India has 
for centuries consisted in learning how to dress 
the dishes most prized, to do rough needle- 
work, to behave seemly. in ‘company, and 
sometimes a little singing and instrumental 
music. Mental nurture and training is the 
great want. Reading and writing have been 
for centuries denied to her, and considered un- 
necessary. Young men have been laughed at 
over and over again, both in Calcutta and in 
the Upper Provinces, for having had the bold- 
ness to teach their wives to read and write. 
And this they have been obliged to do 
stealthily—not openly in the light of day, but, 
| ina clandestine manner, after dinner, af night. 
| Noris it uncommon still to hear such excla- 
; mations as these: ‘' What nonsense! for a 
woman to read and wrile! What's the use 
of it? A foolish proceeding! something new 
and senseless!” and such like. But a better 
day is dawning for women in India. 
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BEAUTY ON CRUTCHES. 
THE Story of A YounG LIrE, 
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heard 
of Patience on 
wy’ a Monument, 
but Beauty on 
Crutches sounds rather 
like beauty very much 
misplaced! Ah, well, 
it may sound like it, 
but no one who_ has 
seen our cousin will say 
it Zooks like it—for the two 
slim crutches that bore her fra- 
gile form seemed to those who 
knew her well, more as slender pedestals sup- 
porting some delicate figure, than symbols of 
weakness or deformity. Not that cousin was 
beautiful, or even pretty, as far as features, 
taken as features, may go; any more than a 
transparency, which owes all its loveliness to 
the light that shines through it, can be called 
lovely when it is closely examined; but the 
dear brown eyes scemed to have so clear an 
understanding with the kind, oft-smiling lips, 
that, without any artistic arrangement, the 
idea of symmetry was conveyed to the ob- 
server, who felt, whilst looking at her face, 
that he was looking at something that had 
been touched into beauty by the finger of 
God. She might have been as fair as Venus 
herself, and yet have missed that peculiar gift 
which made her “Our Cousin Angelical.” 

It was Jack, dear old Jack, who settled this 
name question for us. He could not abide 
her own name, which, he said, was as much 
suited to her as Violet would be to a pig. 
So what did he do one day, when his boy 
gallantry was at its height, but go and get 
her little ‘* Keble,” which she kept in a niche 
by her side, and deliberately strike out “Anne 
Jelakel’’ from the cover, and write Angelical 
in its stead! When he had perpetrated this 
delightful mischief, he passed the book under 
the table to Jessie, giving her a nod to hold 
her tongue. Hold her tongue? Not she. 
She caught dear little “Keble” out of his 
hand, and danced all round the room with it, 
shouting ‘‘Our Cousin Angelical! Our Cousin 
Angelical! Hurrah, for Cousin Angelical !” 

‘** Bob’s a brick. He has hit the right nail 
on the head. That name always stuck in my 
throat,” said Frank. 

“T don’t know about hitting the right nail 
on the head, but that he has set the right 
crown on the vig head is certain,” I replied. 

As may be supposed, Cousin Angelical 
turned round to see the cause of this sudden 
abuse of her name, of which, in its natural 
state, she was by no means proud—and, when 
Jessie handed her the explanation, she joined 
in our mirth for a moment, then, looking very 
serious, she said—whilst the tenderest pink 
tinged her cheeks— 

‘* Naughty children—you will spoil me! ” 

. “ Can’t spoil-angels, Cuz,” whispered Jack. 

* We'll try to, though!” said Frank. 

But we girls held our peace, for at that 
instant a puzzling question flashed across our 
minds. ‘The question was this—//hy had 
this name commended itself to us as so 
eminently applicable to our poor sickly, mis- 
shapen cousin? IVhy did we feel that Jack 
had expressed, in one word, all that we felt 
about her? ‘We could not tell: .We deter- 
mined to watch her own dear self for an 
answer, and, perhaps—oh, would it be very 
thoughtless ?>—one day we might venture to 
seek the reason from herself. 

That “one day’? was not very far off, but 
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in order to bring you to it, I must explain 
why Cousin Angelical lived with us now, and 
why she had not always lived with us. As 
to the former, she lived with us because our 
parents would have her! They.said they were 
united to her by a tenderer and holier tie than 
that of blood relationship; and as to the latter, 
the necessity for a home with us had only 
recently arisen. She was motherless, and her 
father, having accepted an appointment that 
would take him abroad for several years, had 
consigned his precious treasure to ourcare. I 
say ows, because, in spite of her infirm frame, 
she was too whole-hearted and large-hearted, 
to belong to any one, of us in particular ; 
though, I am ashamed to say, we maintained 
a constantly amicable feud as to which of us 
should be her special favourite: not from 
jealousy, for we were too true to each other for 
that ; but simply because we felt that the one 
who was her favourite, must be the one who 
was giving her the greatest pleasure, and to 
give her pleasure was the aim of our life. 

The ‘‘one day” referred to came as 
follows :— 

We were all gathered round Cousin An- 
gelical’s chair listening to one of the pleasant 
tales with which she was wont to amuse us, 
when, at a convenient break, Jack suddenly 
startled us with— 

“T say, Cousin Angel, did you ever tell a 
fib?” 

If we felt inclined to titter, we were stopped 
by the change in our cousin’s voice and man- 
ner, her tone seemed almost awful to us, who 
were accustomed to hear only its /Eolian 
softness. 

“Jack,” she said, “there is only one way 
of spelling 4e, and that is l-i-e. You may 
pronounce it as falsehood or untruth, but fib 
1s as mean an evasion as putting your tongue 
in your cheek when you mean yes for no—or 
no for yes.” 

Jack positively trembled; if there was any- 
thing he disliked it was being mean, neverthe- 
less, he conquered himself enough to say, 
coaxingly,— 

‘Then did you ever tell—a—a—a—it’s no 
use, I can’t say Ze toa young lady.” 

“And quite right too, Jack; it is the 
ugliest, blackest word that sin ever made 
necessary, and I respect your not liking to 
say it, so I will answer your question without 
making you use it; but as it is a very solemn 
question, you must let me think a minute 
before speaking,” 

She leaned back in her chair and closed her 
eyes, as if fain to look within ere replying to 
Jack’s inquiry. Presently she opened her 
eyes and said, in a slow, serious manner— 

“T think, I may say, that I have ever 
willingly or wilfully uttered a falsehood—for 
from my infancy my parents taught me to 
speak for God to hear; but when I remember 
that He requires. ‘truth in the inward parts’ 
then (here she looked full in Jack’s face) I am 
afraid I cannot speak so confidently; but, 
then, again, I know ee 

“What do you know?” we all asked in 
one breath. 

«« That the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ So that a clean 
heart will be given me if I seek it—then I 
shall not fear to let Him see my thoughts.” 

‘“‘Tsn’t she an angel, that’s all?” Jack 
whispered to me, as the warning dinner-bell 
drew us from her side; but she heard him, 
and calling him back, said, in a voice of irre- 
sistible entreaty— 

“Jack, dear, if you love me, do not call 
me that again. I do not object to ‘Our 
Cousin Angelical’ if it pleases you all to say 
it; but do not call me az angel, for I am not 
fit to be one. Come now, run off to dinner. 

* * # * * x 

Well, sad days came for us. Cousin An- 
gelical had grown so nearer and dearer to us 
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that the mere thought of losing her was as a 
great gash to our hearts; but when the reality 
came, and her father wrote for her immediate 
return, the blow came not so much as-a gash 
as an iceberg—we were at once stunned and 
numbed by it. So numbed that we could 
scarcely help mother to cheer the few re- 
maining days of our cousin’s three years’ 
visit. But ove thing, like a feeble sunbeam, 
seemed to thaw us for a few minutes, and that 
was her promise to come again, if her father 
would spare her ; but we never had any great 
opinion of 7/’s, so the comfort was merely 
surface deep. 

“Cousin Angey (I may say that now)! 
there’s something we all want before you 
go!” said Jack, waxing bold under pretext 
of a looming grief. 

‘What is it, Jack ? A lock of my hair?” 
she replied, laughing at his rueful face. 

““No; something better than that. We 
know there’s a grand secret about how you 
got your back. ‘“ 

(‘‘ For shame, Jack!”’ ‘* You cruel boy!” 
this from Jessie and Frank.) 

‘II mean, how you came to be so delicate, 
and we all want to hear about it——”’ 

“Tf it does not pain you to tell it——” put 
in Jessie, not less eagerly than Jack. 

“Tt will not pain me at all, dears—for God 
has made the little hump on my back the 
bearer of so many mercies that I would kiss 
it if I could stretch my lips back. So you 
need not be afraid of wounding me ’’—this 
was to Jack, whose dear ready eyes were 
already full of tears, ‘I got it just like this— 
About nine years ago, when i 

“J was just a baby, then,” whispered Jack. 

“T was staying with some friends in the 
country—there was an alarm of fire in the 
middle of the night; and, on jumping out of 
bed, I saw that the side of the house in which 
I slept was in flames. In the frantic despair 
of a young child—for I was only ten—1 
fancied myself overlooked amidst the general 
confusion, and screamed, and was about to 
jump from the window, when, to my relief, | 
saw a ladder being raised towards me, whilst 
a calm, manly voice begged me to be as quick 
as I could, but to be careful. I had placed 
my feet on the first rung of the ladder, and 
was about to touch the second when I dis- 
tinctly heard a little voice crying from the 
inner nursery. It was with some difficulty 1 
dragged myself back through the window— 
but, thank God, I déd—and just reached the 
baby’s cot in time to snatch it up before the 
roof fell in. I was too frightened by the crash 
and smoke to do more than throw the baby 
into his father’s arms, and then I fell down— 
Ido not remember where. The only next thing 
that dwells in my memory is, that, when | 
came to myself, I found the little darling lying 
by my side, contentedly sucking his thumb; 
but, when I tried to raise my head to kiss him, 
I gave a great scream and fainted—that was 
the beginning of my hump; but I have never 
wished it away, even fora moment.” " 

“T should think not! It’s just a glorious 
one—as grand as a Waterloo hero’s scars!” 
cried Jessie, enthusiastically. 

“ Oughtn’t that little boy to love you, that’s 
all?’? cried Jack. 

“And I think he does.a tiny bit,” said 
Cousin Angelical, bending forward and print- 
ing a long kiss on Jack’s forehead. 

We started—the meaning in her voice was 
unmistakable! Yes, Jack was the little res- 
cued child, and our cousin’s crutches were a 
life-long memorial of her bravery ! 

“T always felt I had a right to love her 
best! ”’ said. Jack, as we rehearsed the story 
of “Our Cousin Angelical” to a certain youn:’ 
friend, who’wondered why we should feel so s: «I 
at just alame girl bidding us farewell—as iflar e 
girls were not common enough! True, they 
are, but Cousins Angelical are equally rare ! 
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THAT’S ALL?’ CRIED JACK,” 
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“‘QUGHTN’T THAT LITTLE BOY TO LOVE YOU, 
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MORE THAN 


By Mrs. G. LINNASUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


, CHAPTER V. 


DINAH’S FINERY. 


T had been dry and 
dusty for two or 
three weeks, but.as 
though the — skies 
had taken pity on 
the drooping leaves 
and the yellowing 
grass and the gap- 
ing cracks in the 
thirsty soil, down 
came the bountiful 
rain—not a sprink- 
ling, but a deluge. 

; The fact was, 

old Mrs. Stapleton 

3 earnestly desired to 
go out, and the rain—that enemy to 
crape—forbade it, For this was no 
common shower to be braved with 
strong boots and a waterproof by any- 
thing wearing a bonnet. 

It had not been advisable either to 
send the children to school, and, as may 
be supposed, they were making the most 
of their holiday, undisturbed by any of 
the anxieties which pressed on their 
elders. 

Upstairs, alone in the nursery, Hesba, 
with a pair of tin scales, was busied 
weighing morsels of flour, sugar, salt, 
etc., into tiny powders,to be duly papered, 
labelled, and prescribed for the sick. dolls 
afterwards, and she was quiet enough. 
But downstairs, ‘Brian, who had wearied 
of sliding down the staircase handrail, 
and who had a ‘skipping-rope -between | 
his teeth as bit and bridle, was prancing } 
to and fro through the hall: ‘obedient 
to the whip and ‘ gee-ups” of Mercy, 
making as much clatter on the.oil-cloth 
as one pair of boy’s boots could: accom- 
plish,' . 

Presently grandma’s ° fresh-coloured 
face appeared at the parlour door. 

‘‘ My dears, you make your mammia’s 
head ache. What is Dinah doing that 
she cannot keep you in the nursery ?”’ 

‘« She is ironing some lace and ribbons 
to trim herself up for to-morrow. You 
know it is her holiday, grandma,”’ 
answered Brian, whose race had come 
to a full stop. ee 

‘Yes, my dear, I know;”’ and grand- 
ma went back into the room to ring'the 
bell, saying, as she crossed the Indian 
carpet, ‘Dinah takes care we shall not 
forget her holiday. She is the first 
servant who ever thought it necessary 
remind me in advance when her wages 
and her. holiday would fall due. She 
did so two days ago.’’ = 

“Perhaps she means.to be extra 
respectful,”? suggested her daughter-in- 
law,.faintly.: ; ore he 

“She has an odd way of showirit 
respect, if that be so. To.me it always 
sounds like an insolent intimation that 





‘May be so. In any case it is un- 
pleasant.’’ . 

The subject of the colloquy appeared. 

“Dinah, take Master Brian and 
Mercy to the nursery. You know that 
noise distracts Mrs. Brian’s head.” . 

The quick ring of the bell had caused 
Dinah to scorch some of her finery. She 
had not, therefore, obeyed the summons 
either in too great haste, or in too 
amiable a mood. ; 

‘‘'Yes’m,”’ she answered, ere she 
closed the door. ‘‘ Little plagues !’’ she 
muttered, when on the other side of it. | 

As she went back through the hall to 
the kitchen at the extreme end, she gave 
a sharp jerk to the skipping-rope reins. 

It was quite a superfluous check, for 
Brian had by that time gone down on.all 
fours, and was then quietly perambu-. 
lating the passage with Mercy on his 
back. re 

He was on his feet in an instant. The 
sudden twitch had sent a pain jarring 
through, his mouth and jaw, which was 
too much for his equanimity. 

‘* What did you do that for? You 
spiteful, ugly, little elf you! I did you 
no harm! ’’ he cried, in his anger. 

‘You ’piteful, ugly, ’ittle ef! Whatyou 
hurt Brian for ?’’ echoed Mercy, doubling 
up her little fist, as if to strike Dinah. 

Their nurse’s eyes flashed, but. she. 
made no reply. Possibly, the parlour 
door was too near, and she knew herself 
the aggressor. — 

‘March off upstairs to your sister, 
both! Don’t you hear? You make 
your mamma’s: head ache;’’ she cried, 
driving them roughly before her to the 
staircase, and watching them ascend, . 
which they did without further demonstra- 
tion, Brian holding Mercy by one hand, ' 


_to help her from stair to stair, whilst she 


grasped 'the balustrades, with her other 


'small fingers. - 


Then -muttering'inaudibly to herself 
she went back ‘down; the second pas- 
sage-to the kitchen; where she ex- 
pended so’ much irritability on the flat 
irons,, which were perversely either ‘‘ too 
hot”’ or ‘‘too cold,” ‘that at length cook; 
ignorant ‘of anyother annoyance, said 
sharply, ‘If you:mean to grumble all 
morning oyer a' bit of threepenny lace, I 
think you’d bést.carry yourself and your 
temper out ofthis kitchen. All your trum- 
pery put together is not worth the trouble 
you are making over it.” . 

Whereupon, ih‘*silent disdain, she 
gathered up the offending “trumpery,’’ 
and carried herself and her temper 
just where she should not have carried’ 
it—into the nursery. 

Hesba.. was. still busy at the broad 
window ledge with ler miniature powders 
and pills, now papering and labelling. 

_ Brian, who from the very first had 
assumed a sort of proprietaty right over 
Mercy, was seated on a low stool in the 
middle of the ‘floor, drawing houses on 4 


she might otherwise be kept waiting for | slate for the little one to copy after her 


her money.”” 
“Perhaps she has lived where her 
wages were problematic.’’ 


own fashion. 
Absorbed in their occupations, no one 
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best black dress and the washed lace 
and ribbons over her left arm, or the 
careful closing of the door behind her, 

A'smart box on Brian’s ear was the 
first intimation of her" presence. The 
pencil made an involuntary zigzag line, 
which split the newly-drawn house from 
roof to foundation. 

Up the boy started in surprise and 
stinging pain, Mercy scrambled to her 
feet, and Hesba was at her brother’s 
side in an instant. © 

‘*What’s that for?’’ demanded all 
three in a breath, Brian, whose ear and 
cheek smarted and tingled, standing at 
bay, with his nostrils panting and his 
large eyes on fire, whilst Hesba flung 
herself, as it were, a shield before him. 

“Tm an ugly elf, am I? you young 
scapegrace! I'll teach you to call me 
names!’’ Andagain the hand was up- 
lifted, and her black eyes glowered under 
her sullen brows. 

“Keep your hands off me! You ave 
an ugly elf, and mean-spirited to strike 
me when you know I can’t hit you 
back as if you were a boy,’’ and his 
looks told plainly how he would have 
dealt with a boy who had so struck 
him. 

Hesba, always the peacemaker, inter- 
posed, ‘‘ Hush, Brian, you must not call 
names. Mamma would be displeased; 
and, Dinah, an elf is a fairy, so that’s 
not a bad name.”’ 

Dinah had a nursery acquaintance 
with fairy lore. ‘‘Yes,miss; but there’s 
bad fairies as well as good fairies, and 
he called me an z7y little elf; uGLy!”’ 
and she bridled under the imputation, 
casting sidelong glances of admiration 
at hér own image in a looking-glass 
hung.'on the wall. ‘‘And Jim Dobbs 
says: I’m. beautiful! A little beauty he 
called {me , yesterday,’’ and’ she cast 
another complacent glance at the look- 
ing-glass. ‘‘Ugly, indeed!”’ 

Brian’s anger was never more than a 
flash. There was-’something so irre- 
sistibly comical in the vanity of this 
little creatnre, craning her thin neck the 
better to admire the large head above it, 
that he burst into’ a fit of ‘uncontrollable 
laughter, which Mercy caught up like an 
echo. y ; 

‘“‘Ha!l ha! ha! he! he! he! Beau- 
tiful! Jim Dobbs! Why, I met himat 
the gate yesterday as I came from 
school, and he was laughing at you be- 
hind your’back. I wouldn’t be so silly, 
if Iwere you. Jim Dobbs knows! you're 
ugly as well as I do!” , 

Dinah’s dark skin flamedagain. Jim 
Dobbs was the local postman, for whom 
she was angling with all the arts and 
charms she imagined to irradiate her 
small person. x 

Again Hesba interposed, ‘Now, 
Brian, do be quiet. You know Grandma 
says that nothing is ugly but sin and 
wickedness; and there is beauty in 4 
God’s’ creatures, if we could. but see 't. 
And remember, mamma told you the 
other day when Willie Forsyth was here 


} observed the entrance of Dinah, with her| that Dinah cannot help being plait; 


she is just what God made her;. and 
beauty is only skin deep. You have 

PIERS. 

Plam! she plain! the words sank 
into Dinah’s narrow soul. Hesba’s well- 
meant interference had done more harm 
than good. There is no knowing what 
summary vengeance might have been 
executed had not Grandma Stapleton 
appeared on the scene. ; 

Little Mercy had slipped downstairs 
unperceived to announce in breathless 
haste, ‘‘ Dinah has hurted Brian! She 
has, two times;’’ and, although, not 
given to encourage tale-bearing, Grand- 
ma Stapleton had seen something in the 
maid’s face when she answered the bell 
which induced her to take the child’s 
tiny hand in hers and make inquiries 
for herself. 

It ended for the time being in a homily 
to Brian on ,the control of his tongue, 
and a homily to Dinah on the control of 
her temper, and the sad consequences 
of personal vanity. But Dinah’s belief 
in her own attractions was so real 
that the words “‘ugly”? and “ plain’”’ 
had been worse than blows, and bruised 
deeper than the skin. 

And Grandma Stapleton decided that 
the nursery would be better without so 
peculiar a personage, and resolved on 
her removal at the earliest opportunity. 

What a change a few hours can effect! 
Asthough the previous day’s rain had 
cleared the atmosphere within as well 
as without, Dinah was up betimes, and 
lively as the birds in the garden over their 
plethora of ‘‘early worms.’’ She had the 
young people up and ready for breakfast 
long before the time, so as to allow her 
more leisure for consultation with her 
looking;glass. And very soon after they 
were off their different ways to school 


' she tripped down the path to the gate, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


having contrived to smarten up the black 
metino dress given by her mistress with 
a free use of violet ribbons and lace, as 
asort of jaunty protest against mourning 
toorder. She gave her head a toss as 
she closed the gate and put up her 
parasol with an air which was at once 
ludicrous and pitiful in its self-com- 
placence and assertion ; and had either 
of her mistresses been observant they 
might have seen that her wrists were 
garnished and adorned with ornaments 
Which were utterly out of keeping, and 
certainly had no business there. 

The young widow, inhaling the fresh 
perfume of mignonette and sweet briar 
lloating in through the open window, at 
Which she sat trifling with a tatting- 
shuttle, as she watched the little maid 
depart, remarked to the elder woman 
cutting out a garment at the centre- 
table, ‘Dinah seems disposed to make 
the most of her holiday; she is certainly 
on the best of terms with herself. Do 
look at the conceit of the little thing as 
che marches down the avenue.” 

Mrs, Stapleton the elder drew near to 
the window, not so much to watch the 
Parasol bobbing up and down in its 
Ptugress between the hedges, as to 
temark, ‘“‘ Yes, Fanny, she is on much 
better terms with herself than with the 
children, and, I think, now you appear 
'o be getting stronger it may be advisa- 
le to part with her.” 
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“Part with Dinah!” was the ex- 
clamatory reply. ‘‘ But the children ?” 
“Will be better without her, judging 
from the scene yesterday. Besides, 
Fanny, I think it will be only prudent to 
reduce our establishment, at least to its 


old footing, until you know how you are. 


left. My annuity alone is not sufficient 
to maintain three servants.’’ 

‘What will cook and Eliza say ?”’ 

‘*Grumble, no doubt; but if they do, 
they may go likewise. Now, don’t look 
rueful, Fanny, we are not dependent on 
their whims now. Mercy is no longer a 
baby in arms, and I suspect Hesba does 
more for the little tot than Dinah does; 
to say nothing of Brian, whois a perfect 
slave to the poor motherless darling. 
By-the-bye, I opened the bundle of 
Mercy’s belongings the other day, and 
gave the shawl a good shake for fear of 
moths. I showed the children the pebble 
sleeve-bands, with the enamelled clasps, 
before I packed the bundle up again 
with a packet of camphor. And, really, 
Fanny, I think those things ought to be 
put in a secure place by themselves, 
along with a full statement of the child’s 
miraculous preservation, signed by you, 
aye, and Brian, as the only living wit- 
nesses. Some day they may serve for 
her identification; and as-she must have 
belonged: to somebody of either rank or 
wealth, I do not think the nursery cup- 
board a fit place for such valuables.” 

Fanny Stapleton acquiesced languidly, 
and, whilst grandma’s scissors snipped 
away, returned to the subject previously 
mooted—namely, the dismissal of Dinah, 
which ended in a postponement of the 
notice until the invalid was quite able to 
dispense with her services. 


By way of favour, Hesba had taken 
Mercy with her to school “ for that day 
only,’’ and in the afternoon, Mrs. Brian 
expressing her willingness to be left, the 
old lady also took advantage of the sun- 
shine, and, turning to the right when 
she quitted the avenue, soon found herself 
under a red lamp, which flamed in the 
sun like a huge carbuncle, and at the 
door of James Forsyth, Surgeon, as a 
brass plate intimated. 

The doctor was not at home, but 
she seemed to be ; for little hands pulled 
her into the presence of ‘‘ Mamma,”’ and 
Mrs. Forsyth greeted her with the 
heartiest demonstrations. Bonnet and 
mantle were taken possession of, and 
when the doctor came in an hour later 
Grandma Stapleton was singing ‘A Song 
of Sixpence’’ for the youngest urchin, 
who had by that time almost exhausted 
the old lady’s stock of baby-ballads. 

James Forsyth was, like his wife, a 
hearty, fresh-coloured sample of northern 
humanity, and though in his case a 
terrible disease had left the impress of 
its fingers all over his face, it had not 
broken up the good-humoured lines or 
robbed the lips of a single smile. His 
hair and the things he called whiskers 
were—well, suppose we say sandy, and 
his chin was as bare as if he had fixed 
the fashion of his features before the 
Crimean War brought beards into vogue. 

He was rather stiff in his build and in 
his opinions ; but a single glance into his 
clear hazel eyes told that he was shrewd, 
intelligent, and straightforward. 
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A hint was sufficient to send Mrs. 
Forsyth and the “ bairns”’ from the room, 
and then Grandma Stapleton revealed 
her trouble, which was: firstly, that the 
will both knew to exist could not béfound; 
and, secondly, that her daughter-in-law 
seemed under the influence of Mr. 
Mason, and had been ‘absolutely so 
indiscreet as to consent to put her dead 
husband’s papers into that man’s hands 
for the adjustment of her affairs,’’ 

James Forsythshookhishead. ‘That’s 
a false move, Grandma Stapleton.’’ He 


called her ‘ grandma’ like the rest. 
‘Not but what Robert Mason’s fairly 


honest, as the times go; and a.ship- 
broket’s the vara man to understand 
and settle the affairs of a seafaring man, 
and being ship-broker to the ‘ Ariel,’ he 
may be said to have the captain’s affairs 
in his hands a’ready; but forbye, he’s 
turned underwriter himsel’, an’? has a 
large stake in the lost ship, he’s the 
vara éas¢ man to manage the widow’s 
business. I wad not,’ and he took a 
pinch of snuff by way of emphasis, 
‘trust Robert Mason wi’ a bawbee whar 
his ain interest was concairned.”’ 

‘‘ Then are you certain that Mr. Mason 
is one of the underwriters—had an insur- 
ance on the ‘ Ariel’? ”’ put the good lady 
eagerly. 

“As cairtain as the captain himself 
told me the morning he asked me to be 
his executor, and garred me tak care o’ 
ye all if he went to the bottom, little 
thinking how true a word may be said 
in jest. But has na’ Mr. Mason telt 
ye how much the underwriters will have 
to hand over to the widow when a’ deduc- 
tions have been made ?” 

‘“‘ Not a syllable.” 

“Then I tell ye what, grandma, if you'll 
wait a wee, whilst I go into the surgery, 
and leave a prescreeption or two wi’ my 
assistant, I’ll just go back wi’ you to 
Larch Cottage and gie the puir, simple 
widow-body a hint to ‘mak nae mair 
haste than guid speed,’ and no to put 
out her hand either to Robert Mason or 
any ither man farther than she can draw 
it back. She must engage a respectable 
accountant or lawyer, who will look 
after everything, Mr. Mason and all.” 

Mr. Forsyth found a patient or two 
waiting in the surgery; he had to see 
medicine compounded, and write down 
prescriptions. Grandma Stapleton had 
been waiting in bonnet and shawl three 
parts of an hour when he was ready. 

They had not far to walk. Brian and 
Willie Forsyth, released from school, were 
racing up and down the avenue like un- 
broken colts. There was a pat on the head 
and a kind look alike to son and godson 
as the surgeon passed onwards. 

“Mr. Mason’s zhere, grandma,” said 
Brian, with a jerk of his head backwards 
towards the cottage. 

Yes. Mr. Mason was there. It was 
scarcely dark, but the curtains had 
been drawn and the lamp lighted. 
Captain Stapleton’s japanned deed-box 
had been forced open. Mr. Mason was 
busy amongst the papers, and he had just 
laid upon the table a folded document 
purporting to be the ‘‘Last will and 
testament of Brian Stapleton, mariner.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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2, ‘The red deer seeks the bracken in the dingle, 
The flocks are couching on their beds of thyme ; 


Far off, a long wave rolls upon the shingle, 


And sings its sleepy rhyme, 





set hear people say how much they 
would like to help the poor during our cold 
Winters, but having no money to spare they are 
tnable to do anything; though, like Sydney 
Smith, they never see a poor person, without 
Washing somebody else would_give him half- 
| “town, For several years I have had a like 
| “perience myself, for we live in a neighbour- 
hood where poverty unfortunately abounds. 
But last winter, my spare money being as 
litle as ever, and the poverty almost greater 
than usual, owing to the bitter weather, I 
‘ould Not rest till I had devised some plan of 
Providing warm clothing for a few of the poor- 
St children around us. I succeeded so well, 
wath 4 very little money, that I think others 
Similarly situated, may be glad of a few hints. 
Fist of all I overhauled my wardrobes, 
“ipboards, &c., and was surprised at the 





3» Oh, rest in peace ; our angel-guards, unsleeping, 
Watch o’er the homes where languid sorrow lies ; 


4. Good night! good night ! 


After the darkness of a night of weeping, 
The morn of joy shall rise ! 


In quiet chambers kneeling, 


We pray for our belov’d ones out of sight ; 





number of cast-off garments of all sorts, and 
at the remnants that had accumulated, which 
I should be really glad to be rid of. Then I 
went round amongst my friends, asking them 
to do the same, and give me everything they 
could spare in the shape of old clothes or 
pieces, no matter how ragged. During the 
next few days I received divers bundles of 
clothes of every age and description, from a 
tattered ball-dress to an odd stocking. 

The next thing I did was to get a large 
bag, to be kept always at hand for rags, 
which prove very useful when all the clothes 
are made. After sorting over the things, putting 
dresses, &c., on one side, and underclothing on 
another, and carefully saving any pieces of 
dresses of serge I found towards the clothing 
for boys, I set to work at once on garments 
for girls and babies. 


There comes an answer through the cool air stealing, 
“God bless you, love, good night !” 


The only thing to be bought for them was 
a few yards of unbleached calico, which 
at fourpence a yard is quite good enough 
for the purpose. This formed the ground- 
work of a great proportion of the clothes 
I made. Amongst my heap of under- 
clothing, I found a number of old flannel 
vests, those that were worth doing, of course, 


I mended, and gave away intact. The 
others were very much worn round 
the tops; I cut the - tops off below 


the arms, and what was left was just 
the shape of a little petticoat. I cut a slit 
for the placket hole, made and put ona band 
of the unbleached calico; fastened with a 
button, and behold an elegant and warm little 
garment for a young child. A few of the vests 
were too old, even for this purpose; but still 
when cut up yielded some nice large pieces of 
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whole material: this gave me the idea of 
making bodies to some of the petticoats. For 
this purpose I took a piece of the calico, 
perfectly straight, about ¢ of a yard long and 
about 3 deep, cut two hollows for the arm- 
holes, with small straps of the calico to go 
over the shoulders, slightly sloping the neck 
in front. Then I joined together enough of 
the pieces of vest-material to cover the calico 
body, except a small margin all round, laid it 
on the body, turned over the calico on to'the 
vest-material, and hemmed along, fastening 
behind with tape-strings, as buttons and 
button-holes are clumsy on such a thick affair. 
Thus I had a warmly-lined body for the petti- 
coats. As the children were very thankful 
for these bodies, even without the petticoats, 
I will describe how I manufactured some 
more. 

I found a great number of old stockings, 
the feet were mostly beyond mending, so I 
cut them off; the legs I slit up and used them | 
for lining the calico bodies in exactly the same 
manner as with the pieces of vest. I next 
found some little coloured petticoats quite 
good, but too thin for such cold weather. I 
searched among my pieces till I found a num- 
ber of strips of cloth, evidently tailors’ 
patterns, but rather longer than usual, I fancy. 
These I took one by one, and stitched side by 
side, the edges overlapping each other on to 
the thin petticoats; neatly done these made 
quite handsome garments, and were very warm 
indeed. Some portions of a blue merino skirt 
were amongst one of my bundles. Out of 
these I made several hoods for babies. My 
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pattern was very simple, consisting of two 
pieces; the head-piece being like a half oval, 
the oval to be cut in two from side to side, 
and the curtain part exactly the shape of a 
deep, turn-down collar. The straight edge of 
the head-piece of course goes round the face— 
the rounded edge to be gathered into the 
curtain-piece, most of the fulness being put at 
the back. 

I lined them with some pieces of the old 
vests or any thing soft I had, and finished 
them off round the edge with a bit of lace 
from the afore mentioned ball-dress. Having 
some bits of the merino left, I joined them 
together and hemmed them for neckties. 

There were several of the felt top petti- 
coats so generally worn now given to me; 
these were all more or less worn and frayed 
round the bottom. Picking out the best of 
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them, I cut off the worn part and bound 
them round the bottom with a flounce from 
one of my cast-off dresses, and thus got one 
or two warm petticoats for big girls. Those 
which were too short when the bad part was 
cut off I cut up into small capes and tippets. 
Every one knows the shape of these, so it 
need not be described, but I might mention 
that youcan make them of quite small pieces, 
by joining them down the shoulders as well as 
down the back. I bound them round with 
any scraps of coloured material I could find, 
adding strings of a hemmed piece of the 
binding. Any good-sized pieces of woollen 
stuff which I thought not strong enough for 
petticoats or dresses, I cut into as nearly 
squares as possible, and hemmed or bound 
them round for shawls, which proved very 
acceptable. I think it is unnecessary to 
say that a very small piece of stuff will make 
a child’s dress, particularly if cut in the shape 
known as ‘ Princess,” which takes much less 
than the old-fashioned way of making body 
and skirt separate—though, if the material is 
very far’ worn, it becomes difficult to get 
sufficiently large pieces for the ‘ Princess,” 
and the separate body is preferable, as you can 
vary the shape of the skirt a good deal to suit 
the material at your command, and the shab- 
biest dress, woman’s size, will nearly always 
cut up into two or three for children. Also, 
any material which is thought too thin fora 
frock, if it be strong, can always be lined and 
used for under-garments in one of the ways I 
have described. 

Now for the boys. It is much more difficult 
to get anything for them than for girls, but I 
made two nice warm suits for boys of six or 
seven from an old serge skirt. The easiest 
style to make is a tunic, gathered into a band 
at the waist, and knickerbockers. The tunic 
is made in three pieces; the back cut in one 
piece—or, if your material will not allow this, 
there can be a seam up the middle—and two 
front pieces. The accompanying measure- 
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tunic should be open a little, and the collar 
made long, like a double-breasted coat, The 
bottom of the tunic is sewn into a band of the 
material. The sleeves can be either Coat 
sleeves or made loose and gathered into a 
wristband. Length of sleeve, about fourteen 
inches. The knickerbockers must be lined 
with any old dress lining or unbleached Calico, 
The latter, of course, is warmer. For younger 
children these suits can be made of linsey or, 
in fact, of warm material of any kind. Up. 
bleached calico makes warm and comfortable 
shirts. 


For older boys, I have sometimes made 
waistcoats, but these are troublesome, having 
so many buttonholes, which require neat 
finishing ; so I generally content myself wit) i 
making comforters and cuffs or mittens for 
them of Scotch yarn, which can be knitted o; 
crocheted, according to the taste of the worker, 

We will now turn our attention to the rag 
bag. I first picked out any pieces of print 
suitable for a patchwork quilt. ‘ihese can be 
lined with an old sheet or any othr calico: 
but even without lining, if tastefully made, 1 
will brighten-up some otherwise dreary room, 
or cheer the heart of some aged sutter-r, 

Now last, but not least, we cor: to the 
knitted quilts; and as these are among the 
most acceptable of our gifts, I cau particular 
attention to them. The first thing required 
is two knitting needles, which should be at 
least as thick as a first finger. As they are 
expensive to buy, I generally make them 
myself out of smooth walking-sticks or old 
umbrella sticks, sharpened a little at one end. 
I then pick out of the rag-bag rags of every 
description that are strong enough to bear 
the strain of knitting. These I cut into strips 
varying in width according to the thickness ol 
the material. For instance, I should cut 
cloth into strips of about half-an-inch 
wide ; merino, etc., one inch; thin and poor 
fabrics, two or more inches. ‘Then sew 
the strips securely together, winding them 
into a ball as you goon. Cast on as many 
stitches as your needles will comfortably hold, 
and knit a strip about two yards long. Be 
careful to knit it very loosely or your quill 
will be too heavy. Sew as many strips 
of knitting together as you think neces 
sary, and the quilt is finished. If your rag 
vag should happen to contain a considerable 
quantity of rags of any one colour, the appear 
ance of the quilt will be much improved by 
making these into a separate ball, and knitting 
a narrow strip of it for a border all round the 
quilt. I do not advise the introduction 0 
much white rag; it spoils the effect, and soon 
soils. It is better to sell it, and with the 
proceeds buy more materials. 

There are many other ways of ‘making 
over” old clothes for destitute children ; bul 
if, as I hope they may do, these few hinls 


. should induce anyone to devote a little spart 


time to this sort of work, they will find that 
fresh ideas continually suggest themselves 
Should any reader of THE GrRi’s OWN 
PAPER find a difficulty in carrying out thes? 
instructions, or wish for further information, | 
shall be happy to give them all the helpin™ 
power. 
Dora Hore: 
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‘WoRK. 


LiizAwoRr.—To work a. passion-flower you should have 
a coloured pattern, if not the natural flower, before 
you as a guide to the colours required. This isone 


amongst many questions put to us by correspon-: 
dents for which they can easily procure the 
answers, and all necessary information, without 
applying to us. : 

InquikER.—1. The embroidery on the night-dresses 
made in competition need not be the competitor’s 
own work. 2. Of course you must abide by the 
rules on which the competition is offered. It is an 
evidence of “‘slop-work’”’ to make a night-dress 
without gores. 3. The names of the successful 
candidates for prizes will be given. 4. Long- 
haired beaver hats are more fashionable at present 
than any others, 

QuuEniz.—We have scen some attempts made at 
representing roses in wool-work by means of a 
crochet needle, the different petals being made in 
various shades of pink and red; or if in cross, or 
tent-stitch, not in relief, you should havea coloured 
pattern on paper to copy. 

DRESS. 

ANovice.—In order to lengthen your black vel- 
vetecn dress, put a border of satin underneath the 
extreme edge of the skirt, so as to look as if it were 
a second skirt. A kilted flounce would answer the 
same purpose, and the sleeves might also be 
lengthened at the wrist. 

Rosiz.—Your dress isso gay in its combinations of 
colour that, if you may not wear a black hat, we 
should think it ought to be a white one. Were the 
trimmings of the same colour as the dregs, of 
course your difficulties would be reduced; and you 
might try the effect of a varicty of hats, or lay 
diferent colours on the peacock-blue dress, to 
judge of what would look best with it. Perhaps 
you might make your hat of the same material and 
colour as the jacket which you have to wear with 
it, and so reduce the number of your colours, which 
will have a more ladylike effect. 


COOKERY, 

A Youre Housnxnevir.—l think the best recipe for 
thin oatmeal cakes is the following. Pour a gill of 
boiling water onf half-a-pound of oatmeal, having 
added a large pinch of salt to the oatmeal. Make 
it into a dough, turn it on to a board well covered 
with meal, work it very slightly, roll it out as thin 
as possible, cut into shapes, and bake on a hot 
stove. When a little brown on the under side, 
take them off, and place on a hanger before the 
fire, in order to brown the upper side 

AYouxc Coox.—We suggest the following recipe 
for an economical pie. Cut one pound of lean beef 
into dice, place it in a stew-pan with an ounce of 
hutter, four minced onions, and a pinch of pepper 
andsalt. Let all simmer in its own juices until 
perfectly tender. If not allowed to cook too fast, 
there will be nearly-half a pint of gravy from. good 
fresh meat. It will take nearly two hours to cook 
it thoroughly. Then put the meat and onions into 
a pic-dish, and cover it with nicely mashed pota- 
toes. Mark the cover in squares on the top by 
crossing it with a knife, and bake all for twenty 
minttes, The potato crust should be nicely 
browned. A little milk or butter should be mixed 
With the potatoes, as it cnables them to be smoothed 
More easily. If made with cold meat, of course 
it will not require the stewing before baking. 

Mary M.—The best way todress mutton chops is to 
grill them on a gridiron, and when transferred to a 
hot-water plate, or dish, put a piece of butter of 
the size of an acorn ‘on each, and pepper them. 

he Teceipt to which you allude refers to cooking 
potato-chips, not chops. Peel fine kidney potatoes, 
cut them in very thin round slices, lay them in a 
cloth to dry, and fry in the wire basket in good fat ; 
clarified pot-skimmings are preferable to dripping, 
and beet-suet melted down with lard is next best, 

ut oil is the hest of all for frying potatoes. .The 
chips should be sufficient only to,cover the bottom 
ofthe basket. When taken out they should be laid 
On paper before the fire, that the grease may be 

5 absorbed, { 
pie ica L suppose that your oven is toa hot, 
is you leave your pastry baking for too long a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 9 
A. Companion.—-Your.question-is too.vague....If.ex-.. 


ercise be desired, no game is preferable to bat- 
tledore arid shuttlecock. Ifa sedentary recreation, 
try the arrangement of a scrap-covered screen. ' 
Mousrz.—Home employments of a lucrative’ cha- 
acter are more difficult to discover than any others. 
We know of nothing to suit you, excepting orders 
for plain sewing or knitting. Your wrifing\would 
be sufficiently good for copying, but there is little 


to be obtained in that'line. “We -do not charge for .| 


answers. i ; 

Katy-Pearce.—We cannot give addresses, as we do 
not ca these columns for advertisements. Ask 
some neighbouring chemist to procure the Mullen 
for you. He will know to whom-to write. 


A. Saut.—Would it not be better to consult your 
geography-instruction book, under “ Ireland,” for 
the answer to such a question? Our time is too 
valuable to waste in sending answers to any 
inquirers that may find the information required in 
a geography, grammar, arithmetic, or history 
book; or any ordinary work of the school- 
room. If you cannot obtain information’ on any 
subject at home, we are very glad to give you our 
assistance. 

BricHton.—Try’ lemon-juice and glycerine, mixed 
half and half, for your freckles, and wear a veil. 
If too strong for your skin, after a trial of it as 
above prescribed, dilute it with rose-water. 

Janz M.—We are not acquainted with the sort of 
cheap work on ‘‘ metre,” or rhythm, which you 
require. We suppose you are already acquainted 
with the rules of Prosody in Lindley Murray, and 
some other grammars. If you wish to write verses 

ou should study the varicties of metre exemplified 
in the miscellaneous poems of our best writers, 
including those of America. Take especial note 
of the great varieties in the poems of. Longfellow, 
and particularly where the beat falls in each corre- 
sponding pair of lines. 

Dorotuy.—1. To remove iron-mould from linen, wet 
the spot and lay the article’ on, a hot-water plate, 
and drop a little essential, oil of lerhons upon it. 
‘When dry, wet again and:drop the :oil.as before, 
keeping the water boiling hot ‘in-the: plate. When 
the stain has faded out, wash;the! litten well to get 
rid of the acid and its injurious. effects. & Joe 
lers’ rouge, employed for: cleaning ‘old and plate, 
is not that used as a cosmetic for: thé face. It is 
prepared by calcining precipitated ‘sesquioxide of 
iron; and is much recommended by silversmiths; 
but if used twice a week, the plate would suffer 
considerable wear. We should certainly avoid 
rubbing it on a cut finger, or using it for the face, 
and much less should we allow a child to put it 
near its mouth. 3. A paste made of fine emery 
and sweet oil, or else a, preparation of polishers’ 
putty-powder, mixed with a little oxalic acid, 
applied with water, should be rubbed on the rusty 
steel. Then wash, dry, and polish with a chamois 
Ieather. 

Eveanor.—All the furniture’ of a room need not be 
covered with a. uniform pattern, colour, or material. 
An odd article may be'introduced, but the good 
effect produced in the introduction of such ex- 


ceptional items must depend on the cultivation of - 


your own taste. 

Syowprop and Crocus may tind a decoction of 
rosemary of much service in making their hair 
grow. But they should:leave theireyelashes alone. 

SeA-Birp, can set crayons, and pencil drawings by 
dipping them for an instant in a little milk and 
water, in a wide flat pan or dish. ‘” 

Carriz.—We are not at present acquainted with any 
“Botanical.,Club or Society’ which a girl of 
fourteen years of age could join. -4". 

Brunette.—Rub the tortoiseshell gently with pow- 
dered rotten-stone and oil; and whenthe scratches 
are all removed, then polish it with’a leather dipped 
in jewellers’ rouge. The rotten-stone’should be 
pounded, and then sifted through fine muslin, after 
which it must be mixed with good.oil.."" ; 

Oakbace, Swarinston, and SrapirD, who all in- 
quire about black enamel paint, had- better apply 
to some artists’ colourmen, as, if would be quite 
irrogular for us to give addressesiof shops. ‘This 
wou!d savour of advertisements.’ ‘"-) ' 

Lity S.—Turpentine and benzirie, will both remove 
grease from leather, the soiled ‘part -being rubbed 
with a piece of flannel dipped in either;'being com- 
menced from the outer edge of the spot inwards. 
The contrary method of rubbing would only tend to 
spread the grease. The cleansing of a‘book, how- 
ever, is a delicate operation. Tirst,warm the 
cover, at the soiled part, and press blotting-paper 
upon it, using clean pieces successively; and when 
as much of the grease has been remoyed as possible 
by this plan, warm the book-gover or paper again, 
and with a soft, clean brush,—dipped in near 
boiling oil of turpentine,—brush. the spot on bot 
sides tit the grease have penetrated to the back), 
This process should be repeated if found ineffectual 
at first, and then the soiled spot should he gently, 


touched with a clean brush dipped in rectified spirits” 


of wine. 
Katiz.—You cannot remove the stains made by 
Judson’s dyes. 
An Emicrant.—The onlyreliable book which we can 
recommend js the ‘‘ Official Guide to New Zealand,” 
ublished by authority, which is to be procured at 
Bircet"s, 30, Cornhill. There has been for many 





jeais'a Society, whose office is in Portugal Street, 
incoln’s Inn, whose object is to further the emigra- 


~~ “tion of €dutated women to the colonies, and’espe- 


cially to New Zealand. A meeting has just taken 
place at 119, Cromwell Road, S.W., the residence 
of Viscountess Harberton, in view of taking active 
steps in helping those desiring to settle in New. 
Zealand. : 


_SYLv1A.—We shall give some new crochet designs for; 


antimacassars in;a week or two. No prizes are’ 
offered for this work at present. 

Netty.—Pray-do.not put to-us such absurd questions. 
“We decline to givé advice to love-sick girls. Cul- 
tivate the qualities we point out in every number of 

. this publication and you need not fear that in the 
future you may be “alone in the world.’ No 
woman true to God and to herself can ever be 
really so. : : 

Heatuer.— Tis better to have loved and lost Than 
never to have loved at all”’ is by Tennyson. 

Lyra ALvin.—Your verses on “Night ” are creditable 
for a beginner, but, of course, are far from being up 
to the mark for publication. Study hard fora few 
years. This is all we can advise at present. 

Etsie P.—Certainly you may ask advice. 
Buncay.—The embroidery for the night-dress_ may 
be bought, but this should be stated on the ticket. 

CrvrEWAyo.—Ask your stationer. € ial 

GeRALpINE.—Girls over nineteen may compete for 
a certificate of merit, but cannot obtain a prize. 

L. W.—Of course the satchelisto be enlarged. Have 
you not read the regulations in No. 3? 

M. H. E.—See “ Useful Hints” in No. 5. 

Luiu.—Yes. You may look into books for facts, but 
of course you must not copy the language. 

Erriz,—it is impossible for us, strangers as we are, 
to say whether or not you can manage to “learn 
the piano” without a teacher. We know a few, 
but very few, who have accomplished it up to a 
certain point and then have had to secure the help 
of a professor of music, and perhaps have to work 
hard,for months to get out of some awkward man- 
nerisms which are detrimental to ultimate success, 
such,'for instance, as slovenly fingering or false 

osition of the hands. _E. Pauer’s ‘‘ The Piano- 
orte ” (Novello) is one of the best modern authori- 
ties on the subject. We shall shortly have an 
important paper on “ How to Play the Pianoforte.” 

Two Snowprors.— (1) We cannot say whether it is 
wrong or right until we see the particular novel to 
which you refer. (2) A little scraped horseradish 
and milk warmed in the oven, and rubbed upon the 
hands, is generally supposed to whiten them. 

Potx.—The water-colour drawing must be your own 
original composition, and not taken from books. 
You can imagine a scene, or copy from nature, 
whichever you prefer. 

A Comprtitor.—Yes, 

A Sunscripir.—See answer to “Lulu.” You may 
choose any subject for the essay, providing that the 
woman treated of was born in the present century. 
Yes, like the writing in your letter ; what else could 
we mean? Thank youfor your kind remarks about 
our magazine. 

Anna R. Guturir, F. C. Manse.—Certainly, you 
may try for the prizes offered in connection with all 
the competitions, if you like. 

H.M.A.—The story refers to the special specimen 
number, which is the same as No. 1. 

A CrerGymMaAn’s DAuGHTER.—We have a splendid 
school-girl story by us, which we shall insert as 
soon as space allows. A paper on “‘ How to Make 
Doll’s Clothes” will shortly appear, 

SatcneL.—tThe design of the eatchal must of course 
be enlarged, which will bring the flowers to the 
required sizes. 

E. L.—Our next number will contain an article on 
crewel-work. 

Epina.—Under nineteen on May-day next. 

A.C. Gant.—Count the words in a clear page of the 
first serial story, ‘‘ Zara,” and then you will get the 
right length for the essay. * 

Constance Mariz.—Your spelling, handwriting, and 
composition will certainly bearimprovement. We 
shall probably insert a crochet boot for a baby 
soon. 

E. S. W.—For weak ankles nothing is a better sup- 
ort than. well-fitting laced boots, without high 
eels. ‘~Weak ankles are very common, and no 

“wonder. With’the perversity common to their sex, 
ladies, plantigrades by nature, convert themselves 
into digitigrades by fashion, throw all the wonderful 





mechanism Of the human foot out of gear, and then 
complain of their weak ankles, forsooth. As for 
skating, itis essentially a plantigrade accomplish- 
ment, the power being in’ the. heel and not in the 
toe. Not feathered Mercury himself could skate in 
high-heeled boots. We-think that as yet nothing 
has been produced equal to the club wooden skate, 
with a heel-strap, and a 7 or 8 feet radius. A 
person with weakened ankles will find the Acme 
very trying, in consequence of the leverage. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


OF 





THE thanks of grateful girls to you 
H erewith are sent (they are but due); 
E ach girl has found a friend most true. 


GIRLS had no paper of their own; 

I ’ve wondered why the Boys alone 

R ejoiced in theirs, like folks up-grown, 
L eaving the Girls to sigh and moan, 

S aying, “‘To ws no favour’s shown.” 


OWN we the pleasure now ’twill be 
W hen, as each week comes round, we see 
N ew tales in prose and poetry. 


PAPER for Girls! most happy thought ! 
4) Andone that must with good be fraught. 
we PP lease let us thank you as we ought ; 
x yy E nvy is past—we’re now, in short, 
4 R ich in the treasure you have brought. 
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ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER ’S 


The last fifteen years had not passed 
without leaving many a trace of Time’s 
‘*mellowing fingers.’’ His hair had be- 
come thinner and greyer, fresh wrinkles. 
were planted on his cheeks and round 
his mouth. But the kindly expression of 
countenance, that in former days had 
won poor Phillis Meade’s confidence, 
was still unchanged, untouched by time. 
If the light in his eyes was more sub- 
dued, it was that his outlook had grown 
more far-seeing, less for the worries and 
perplexities of earth, more for the hidden 
things, the bright secrets of the eternal 
world towards which his chief hopes 
tended. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE VICAR. 

ANNIS was right. Her papa had been 
waiting for his tea at least half-an-hour; 
but he was not waiting impatiently, for 
his mind and pen were busy during the 
pause. He was one of those thoroughly | 
energetic men who never let a fragment 
of time slip by without striving to make 
something of it. 

He was seated at an open window, a 
round table beside him, on which were 
pens, ink, and note-book. His rapid 
fingers were jotting down facts that 
might be useful during the coming 
lecture. As he sat there, one might 
notice that he had aged considerably. 
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MONEY. 


His lecture was to be on ‘“ Geological 
Changes.’’ Handled by him, clad in his 
lucid language, delivered in his telling 
manner, it would be sure to interest the 
crowds who would presently be flocking 
to the Lecture Hall. 

His thoughts were busy as he penned 
down notes. 

‘The difficulty is to compress the sub- 
ject into one lecture; there would be 
matter enough for a dozen,’’ he mused. 

“T must tell them of those villages in 
Ireland, almost swallowed up by the 
encroaching sand, that the inhabitants 

a 






“(PAUL LOOKED AS HE FELT, DISTURBED AND DISTRESSED,” 
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persist in trying to clear away rather 
than forsake their homes. But the sea 
is mightier than human power. In 
another generation the sea will ripple 
and dash over the sites of their ruined 
cottages. I must tellthem those curious 
facts about peat, once flourishing in the 
shape of forest trees, ere the old Romans 
burnt down the forests, and the fingers 
of Time moulded the ashes into fuel. I 
must speak of coal, with its mysteries of 
foliage and fern. Also, I will describe 
those places gradually rising above the 
sea, where fields of waving corn and 
houses will by-and-by take the place of 
deep rolling waters. The balance is 
pretty equal. If the sea gathers in its 
prey in one place, it leaves dry land in 
another. ‘There is a grand law of com- 
pensation in this, as in other ways, and 
all is wisely adjusted by Him who ‘‘ hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand,’’ and ‘‘comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure.” 

Sometimes the vicar laid down his 
pen to glance over the wide expanse of 
water that stretched out before the 
window. He delighted in its vastness 
and changeable beauty :— 


‘* Oh, thou glorious and beautiful sea ! 
There is health and joy and blessing 
in thee.” 


But a touch of regret mingled in his 
present enjoyment. We are all such 
strange, imperfect creatures, so out of 
tune with Nature’s grand harmonies, 
that the fairest scene ever strikes some 
tone of sadness. 

The vicar’s lament at the moment was 
for his lost and loved wife. He felt 
almost selfish in enjoying the view 
when she could not enjoy it with him. 
Poor Sophy had ever been pining fora 
summer home beside the blue ocean; 
and in those days the curate had not 
been ablé to leave his work, and take 
his family down to the sea-side. She 
had sometimes playfully told him they 
would go when he was ‘‘vicar,’’ and 
now his preferment had come she was 
not there to share the benefits of his new 
position. 

And so, when he looked over the 
sunny waves, he thought of his dead 
wife with a sigh. 

“Why should I wish her here? It 
would be selfish. Her heart would have 
broken could she have heard ¢fatz.”’ 

The zat was the sound of an un- 
steady step limping down the stairs. . It 
came blunderingly, unevenly, cautiously ! 

And presently Fred, his eldest son, 
entered the room leaning on a pair of 
c utches. 

‘‘Not walking too much, my boy, I 
hope ?”’ said the vicar, brightening. 

. Not a bit of it, father. I can do 
twice as much down here as I could in 
town. The air is like a tonic to me. 
Hasn’t Paul come back? He arrived by 
the four o’clock from London, but seemed 
in a mighty hurry to get out on the sands. 
I told him Annis was shell-hunting there, 
perhaps that was the inducement. Isn’t 
tea ready? You will be late for the 
lect&re.”’ 

While Fred was running on thus, he 
had disposed of his crutches against the 
wall, had seated himself on a low sofa, 


and was glancing over the tea-table with | order my chair,’’ said he, blithely, hold- 


rather an impatient glance. 

The table was neatly laid out: plates 
of cake, bread and butter, glasses of 
jam and marmalade, flanked by fresh 
eggs bedded in,moss, and crisp water- 
cress, showed tea by the sea-side was 
not altogether a.spare and formal meal. 

“The tea will’ be cold as ice.’? Why 
doesn’t Annis.come, I wonder? said Fred, 
impatiently, 

‘“*T thought I heard the hall-door open 
just now.”’ 

“Yes, here they are. 
come, Miss Annis. 
preside at the tea-table myself.’’ 

They entered the room silently—this 
Paul and Annis—the latter grave, with 
a soupcow of haughtiness in her clear 
blue eyes. The former looked pale and 
scared, and ten times graver than his 
companion. 

““Was it cold weather out on the 
sands? Did you meet with an iceberg 
on your way ?”’ laughed Fred. 

“Don’t be stupid, Fred ; you want your 


Time for you to 





tea, I dare say. I will take off my hat 


| and be down in a minute,’’ said Annis, 


leaving the room rather precipitately. 

“What ails you, Paul? You look in- 
scrutable as a sphinx. Don’t devour 
me because I cannot solve the riddle 
your countenance gives forth. Confide 
your trouble to me, my boy.’’ 

Paul did not reply to Fred’s badinage. 
He was shaking hands with the vicar, 
answering his questions about who had 
called at the Vicarage, what letters had 
come, etc. But all the time he wore the 
same ill-at-ease expression in his face, 
and this provoked I*red to return to the 
attack. 

‘Have you and Annis had a quarrel ? 
I’ll tell you how to win back her good 
graces. She sets up as an authority in 
matters nautical, and makes frightful 
mistakes in talking about ships’ gear. 





Are you listening, Paul ?”’ 

“Yeu” 

‘“‘’m talking about Annis’ new hobby. 
She hunts up the scientific names of 
shells, and ‘molluscs,’ and ‘cyclade,’ 
and talks of them in execrable Greek 
and Latin. But here comes the lady to 
speak for herself.” 

‘What are you saying about me, 
Fred?” 

‘Telling Paul about your new fancies, 
and advising him to be well up in con- 
chology.” 

Fred rattled on with the privileged 
license of an invalid, hardly waiting for 
a reply. He drew himself, leaning on 
one. crutch to the tea-table, and asked 
for cold meat. 

“* Paul looks as if he needs it after his 
journey,”’ said he. ar 

Oh, I forgot; of course he does.”’ 





the necessary orders. ea ae 

But Paul could not eat theJamb and 
‘salad, nor could he rouse himself to 
apologise for refusing. His brain. was 
in a whirl. He felt like a man who had 
reccived a sudden blow and had’ not re- 
covered froni the stunning numbness. ~ 

Fred had a suggestion to make. 

“T think I can walk to the Lecture 
Hall to-night if you will help me, Paul. 
One crutch might do, and I need not 


Annis rarig the bell, and. gave Josh 


I was just going to. 





ing out his cup for a third supply of tea. 

‘‘T am not going to the Lecture Hall 
this evening,’’ replied Paul, gravely. 

‘Not going!” 

Fred’s eyes open to their widest, and 
the vicar looks at Paul. 

Annis is so occupied with the sugar- 
tongs,-seeking for a knob of suitable 
size, that apparently she takes no notice, 

Paul has been in the habit of going 
out with them in the evenings, like one 
of the family, and it seems so strange he 
should decline to join their party on the 
very first evening of his arrival. 

“Where in the world are you going, 
Paul ?”’ 

‘‘] have business in another part of 
the town.”’ 

‘‘What possible business can occupy 
you at this time of the day? The bank 
is closed and all the decent shops arv 
shut.” 

‘“‘Tam not going to the bank—nor to 
shops.” 

‘‘Are you going to take a bath: 
You'll catch cold if you do.”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort.”’ 

‘*Then change your mind, and come 
with me, there’s a good fellow !”’ 

‘*J am sorry I cannot, Fred.”’ 

Paul looked as he felt, disturbed and 
distressed. He hated to appear mys- 
terious; and yet, what explanation coulda 
he make? What course was left open 
to him? How much or how little of a 
dark history could he reveal to Fred, 
or to any one else? 

Certainly nothing, in the present stage 
of events; so he remained gloomy and 
silent, despite Fred’s pushing inquiries. 

Annis looked at her watch, and rose 
from the table. 

“Fred, it is late, youlhad better get 
ready to go. IJ’iltell Josh to have your 
chair ready,’’ she said, as she left the 
room, without bestowing a glance on 
unhappy Paul. ; 

He made no attempt to excuse himself 
or offer apologies, or explain, or indecd 
to do anything but stand at the window 
and watch them all go out. He saw 
Josh Davis, Ifred’s attendant, help his 
master into the chair. He saw Annis 
with her father follow a little behind, and 
he watched until the last flutter of her 
dress was visible. 

Then he caught up his hat, and went 
out also, walking down the street in an 
opposite direction. 

CHAPLER XVIL 

“THE HARMONY MUSIC MALL.” 
Away from the broad open streets of 
Seabright—away from its fashionable 
terraces, its modern villas, its aristo- 
cratic squares, and away even from its 
seaside lodging-houses, Paul’s quick 
footsteps went on. He paused now and 
then to’inquire of a stray policeman, ot 
a loitering baker’s boy, of a shopman, 
lingering on his doorstep, where the 
‘Harmony Music Hall’? was to be 
found.” 

He grew puzzled with intricate direc- 
tidtis. ‘Three turnings to the Ictt, 
five turnings to the right, and two turn- 
ings to the left again.’”’ He lost his 
way half a dozen times, and finally 
found himself standing betore a large 


Le) 


building, into which people were troop- 
ing as fast as they could troop. 

No mistake about the place now, for, 
over the door, in adroitly arranged glit- 
tering jets of gas, sparkled the words, 
“The Seabright Harmony Music Hall.” 

It stood in an old part of the town, 
where the streets were narrow and 
crooked; where the houses were squalid 
and ill-kept; where the windows were 
dirty with neglected blinds, where the 
shops held out a tempting display of 
cheap tawdry goods; where public- 
houses glared at every corner, with much 
light and dazzle, with much gilding and 

lass. 

At the doors of these taverns groups of 
boys and girls lounged, laughing and 
talking noisily, and watching the people 
crowd into the music hall. Inside the 
taverns thirsty men drained their glasses, 
and called for more burning alcohol— 
haggard women bought their drams, 
and gave a drop to their children to 
stop their wails of hunger. 

PaulTench saw all this, and shuddered. 
The hideous unclean spirit of ‘‘ drunken- 
ness’’ seemed to reign everywhere, and 
to be a recognised and accepted power 
amongst the people. 

This part of Seabright had been built 
long before the place had bloomed into 
notoriety, and risen into notice as a 
fashionable seaside retreat. The summer 
visitors rarely penetrated into these deep 
recesses, these shady streets—perhaps 
hardly knew of their existence. Paul 
went to the door of the ‘‘ music hall,” 
and asked the man at the box what he 
must pay for admission. 

“\Vhat part of the house, sir?” 

“As near the singers as possible.” 

“Ah! close to the stage? There’s a 
couple of rows of orchestra stall chairs 
cushioned and numbered, you’d best take 
a ticket for one of them.’? 

“What have I to pay?” 

“Two shillings, sir. The rest of the 
house ranges from a shilling, or sixpence, 
to three pence, according to the part. 
Something to suit all pockets, you 
See. 

Paul handed him a florin, and soon 
found himself seated in the middle 
chair of: the row, staring at a small 
stage, which was covered with green 
baize, and on which stood a piano, some 
music stands, and a music stool. 

He was separated from contact with 
the crowd in that aristocratic region. 
The magic of his silver coin had won 
him a place that few seemed inclined to 
share with him, for almost all the other 
chaits were empty. 

But round and about, and in the gal- 
leries above, were crowds of people, who 
disported themselves with great un- 
reserve. They shouted, whistled, argued, 
squabbled, pushed for places, joked, 
laughed, sang, and seemed to enjoy 
their part of the performance amazingly. 

But ere long they grew tired and im- 
patient; all other noises were swallowed 
up in a universal stamping of fect and 
thumping of sticks and umbrellas on the 
Foor, which signified the audience con- 
sidered it time for the entertainment to 
begin. 

And begin it did. The orchestral 
band, consisting of some violins, a bass 
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viol, and a few wind instruments, struck 
up a lively overture. 

Next, a dozen men came on the stage, 
in suits of broad-striped red and white 
calico. They wore exaggerated ghirt- 
collars, enormous neckties, curly black 
wigs, and had their faces and hands 
blackened to a high state of jetty polish. 

They sang a comic song, the chorus of 
which was supplemented by the rattling 
of bones and the clatter of tambourines. 

Paul looked at the sight and listened, 
and wondered when Zara Meldicott 
Keith was going to put in an appear- 
ance. It was not her turn yet. A tall 
young man, dressed in grotesque even- 
ing dress, with his face and hands, 
blackened, went through a long, dreary 
song, with a refrain, that called forth 
tumults of applause. : 

Paul did not pretend to comprehend 
the telling points of the song, ‘which 
seemed to hit at passing events, social 
and political, in a free, punning, mock- 
ing sort of manner, turning grave things 
into jest and important things into 
frolic. 

Next came two broad, short men, 
dressed with whimsical exactness as 
brothers; they wore crimson bows on 
their shoes, and huge bunches of flowers 
in their coats—their faces were black- 
ened, of course. Their performance was 
half spoken, half-sung, and evoked loud 
bursts of laughter. Paul alone of all the 
audience sat grave and grim, wondering 
what the jokes meant and when the farce 
would conclude. 

It seemed to his unaccustomed eyes 
that anything silly, inane, void of sense 
—if it issued from rouged lips, accom- 
panied with the adjuncts of sooty faces, 
rolling eyes, and absurd dress—was 
piquantly relished, while doubtless the 
same words from undisguised performers 
would be simply intolerable, and meet 
with the hissing and contempt they 
deserved. 

It was a problem in popular taste 
that Paul did not attempt to solve. 

Presently, a young girl came on the 
stage—a short, plump, laughing girl, in 
white dress and pink ribbons, who sang 
a ditty about wanting something or 
somebody to love her. 

“Is that Zara Meldicott Keith?” 
asked Paul, leaning over to a stout 
lady, who, with her husband and three 
daughters, formed the remainder of the 
audience on the orchestral stall chairs. 

“Qdearno! Thatain’t Zara. She's 
a different style of gal to that. Haven’t 
you seen Zara, sir?’”’ 

‘‘No, I am a stranger here,” replied 
Paul, meekly. 

‘* Ah, then, you'll like Zara. A splen- 
did contralto voice she has, and knows 
how to sing, she do—not like that little, 
conceited, squeaking Minnie Robins just 
gone off. We shall have a solo-flute by 
the same young man assang Up to the 
times,’ then the Zoo quadrilles, and 
then Zara appears.’’ 

Wearily Paul listened to the solo flute 
and the quadrilles. 

The close, heavily-laden atmosphere, 
the fumes of wine, porter, and spirits, 
the jingle of glasses oppressed him; the 
music might have been a merry jig or 
solemn dirge, for what he knew, 
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His thoughts sped back into the past 
with the clearness said to waken up in 
one’s memory in some gréat crisis: of 
life. a 

Bygone scenes flashed before his men- 
tal gaze with a'vividness only equalled 
by their rapid portraiture. ° ~ 

Again he saw himself a white-robed, 
timid boy, ina dimly-lighted chamber. 
He saw his stepfather’s hungry eyes as 
he handled the gold that glistened in the 
candle-light. i i 

He saw his mother’s face, pale, plead- 
ing, agonised, as she‘ shrunk with 
affright’ from the strangely-discovered 
treasure. Bak t. 

Again he heard the words distinctly 
sounding, ae 

‘My -granddaughter’s money. Ten 
thousand pounds for my dear grandchild, 
Zara Meldicott Keith.” And the deep 
monotone of the Christmas chimes 
seemed once more mingling with the 
sound of that midnight hour. Again he 
was in a cab, sobbing in his mother’s 
arms, and listening to her last charge: 
‘If ever you meet with Zara—if she ever 
crosses your path in this world, as far as 
lies in your power,.make. restitution to 
her,’ , 

The time had come now, and what 
was he to do? ay, what? 

So deeply was Paul absorbed in his 
reverie that he started when his good- 
natured neighbour, the fat lady, tapped 
him on the arm with her’fan to attract 
his attention. Then he found the solo- 
flute had finished, and people were 
clapping and shouting ‘‘ encore.”’ 

“The waiter have been asking you 
ever so long for your orders, sir. Porter 
and wine and spirits can be had.’? The 
lady sipped something white and strong 
out of a glass. ' 

“Nothing, thank you; 
nodded Paul to the waiter. 

The good-natured lady would not leave 
him just yet. 

‘* You'd best take something or other, 
sir; you looked awful bad a while ago, 
so you did. Ithought you was going to 
faint right away.” 

‘‘T don’t feel faint, and I never drink 
porter nor spirits.’’ 

‘Don’t you really ? I hear that’s quite 
the fashionable thing in some of the 
upper circles of society—‘ Total abste- 
miousness ’ they calls it; but I calls it 
*total squeamishness’ Now ze sticks to 
our comforts when we can get ’em, and 
while we’ve got money to pay for a drop 
of liquor, we has it—and no stint.’’ 

Paul was glad the Zoo quadrilles struck 
upnoisily at this moment, for the fat lady, 
inspirited no doubt, by the frequent sips 
she was taking from her glass, was be- 
ginning to talk rather loudly, and was 
drawing more notice to the orchestral 
state chairs than was convenient. 

As her voice was lost amidst the 
booming of the bass viol, and the 
scraping of violins, she turned round on 
her seat, placed the empty glass on a 
chair beside her, and gave attention to the 
music. Possibly Paul fell into a reverie 
again, for he heard nothing until a loud 
clapping of hands began, and a mist 
came over his eyes as he realised tha 
Zara was standing before him. 

(To be continucd,) 
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Y EARLY a month 
passed, ere we re- 
} sumed our investigation 
1 ' of the primrose, and 
Laura laughingly asserted 
I could not possibly find 
anything more to say 
about it. 
‘‘We shall see,” I retorted, 
e as I selected a primrose bud. 
(“\’ ‘Look at this, Laura, how neatly 
-~ it is folded up. The hardy green 
calyx quite protects the fragile yellow 
petals until they are strong enough 
to open out into a full blown flower. 
The petals are not always as neatly 
folded up as they are in a primrose. In a poppy 
bud the scarlet leaves are crumpled up most 
curiously, just like a handkerchief doubled 
together ina heap. In a young-fern, or the 
shoot of a palm tree, they are curled up 
tightly.” 
‘*¢ How curious that is,” said Fanny, opening 
a primrose bud to examine it more minutely. 
“Let us look at the leaf, it springs, like 
the flower-stalk, direct from the root, and is 
formed of one large piece, rough and puckered, 
egg-shaped and oblong. The root has little 
porous fibres hanging from it, and these suck 
up the moisture from the soil, and distribute 
it over the plant. If you were to leave this 
root of primroses in a vase without water, the 
petals of the flowers would soon droop and 
look pale, the stems would grow too weak to 
support the buds, and the hardy green leaves 
would begin to shrivel. Add some water, and. 
watch the speedy change that appears; the 
roots suck up the fresh draught, the stems | 
grow erect, and the petals spread out with | 
fresh life and ‘vigour. This little example ' 
shows you the use of roots, | 
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STARS OF EARTH; 
OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER II. 
FEBRUARY.—THE PRIMROSE. 






The rolling orbs proclaim in heaven 


God’s goodness every hour, 


And growing proofs of love are given 


In every leaf and flower. 


“When you understand the primrose 
thoroughly, you will have learned a great deal 
about all simple flowers, for they resemble 
each other in many respects. 

“Now we will find out some relative of the 
primrose family, also the order to which it 
belongs. Botanists have tried various ways of 
classing plants. Some have -counted the 
stamens and _ pistils, and arranged them 
accordingly. A regular system has been 
formed in this manner, rather complicated 
perhaps. The most natural way of classifica- 
tion seems that of forming flowers into families, 
putting those that agree in form, structure, 








and outward likeness together, and then 
calling the group by the name of one of the 
principal flowers. 

‘“‘ There are about 300 such families amongst 
the English flowers, and the primrose has been 
considered important enough to have a family 
of its own. . Thus we have the primula tribe, 
in honour of the hedge flower we shall soon 
see blooming by the roadside.” 

‘I suppose all the members of the family 
are not exactly alike?” said Laura: 

“No. Distant relations are admitted into 
the tribe, just as you number amongst your kin, 
father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, and so | 
on. These may differ in disposition, temper, | 
countenance, and complexion, but some family | 
likeness may almost be traced. 

“The near relatives of the primrose are the 
oxlip and cowslip. And both these flowers are 
much deeper in colour—bright yellow, in 
fact. 

“‘The leaves aredark green, egg-shaped, and 
puckered, and the lower parts of the stems 
resemble the primrose stalk. At the upper 
end, a difference is seen ; each stalk is divided 
into a number of little ones, which form an 
umbel, and on each of thesestalks is a separate 


flower or bud, making a bunch. Another 
relative of the primrose grows only in the 
north of England, called the bird’s-eye prim- 
rose. It has a purple flower, and a little 
golden eye, trom which it gains itsname. ts 
leaves are dusted over with a powdery kind of 
white dust, like meal. This relative is ve 

rare, so I dare say we may never meet with it.” 

«It must be pretty,” said Fanny. 

“‘ Yes, and so is the hottonia, which has 
handsome pink or yellow flowers which grow 
in whorls, or circles, round a leafless stalk. It 
takes up its abode in ponds and ditches, 
Another member of the tribe is the bog pim- 
pemel, which has bright rose-coloured flowers, 
that light up dreary wastes and pieces of 
marshy ground.” 

‘*What numbers of relatives our little 
hedge flower can boast of!” exclaimed 
Fanny. 

‘“‘Tt has many more than Ihavenamed. For 
instance, the cyclamen, which has _flesh- 
coloured flowers ; the money-wort, which has 
yellow flowers, shining leaves, and grows by 
rivers and in damp woods; the wood-loose 
strife, that has deep yellow flowers, and finds 
its home in the deep shade of leafy woods; 
and the sea milkwort, which grows by the 
sea-shore in the salt marshes, and which we 
may know by its egg-shaped leaves and pink 
flowers. I might add a much longer list of 
relatives, but I think I have mentioned enough 
to give you some idea of what a tribe or 
family of flowers consists. 

“When plants have pistils and stamens 
growing together in one flower, they are 
termed simple. Another class, which I will 
describe by-and-by, are called compound, a 
third are termed incomplete; and in one of 
these three classes you may place every flower 
that grows in the world.” 

‘‘Here is a daisy root, with a couple of 
flowers on it and some buds; it belongs toa 
very large family indeed, for there are more 
than nine thousand different plants belonging 
to the daisy tribe.” 

“TI had no idea the miserable, common 
little field daisy was so highly connected,” 
said Laura, with a laugh. 

‘Common, indeed, you may call it. it 
covers our fields and hill-sides, and at last it 
sprinkles the lowly grave in the churchyard 
with its tiny heads of bloom. I wonder 
what poor people’s children would do, had it 
not pleased God to make the daisy for them. 
They would never be able to make daisy 
chains, and amuse themselves by stringing 
long wreaths as they wander about the fields 
in the warm summer weather. I am glad 
daisies are common; the world would else be 
a poor, bleak, barren place for the little ones 
who can seldom get any but wild flowers.” 

“I did not mean to disparage the daisy, 
Aunt Cavie.” : 

“TI am glad of that. In warm climates, 
the daisy tribe is found in the shape of large 
handsome trees. Let us take a flower and 
pull it to pieces. I want you to find me the 
pistil and stamens.” 

«There are not any, the daisy has neither,” 
replied Laura, promptly. 

“Then it cannot be a simple flower, and 
that brings me to the next class—to the com- 
pound flowers. The daisy is a pattern of the 
whole order. The blossoms may varyinshape, 
in size, or in colour, but the general formation 
is thesame. Break the flower in pieces, you 
will find it is made up of little minute things, 
called florets. Each of these is a complete 
flower, and each has a separate pistil and 
stamens of its own. The sunflower is formed 
in the same manner, on a much larger scale. 
Look at the row of white florets in the daisy, 
they are sometimes snowy, sometimes ‘ crim- 
son-tipped,’ they grow round a closely packed 
cushion of shorter yellow florets. Turn the 
daisy round, there is a little green basket (ot 
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involucre) that keeps all neatly together. The 
daisy is the type of the compound order of 
flowers, and is the head of the daisy tribe, or 
family. We must remember this, and when 
we find any flower we shall be able to class it 
as simple, or compound. All the thistles, the 
pansy tribe, hawkweeds, marigolds, groundsels, 
chamomiles, and numerous others are of the 
compound order.” 

« think, after all, the daisy is rather 
pretty,” said Laura, thoughtfully. 

«What a concession! If I were to paint 
you a daisy, and you examined the painting 
with a magnifying-glass, you would find it full 
of uneven lines, huge WWW 
blocks, and rough NI 
marks; but if you AAT {| 
look at the real VM Ni 
flower through a Qin 
glass, you would only 
discover fresh beauty 
—more delicate work- 
manship. This isone | 
difference between our 
works and the works 
of God. His works \ 
bear the closest in- ¥ 
spection, and but 
reveal new glories; 
while our handiwork, 
the more it is looked 
into, the more the 
weaknesses and im- 
perfections appear. 

‘“‘T will mention a 
few more relatives of 
the daisy tribe, and 
then, by the next time 
we have a talk about 
flowers, we shall be 
able to find them, I 
hope, out of doors in 
their own haunts. 

‘Perhaps, then, 
the coltsfoot, one of 
the family, may be 
blooming by the road- 
side. We shall find 
itin stony places, and 
know it byits delicate 
little downy petals 
and its yellow disk. 
The flowers are in 
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bloom before the large ! 
leavts show them- N 
selves. N 
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“Our garden flow- 
ers, china - asters, 
chrysanthemums, 
golden rod, and num- 
bers of others are 
of the daisy tribe, 
near relations to 
the poor little field 
flower.” 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs. G. LINNAZZUS. BANKS, Author of 
“The Manchester Man,” &c. 





, CHAPTER VI. 

MERCY QUESTIONS DINAH. 
‘““THERE’S the missing will, madam,” 
the new comers heard Mr. Mason say 
as they opened the door, and naturally 
pressed forward with some eagerness. 

The pause for ordinary salutation was 
of the briefest, and a bystander might 
have seen that there was little cordiality 
in the greeting of the two men. 

James -Forsyth took up the docu- 
ment. A glance sufficed. 
the missing will,’ said he; ‘‘an’ what’s 


ee 
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‘That's no’ |° 


mair, it’s no will at a’, for it’s neither 
dated nor signed. It’s just waste 
paper.” 

Mr. Mason saw that it was so, yet 
with that stereotyped smile of his, which 
seemed rather to purse up and draw his 
lips together than to open and-expand 
them, he remarked: ‘ Unfortunately, 
you are right, sir. But in the absence 
of any other evidence of our deceased 
friend’s wishes, might it not be as well 
to read over the ‘unexecuted document 
for the, sake of information ?’? 
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LEARNING HIS LESSONS. 


“‘Aweel, that’s a reasonable pro- 

9S:.10n,’’ assented the doctor, and tak- 
ing up the paper, drew his chair close 
to the table, and proceeded to read it 
aloud by the light of the lamp. 

As he read his countenance changed. 
The unsigned will had evidently-been 
drawn up years before, for it set forth 
that the testator’s mother was already 
sufficiently provided for, and that he gave 
everything of which he died possessed to 
his dear wife Frances for her sole use 
and benefit, and appointed his friend 
Robert Mason his executor, making no 
mention of the children whatever. 


James Forsyth’s brow clouded ashe laid 


‘box. 


Tapping the lid cogitatively, he 
said, sotto voce, ‘‘ Aweel, it’s no’ signed. 
There’s muckle consolation in that,’’ 
adding in‘a louder key, ‘‘ Just waste 
paper, Mr..Mason; an’ quite as weel 
I’m thinking, seein’ that the will must 
hae been drawn ‘up afore the bairns 


were born. An’ it does not indicate 
Captain -Stapleton’s. wishes either, as I 
know, for 7 was named executor, of his 
last will; and in that he provided, not 
only for Brian and Hesba, but for the 
little sea-sprite MenOy, ria it’s nae use 
WR ashing ourselves 
we =\\ ower abit o’ waste 

U2 AN paper; and sin’ 

the true will canna’ 

be found, we shall 

‘ just hae to fa’ 

back. on the com- 

mon law of the 

land.’’ 

Mr. Mason 

smiled grimly. 

\. Grandma Staple- 
‘ ton rang for the 
long-delayed tea, 


whilst Mr. For- 
syth proceeded, 
‘ “I’m no’ sure 


aboot Lnglish 
law, but I’ve some 
notion that when 
a man dies in- 
testate, and 
leaves a son, the 
son inherits, an’ 
the wife can only 
claim her thirds. 
So, Mrs. Brian, I’d 
advise you just to 
consult a sound 
lawyer, and let him 
manage your 
affairs for you.”’ 

Mr. Mason’s lips 
had been pressed 
as tightly together 
as had his finger- 
tips; but now his 
features relaxed. 
With his most 
winning smile he 
handed a cup and 
saucer to Mrs. 
Brian, compli- 
‘ mented Grandma 

Stapleton on the 
excellence of her 
tea, and in sundry 
little ways endea- 
voured to turn 
. the conversation. 
James Forsyth, however, was not to be put 
aside so easily. Hedidchange the sub- 
ject, but it was only to the very unex- 
pected and uncongenial topic of the 
shipbroker’s own liability to the estate ; 
and, as he spoke with the decision of 
definite knowledge, Mr. Mason began 
to shift uneasily in his chair, as if a 
crop of thorns had suddenly sprung 
into existence beneath him. 


At this juncture, when James Forsyth 
was pressing to know the precise number 
of thousands to be paid by the under- 
writers when all other claims were satis- 
fied, and Mr. Mason pursed up his 
mouth to ‘“‘h’m” and ‘“‘ha’’ and ‘‘con- 


down the paper and took out his snuff- sider,’’ a sharp rat-tat at the door and a 
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hurried summons for Dr. Forsyth to an 
urgent case left the polite, speckless, 
white-faced gentleman in smiling posses- 
sion of the field. And so well did he 
use his opportunity, when Grandma’s 
long absence in the nursery (to which 
Dinah had not returned) left him alone 
with the fair widow, that when, at ten 
o’clock, he took his departure, he took 
also Fanny’s instructions to sclect a 
solicitor, and her assent to his executor- 
ship, in accordance with the only ex- 
pression of her beloved husband’s wish 
and intention that had come to light. 

Yet no sooner was she free from the 
baleful influence of, his keen black 
eyes, than she became apprehensive 
she had acted precipitately and un- 
wisely, and, timid by nature, shrank 
from disclosing to her more clear- 
sighted and less malleable mother-in-law 
how far she had suffered the subtle, 
leading and strong will of the purposeful 
man to overpower her own judgment. 

It was not until the following day 
brought Mr. Robert Mason, the studs on 
whose shirt-front looked for all the world 
as Hesba said, ‘‘like a second pair of 
black eyes ona second white face’’— and 
with him a dapper, restless, little gentle- 
man, also in black, whom he introduced 
as his legal friend, Mr. Septimus Crowe, 
that the good lady was enlightened. 

Itwas herusual hour forvisiting hersick 
and poor pensioners when they arrived, 
and when she got back there was the 
plastic Fanny signing papers and giving 
authority to do this and that with a sort 
of sense of importance, and the im- 
pression that she was furthering the best 
interests of her children, into which she 
had ‘‘been cajoled,’’ as Grandma said. 

Whereupon Fanny waxed . indignant 
at the aspersions cast on her own judg- 
ment and the integrity of ‘‘ her poor hus- 
band’s best friend,’’ winding up with a 
passionate flood of tears and lamenta- 
tions that she should be misjudged 
when she was trying to do the best for 
her dear children. aa. 

It was the first breach between Mrs. 
Stapleton the elder and Mrs. Stapleton 
the younger—a breach not likely to. be 
closed so long as Mr. Mason came and 
went with sympathetic smiles and com- 
posed ‘“‘regrets that mothers-in-law 
should so persistently attempt ‘to rule 
their daughters-in-law, as if incompetent 
to act for themselves.”’ ’ 

Between her weak nerves, school, and 
Mr. Mason’s visits, Mrs. Brian had 
latterly seen very little of her children, 
dearly as she loved them; but, there 
having been frequent collisions between 
Master Brian and Dinah Smart since 
that memorable holiday whenhe wounded 
her vanity, collisions which were sure 
to involve both Hesba and Mercy, 
grandma insisted on lessons being 
learned downstairs in an evening, since 
she could not prevail on Fanny to part 
with her maid. 

If grandma also thought by their pre- 
sence to drive away Mr. Mason, 
she was mistaken. He only appeared 
the better pleased, and.to take quite 
a friendly—not to say fatherly—in- 
terest in the studies of the young 
people, expressing his surprise at their 
advancement, on which grandma was 


sure to take up the theme. ‘‘ Ah, edu- 
cation was not what it is now when I 
was young. Girls have books and 
advantages undreamed of then. I don’t 
think I ever heard the word ‘ physiology’ 
when I was a girl,’ and she took up a 
school-book of Hesba’s as she spoke. 
This gave him an opportunity to prog- 
nosticate that ‘‘ Miss Hesba would be 
quite a learned lady if she went into 
scientific subjects so early ;’? at which 
the mother smiled her gratification, but 
Hesba, thrusting the fingers of both 














hands in her hair, the better to ponder 
the lesson before her, barely looked up 
as she remarked, carelessly, ‘‘ All the 
girls in my class learn the same.’’ 

Autumn shed its russet leaves, and 
winter sifted down its fleecy snows, before 
Mrs. Brian came round to her mother-in- 
law’s opinion, stirred by two incidents, 
which chanced to come under her own 
observation. 

The sixth of March came in, bold and 
blustering, to salute the twins with his 
rough kisses and remind them that 
they were eleven years old. Little 
Mercy, with her hands full of newly- 
gathered daffodils, was first of the house- 
hold to wish them ‘‘ Many happy returns 
of the day,’’ and present her simple 
offering, before they had well washed the 
sleep from their eyes; hugging and 
kissing them as if a birthday was the 
most delightful and extraordinary thing 
in the world. And as Brian and Hesba 
hurried down stairs to receive other but 
not fonder greetings and congratulations 
from their elders, she lingered behind, 
wondering, not for the first time, how it 
was she never had:a birthday, and put 
the question to Dinah, then arranging 
the nursery. Dinah gaveheramomentary 
stare with open eyes. 

“Why have you no birthdays, Miss 
Mercy? Laws! I suppose folks as 
belong to nobody has no birthdays; I 
belong to nobody, and I have no birth- 
days,’’ answered Dinah, as sheturned the 
clothes off Hesba’s bed to air. 

‘* And have you no birthdays either ?”’ 
interrogated little miss, like an’echo, add- 
ing, after a moment’s deliberation, ‘‘ But, 
‘belong to nobody!’ What do you 
mean?Ibelongtomammaandgrandma.”’ 

‘No you doesn’t;”” and Dinah grinned. 
‘*There’s not so much odds between 
you and me, little miss, as you’-may 
think. “I..was picked up. in ‘a’ basket 
under a market stall, and you was picked 
up ina bundle at sea. Andthe bundle’s 
in that cupboard now, and I'll show it 
you some day, if you’ll say nothing to 
nobody. But, laws, Miss Mercy, nobody 
knows your father and mother no more 
than they knows mine, only you had the 
good luck to be picked up by kind- 
hearted folk, who could afford to keep 
you; and I was picked up by a bobby 
and sent to the union.”’ 

Little Mercy sat silent and aghast on 
her low chair. Could this be true? The 
reference to the bundle in the cupboard 
sounded like the truth, yet her dear 
mamma downstairs nothermamma! Her 
drowned papa not her papa! It was 
a mystery her six years’ brain could 
not fathom. She started from her seat 





and darted towards the door. ‘I'll go 
and ask mamma, I will; you’re only tell- 
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ing tales to frighten me ’’—Dinah’s capa- 
city in that direction being well-known. 

She was quick, but Dinah was quicker, 
With an elfish look of cunning on her 
face she intercepted the child’s path 
and caught her by the arm. ‘No, you 
don’t; if I catch you saying one word 
to anyone of what I’ve told you, I’ll just 
tell the bobby as picked me up, and he’]] 
carry you off to the union too, and you’]] 
never see none of your friends no more, 
And I'll not show you the bundle, 
and I'll never tell you another word 
about it.’’ 

Just as Dinah’s voice and manner had 
frightenea a promise of silence out ot 
the little one, up burst Brian and Hesba 
in high glee to show their birthday pre- 
sents, and to tell Mercy there was an in- 
vitation for them all to spend the day at 
Dr. Forsyth’s, and that she must hurry 
downstairs for there was a wax doll for 
her, ‘‘such a beauty!’’ With child- 
hood’s quick transition from grave ta 
gay, Mercy clapped her hands, cried 
“Then I’m to have a birthday, too,”’ and 
was off, an admonitory glance from 
Dinah chilling her enthusiasm and load- 
ing her little heart with the great burden 
of mystery and secrecy. 

The wonderful doll was a wonderful 
consoler. Then there was the dressing 
for a gala-day at the lorsyth’s, and the 
wrapping up, and the buffeting with wind 
and shower by the way, and their hearty 
reception by the doctor and his wife, 
Willie, his brothers and sisters; then 
there were cakes and other nice things, 
a store of playthings and a big nursery, 
where they played games to their hearts’ 
content, and in the day’s delights Mercy 
lost sight of the morning’s trouble. 

Their excitement had not subsided 
when, about nine o’clock at night, they 
reached home, and were greeted on the 
very threshold by Dinah Smart with the 
announcement that there was ‘‘ a famous 
birth-day present in the parlour for 
Master Brian.’ 

In he was rushing pell-mell when the 
same voice in sharpened tones called 
him back to ‘take off those muddy 
boots and put slippers on before he went 
and trod on the carpet.”’ 

With a hasty ‘‘Oh, bother!’’ Master 
Brian obeyed, leaving his boots in the 
hall by the side of the hat-stand, where 
Hesba and Mercy also left theirs. 

A yacht more than half-a-yard long, 


‘taut and trim, with all its white sails 


set, stood upon the centre table, and 
there sat Mr. Mason smiling beyond it, 
as if well satisfied with the acccpta- 
bility of his present. 

Brian’s eyes glittered; but somchow 
he stammered and stuttered over his 
thanks as he had not so hesitated all 
the day before. Beside the yacht lay 4 
handsomely-bound book for Hesba, and 
a small box of colours for Mercy, over 
which she went into ecstasies of delight, 
crying out, ‘‘Oh, it must be my birthdgy, 
too! Isn’t it my birthday, grandma?” 

‘Tt may be, darling, for anything——”’ 
Then grandma, seeing the strange look 
that crossed the lovely little face, checked 
herself, and added, ‘‘ Yes, it must be 
your birthday, too,’’ and a kiss was laid 
on the inquiring lips which had as much 
of pity as of love in it. 
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Full of excitement over the day’s 
doings, the children were hustled off to 
bed by Dinah, to sleep heavily in the 
morning and rise late. 

Young Mrs. Stapleton had always a 
cup of tea in bed before she dressed. 

To her surprise, Eliza carried up her 


tray in the morning, and was the bearer |, , ' 


of a petition from Dinah for leave to 


spend the day out, Eliza expressing her | 


willingness to be her substitute at home. 
Fanny was shrewd enough in some 
things. She raised herself on her elbow. 
‘Why did not Dinah come herself? Have 
I been so bad a mistress that she .is 
afraid to ask a favour,:and must gét you 
to shoot her bullets ;‘’send her to mé.”’ 


Just at that moment, there seemed an | - 


unaccountable running up and down 
stairs, and Brian’s voice, in very positive 
tones, asserting something. a 

Presently, in came Hesba. ‘‘ Mamma, 
Brian says he has lost some money, and 
he will not tell us*how mich. ‘But he 
says it is one coin, and he insists that 
he left it down stairs last night.” 

‘Dear me, the boy is always. losing his 
money. J wish'Dinah would sew the 
holes up in his pockets.”’ 

In came grandma. ‘‘Fanny, will 
you slip on a dressing-gown and come 
downstairs? Here is Brian. persisting 
that he has lost a large coin, that he 
left it downstairs, and that someone 
. must have taken it; and there is quite 

a commotion among the servants about 
it.” I 

They found allin an uproar downstairs; 
the cook and Eliza in hot indignation, 
and Dinah with het old look of stolid, 
dogged impenetrability, as persistent as 
the others that they had seen no money 
lying about, and should not have taken 
it if they had; and they more than in- 
sinuated that Master Brian had had no 
money to lose. 


At last Brian, pressed by mother and 
grandmother, very reluctantly—for he 
expected to be rebuked for carelessness 
—admitted, with some heat: ‘‘ Well, if 
you must know, it was a soverezg7. 
Godfather gave it me as a birthday 
present, and I put in my right doo¢, lest 
in playing I should lose it out of my 
pockets. And I left cf tx my boot when 
! took it off in the lobby before I came 
into the parlour !”’ 

During this speech Dinah’s black eyes 
Seemed to grow green. At its close, 
her hand, which had been clenched, 
flung the sovereign almost across the 
room at Brian’s feet. ‘ 


_ ‘There! since you have told what 
it was, and where you left it. But if I 
had once got out of this house, you 
would never have seen a shilling of it 
again! I thought it was dropped in the 
boot by Mr. Mason or Mrs. Stapleton to 
try if | was honest, and I meant to be 
upsides with them as was so wicked as 
to put temptation into a poor girl’s way. 
And it was wicked and a shame, and I 
believe it was put there a-purpose to try 
me,” 

And nothing more was to be got from 
Dinah. She, however, with Mrs: Brian’s 
Consent, received a ‘‘month’s notice,” 
before the day was over. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Born at Greenwich on 7th September, 1533, 
Elizabeth was the cause of the bitterest disap- 
pointment to her father, King: Henry VIIL., 
who had expected and longed for:a‘gon, as he 
dreaded not leaving a male heifto. inherit his 
crown. a 

Only three years later her mother, the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn, was-seen ih the same 
palace of Greenwich approaching the King as 
a suppliant, holding out to him“in her arms 
the little Elizabeth, as he stood looking out of 
awindow. He refused even to turn his eyes 
towards her, and with an irritable gesture 
dismissed the petitioner. A few* hours after 
the Traitor’s Gate closed its dark jaws behind 
the captive destined for the block... 

The child, now “ motherless, and worse than 
fatherless,” was sent with her governess, Lady 
Margaret Bryan, to reside at Hunsdon, about 
thirty miles to the north of London. 

This lady was the wife of Sir Thomas 
Bryan, a relative of Amme Boleyn, who had 
received Elizabeth at her birth, and had already 
the charge of Mary, her elder half-sister, the 
future Queen. 

The greatest parsimony seems to have been 
exercised in providing for the unwelcome babe, 
some curious particulars of which are furnished 
by a letter from Lady Bryan to Thomas 
Cromwell, She says: ‘My Lady Elizabeth 
is put from that degree she was afore; and 
what degree she is nowI know not but by 
hearsay. 

*‘ Therefore I know not how to order her, 
nor myself, nor none of hers that I have the 
rule of—that is, her women and grooms: be- 
seeching you to be good Lord to my Lady 
and to all hers, and that she may have some 
raiment. 

“She hath neither gown, nor kirtle, nor 
petticoat, nor no manner of linen; nor for- 
smocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor mufflers, 
nor biggens. -All these Her Grace must take; 
I have driven off as long as I can, that, by my 
troth, I can drive it off no longer.” 

She adds, endeavouring to touch the paternal 
feelings : ‘‘ God knoweth my Lady (Elizabeth) 
hath great pain with her great teeth, and they 
come very slowly forth, which causeth me to 
suffer Her Grace to have her will more than I 
would. 

“T trust to God, an her teeth were 
well graft, to have Her Grace after another 
fashion than she is yet, so as I trust the King’s 
Grace shall have great comfort in Her Grace. 
For she is as toward a child and as gentle of 
conditions as I ever knew any in my life. 

<¢ Jesu preserve Her Grace!” 

Small though the Court at Hunsdon was, 
it seems to have been the scene of intrigue and 





rivalry, and one of the earliest lessons taught 
the infant Princess by her governess was. that 
she must be circumspect, thus laying the 
foundation for one of the prominent features of 
her character. 


Mary, who also dwelt at Hunsdon, was 
seventeen years and a-half old when Elizabeth 
was born. Sent away from Court, and for- 
bidden to take the title of Princess of Wales, 
she was obliged to yield precedence to the 
new comer as long as Anne Boleyn continued 
in favour, and could not but feel. bitterly the 
contrast between her own mean establishment 
and the pomp at first surrounding her infant 
supplanter; but on the death of the’ unfor- 
tunate Queen the positions were reversed, 
although the King only displayed a distant 
interest in his daughters. At the baptism of 
Edward, the long-desired son of Henry VIIL., 
by Jane Seymour, his third wife, Mary held 
him,at the font, and led her little sister Eliza- 
beth by the hand, “* who proved the justice of 
Lady Bryan’s words by showing a scrupulous 
regard for propriety.” 

When only six years old, the manners of 
the little Princess are said to have charmed all 
who approached her. 

-Henry’s two wives who succeeded Janc 
Seymour, Anne “of':Cleves and Katherine 
Howard, were both fond of Elizabeth, and 
their successor, Katherine Parr, widow of 
Lord Latimer, desired the company of the 
child, who. was both amiable and highly 
gifted. 24 Slhy i5-. 
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The young Edward and Elizabeth, separated 
by only four years in age, for some time lived 
and Jearned together, going through “ the 
strong intellectual course which was customary 
at that time.” : 

When Elizabeth was ten years old. she con- 
trived in: some unexplained manner. to give 
offence,’and was for a whole year dismissed 
from the presence: of the King and Queen; 
but the Jatter ultimately succeeded in pro- 
curing the royal forgiveness for the young , 
culprit. 

Elizabeth had again enjoyed the society of 
her brother Edward, but in December, 1546, 
they were separated, she being sent to Enfield 
and Edward to Hertford, whence he wrote 
very affectionately to her: ‘* The change of 
place, most dear sister, does not so much vex 
me as your departure from me. But nothing 
can now occur to me more grateful than, your 
letters.’’, 

Shortly after, Edward was taken to his 
sister at Enfield-secretly, and the news was 
broken to the two children of the death of 
their father, Henry VIII., and it is said that 
they were so overcome that the spectators 
wept in, sympathy with their grief. 

On 3Ist January, 1547, the young King, 
then ten years old, went to London. to assume 
his rightful place, but did not forget his 
sister. ‘ 

Just before Henry’s death, he, by his will, 


. restored the rights of his two daughters, and 
_ gave them an annual allowance of £3,000, anda 


dower, of 310,000, if they married with the 
consent of their brother and his council. 
‘<The’Earl of Hertford, brother of Jane 
Seymour, got himself appointed Protector of 
the’ kingdom and governor of the person of 
the King,:and*was made Duke of Somerset. 
Both Mary and Elizabeth were allowed little 
access: to their brother, and Elizabeth was 
placed in the house and under the authority of 
the Queen Dowager, Katherine Parr, but had 
a separate household of more than 120 persons, 
and her old governess, Miss Katherine Ashley, 
to whom she was much attached. 

Lord ,Thomas Seymour, younger brother of 
the Protector, wished to marry Elizabeth, but 
immediately on receiving a refusal, was ac- 
cepted by and married to Katherine Parr in 
March, 1547, only two months subsequent to 
the death of King Henry. 
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THE window is bright with bloom 
Where lingering sunbeams lurk, 
And in theshade of the homelike room 

A woman sits at work. 
Click! click! click! 
Goes her needle swift and keen ; 


- You may hear in the sound that it 


sends around Bag 
This Song of the Sewing Machine :— 


Click! click! click! 

Gaily the moments run ; 
Click! click! click! 

‘And, lo! my task is done. 
What is it I hear them tell 

Of labour and starving pay, . 


And woman a slave to the needle >— 


Well—that was before my day. 


’Tis bad enough to think 
That ever such times ‘have been ; 
That ever a soul was forced to sink 
Into a mere machine. 
Stitch! ‘stitch! stitch! 
Rest, ‘‘ fingers weary and worn ”’ ; 
My sinews of steel can never feel 
The torture you have borne. 


All honour to him whose thought 
Lightened the cruel strain, 


THE SONG OF THE SEWING MACHINE. 
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And sent me forth with a blessing 
fraught, 
The fruit of an active brain ! 
Though stitch! stitch! stitch ! 
Is my burden the whole day long, 
I-have changed that note of ‘‘ dolo- 
rous pitch’”’ 
Into a cheerful song. 


The veriest play to me 
Is the toil once struggled through ; 
And often my mistress smiles to see 
The wonders we can do. 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band; 
Be it little or much, I answer her 
touch, 
And follow her guiding hand. 


Where windows are bright with 
bloom, 
And lingering sunbeams lurk, 
In the comfort of many a homelike 
room 
The women sit at work. 
Click! click! click! 
Go their needles swift and keen ; 
You may hear in the sound that they 
send around, 
Wherever its whirling wheel is found, 
This Song of the Sewing Machine. 
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His conduct towards his wife’s royal ward 
seems to have been of a very objectionable 
character, and, in 1548, Elizabeth ceased to 
be a member of their household, although 
Katherine continued her regard for the 
Princess, and exhorted her to self-improve- 
ment, for she believed her to be “destined 
by heaven to be the Queen of England.” 

After the death of his wife, Seymour 
set on foot intrigues by which he hoped to 
obtain the hand of Elizabeth, who seems to 
have looked on him with a favourable eye, 
although with her usual caution, she would 
not commit herself; when asked ‘If in case 
the council were willing, she would espouse 
the admiral?’? she replied, ‘‘ When that 
comes to pass, I will do as God shall put into 
my mind.” 

The game played by Seymour was a dan- 
gerous one, as to seek to marry the Princess 
without thc King’s permission and that of his 
council, was legally high treason; and the 
report reaching the Protector, he committed 
his brother to the Tower on the 16th January, 
1549; and great efforts were made to incul- 
pate Elizabeth, whose cofferer, Thomas Parry, 
and governess, Kate Ashley, were incarcerated 
in the same place. 

The Princess was confined to her residence 
at Hatfield, and Sir Robert Tyrwhit employed 
alternate threats and promises to extort a con- 
fession from her, but in vain; her invincible 
caution baffled all his endeavours and, after 
three weeks’ questioning, the contest ceased, 
leaving Elizabeth the victor. 

The Lords of the Council, however, dis- 
missed Katherine Ashley, and appointed Lady 
Tyrwhit governess in her stead. She was a 
judicious and 
learned lady, of 
strong Pro- 
testant princi- 
ples, and ac- 
cepted the in- 
vidious _ office 
very reluctantly 
and much to 
the disgust of 
Elizabeth, who 
cried all night, 
and lamented AN. 
allthe next day, | Ney prach 
saying, “ The Ney, 
world would A sy Uf ‘ 
note her to be (NG@EAT (Ai 
agreatoffender,  § \ 

aving so 
hastily a 
governor = ap- 

ointed over 
ler.” After a 
time, however, 
she became 
reconciled 
to Lady Tyr- 
whit who com- 
posed a volume 
of morning and 
evening prayers 
for her royal 
pupil, abound- 
ng in useful 
precepts. 

“Think upon 
the needy once 
aday.” “ Fyr- 
ther the just 
Suit of the 
poor.” «Help 
to pacify dis- 
Pleasure,” 
e anger 
with patience.” 
‘Make much of 
modesty,” “Be 
always’ one,” 
“Look chiefly 





to yourself ;” &c.,—suggestions appropriate 
and valuable. 


About this time Elizabeth had a severe and’ 


depressing illness, on recovering from which 
she returned to her studies with fresh apprecia- 
tion and delight. 

A renewed interest had recently sprung up 
in the old classical languages, and the study 
of Greek and Latin had extended from Italy 
to England. eae 

The children of Henry VIII. were educated 
under the influence of this revival. :When 
Mary was only a child her instructors taught 
her to-translate from English into: Latin, and 
to practise Latin conversation. Among the 
authors studied we find ‘Plato, Cicero, Lucan, 
Seneca, Prudentius, St. Cyprian, St. Augus- 
tine, and others of a similar class;-and she 
seems to have acquired a knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, and French, and could under- 
stand Italian. ; 

Edward and Elizabeth, being only sepa- 
rated by a few years, were at first taught by 
the same masters, Sir John Cheke and Richard 
Coxe instructing them in Latin, Jean Belmain 
in French, and Battista Castiglione in Italian, 
while Roger Ascham taught them the beau- 
tiful handwriting still so much admired. 

After her studies were separated from those 
of Edward, Elizabeth spent three years under 
the teaching of William Grindall; and on his 
death her education was carried on by Roger 
Ascham, a man of the greatest erudition, to 
whom she was much attached, who in two 
years completed the lessons of Grindall, and 
sent to Sturmius a very high report of her 
attainments, saying that she shone like a star 
among all the ladies of England, not so much, 
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| delight. 





indeed, by the splendour of her birth, as by 
the brightness of her virtue and learning. 

John Hooper congratulated himself on -her 
zeal for religion. ‘Not only,” he says, ‘did 
she know true religion, but had.become so 
strong in Latin and Greek that she was capable 
of defending it with the most judicious argu- 
ment and dexterous ability, so that. she was 
victorious over almost all adversaries she en- 
countered.” - 

This love. for study continued to be a strong 
feature in Elizabeth’s character, and in later 
times of peril during her sister’s reign she 


.again sent .for Ascham, and resumed her 


readings with'him, going through the speeches 
of A‘schines.and’ Demosthenes ‘‘ de Corona,” 
and was able-:thoroughly to appreciate the 
circumstances which had called them forth. 
Thus her early studies of ancient history 
prepared her to:'take part in the political life 
of herown.country, —. 

’ After her accession to the crown, Ascham 
wrote to Sturmius that no person at the Court 
or the Universities, in the Church, or in the 
Government of the kingdom was a better 
Greek scholar than she was ; and that she well 
understood the thoughts and feelings of the 
orators, the character of the Athenian people, 
and the laws. and customs of each city. To 
show his friend the Queen’s appreciation of 
an elegant style, he sends him the draft of a 


‘composition of his own, which she had cor- 


rected by adding the word ‘“‘ quemadmodum,”’ 
thus improving on her master, to his great 
In his work, ‘* The Scholemaster,” 
Ascham relates: ‘‘ Yea, I believe that beside 
her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, 
and Sye:nish, she readeth now at Windsor 
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more Greek every day than some prebendary 
of this church doth read Latin in a whoie 
week.” 

To return to Elizabeth’s younger days, 
Edward’s affection for his sister seems to have 
revived, and he requested her to give him her 
picture, which she sent him with a letter 
abounding in quaint conceits and similes; 
and about the same time he yave her Hatfield, 
in Hertfordshire, which was her favourite 
residence. After the political changes by 
which the Earl of Warwick came into power, 
Elizabeth was recalled to London, and entered 
that city in state on 17th March, 1551, accom- 
panied by a splendid escort of nobles and 
gentlemen, and with a train of 200 ladies. She 
rode to the Palace of St. James’s, and two days 
later went to visit the King at Westminster 
in the same state. 

FEdward’s affection for his second sister be- 
came more tender, and he called her “ his 
dearest sister” or his “sweet sister Temper- 
ance.” To prove her appreciation of his 
esteem, she affected great simplicity of dress 
ond manners, and conformed more closely to 
Caivinistic principles. Some years later Dr. 
John Aylmer applauded her scorn of fine 
jewels and gay dresses, and she did not wear 
them unless desired by her sister when she 
had to appear in her presence. He says: “I 
am sure that her maidenly apparel which she 
used in King Edward’s time made the noble- 
rnen’s wives and daughters ashamed to be 
dressed and painted like peacocks, being more 
moved with her most virtuous example than 
all that ever Paul or Peter wrote touching 
that matter.” When Edward gave a grand 


reception to Mary of Lorraine, mother of | 


Mary Stuart, as she was on her way home 
to France, and the English Court ladies were 
so impressed with the elegance of Trench 
fashions that, with only one day’s interval, 
they appeared “ frounced, curled, and double- 
curled,’”’ Elizabeth alone remained unchanged, 
and “ kept her old maiden shamefacedness.” 


Elizabeth, by her cautious and discrect con- 
duct, won the good opinion of the people, and 
“ became a pattern and leader to the Reformed 
party.” 

She now returned to Hatfield, and a most 
interesting relic of her life there remains in 
the book containing her accounts of receipts 
and expenditure‘ from October, 1551, to Sep- 
tember, 1552. Her income was £5,890, equal 
to about £30,000 at present. Her houschold 
consisted of thirteen gentlemen and several 
servants. The amount spent on personal 
adornment is very small; we find two bodices 
at twelve pence, lining at fifteen pence, silk 
at four pence. No money was spent on light 
reading; but we find a Bible at twenty 
shillings, another Bible and some other books 
at twenty-seven slullings, and a little over 
seven pounds given as alms. There remainsa 
balance of receipts over expenditure of fifteen 
hundred and seven pounds. 


Immediately after the death of Edward VI., 
both Princesses received an invitation to visit 
him; but, acting on the advice of private 
friends, Mary escaped to Kenninghall, in 
Norfolk, and Elizabeth remained quietly at 
Hatfield. 

When Mary at length ascended the throne, 
Elizabeth wrote to congratulate her, and to 
inquire in what dress she was to appear, 
whether mourning or otherwise. | Before 
Mary left Suffolk, Elizabeth proceeded to 
London, showing herself ‘affable and acces- 
sible te all, thus making head on her own 
account.” 

She went as far as Wanstead to mect the 
Queen, who. received her cordially, giving her 
the place next to herself; and the two sisters 
entered the City on horseback on 3rd August, 
1553. j 

The contrast between them, as described by 


the Venetian ambassadors, was very great; | 








Mary looking worn and emaciated, while 
Elizabeth, tall, graceful, and of a queenly 
bearing, was a very daughter of handsome 
King Henry in his best days. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


BALLAD STORIES, 
SUGGESTED BY POPULAR SONGS. 


TWICKENHAM FERRY. 


By the Author of ‘““A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” 


“ He’s not rowing quick, 
And he’s not rowing steady.” 
—Theo. Afarzials. 


HE is leaning over 
the little gate of 
the small garden 
full of summer’s 
sweetest but 
homeliest flowers. 
No garden in all 
the village is like 
Mrs. Stanley’s— 
so well kept, such 
a mass of blossom; 
~ and the Jane in 
\’ which the cottage 
stands is so pretty, 
and she, Mrs. 
Stanley’s little 
niece, is so pretty 
too, that the whole 
forms as charming 
a picture as you 
would wish to see 
onasummer’s day. 
When I say a 
summer’s day, I ought more properly 
to say a summer’s evening; for the sun is 
getting quite tired of blazing away as he has 
done all day, and is thinking of sneaking away 
behind a bank of clouds as soon as he can 
conveniently manage it, to reappear in his red 
dressing-gown before he takes his final dip in: 
the sea far away beyond those hills which he is | 
tipping now with gold. Mary livedin Twicken- | 
ham town, and Aunt Stanley in that pretty Jane 
which turned off Ham Common. So Mary 
had a long walk before she could reach the j; 
river; and then there was the ferry boat to 
wait for, for it always seemed to be the wrong 
side of the water, and as the thought of the 
ferry boat came into her mind Mary grew as 
rosy as the sunset clouds, and smiled all over 
her bright little face, and in a low, musical 








voice she sang, 
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O  hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, Ho - ye-ho, Ho! 
turning with a start as her aunt, coming be- 
hind her, laid her hand on her shoulder, and 
said, 

‘** Why, lassie, you come over the ferry so 
often you’ve learnt Ned Barton’s song! ” 

‘Yes, aunt; andI must go, too, or I shall 
get late home.” 

“Yes, my girl, you must. You've a long 
walk; mother will fret at your being out after 
dark. I’ve gathered you a fine posy for her.” 

“Oh, thank you, auntie! How lovely!” 
said Mary, burying her little ‘tip-tilted ” nose 
in the flowers. ‘I shall keep this one for 
myself,” and she took from the nosegay a 
lovely rosebud and fastened it in her dress. 

“Yes, that’s as bonny as yourself. Well, 
I do envy my sister something, and that is her 
bonny girl. Iwith one boy, and he away at 
sea—many a time I sit alone in the evening, 





and feel what a blessing a daughter would be 
to me.” 


‘* Poor auntie,” said Mary, kissing the kindly 
face ; “‘T come often to see you though, don’t 
E2” 

“You do, you do, dear, and you’re always 
as welcome as the flowers in May.” 

“Thank you, auntie. Oh! that naughty 
sun, he is going so quickly. Now, I must go; 
good-bye, dear, Ii] come again soon.  1’J] 
just run in and fetch my bonnet, don’t you 
trouble to come in aunt ”’—for Mrs. Stanley 
had a chair under the rose-covered porch, and 
her netting, which she had only laid aside 
to gather Mary’s flowers. 


She had returned to it when Mary came out 


| with her bonnet on, into which she hac 
| fastened the pretty rosebud. 


“Why that does look nice, dear,” said her 
aunt; ‘after all, them artificials can’t-touci 
the real ones.” 

‘No, auntie, that they can’t. Mind, those 
curtains are for me. Your own work—that 
I’ve watched growing bigger and bigger. I 
shall value them.”’ 


“Ha! ha! wait till Mr. Right comes along;. 
not till then, you know, not till then.” 

““T must make haste and find him against 
you finish them,” said Mary, laughing. ~ 


‘‘Mind you do, and I hope I shall think 
him worthy of you. I shall be very particular, 
1 tell you.” 

Worthy of her? A face came ‘at once to 
her mind, and, mechanically, she sang— 
**Q-hoi—ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho ! who’s for the 
ferry 7” Stopping herself suddenly, growing 
red as the rose in her bonnet, .and uttering, 
musically, her “ good-byes ” to her aunt, she 
ran off up the lane, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Lying ina boat close to the shore, where 
the tall rushes wave their plumed heads, and 
the sweet forget-me-nots and the long purples 
vive their beauteous colouring to the banks, 
was a young broad-shouldered fellow with a 
bright, honest, open face, that, united with a 
cheery and most musical voice, made it quite 
a pleasant trip to be ferried from one side of 
the river to the other by this “jolly young 
waterman.”’ 

He had just brought over a very full boat 
load, and was very hot and tired. He had 
thrown off his straw hat, and his thick, curly 
brown hair was tossed about his head, and the 
last rays of the setting sun were resting on 
him like a blessing. 

He was hoping he should have no more: 
customers to-night, for he was very tired; but ~ 
as he sawa figure coming on the opposite 
hank, he rose, and his ringing voice Wui.c up 
his cheery and musical 
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The figure neared the edge of the water. 
It was a little maiden with a rose in her 
bonnet. And, as he pulled quickly across the 
stream there was no sign of fatigue Icft. 

‘©Oh, Mr. Barton, what shall I do? I have 
forgotten the penny,” she said ; ‘I mcant to 
ask aunt to lend me one. I made sure I had 
two in my pocket.” eta: 

“Don’tspeakabout the penny,” he anawered, 
in a low, earnest voice. And little blushing 
Mary thought he said something about his 
paying er for the pleasure, but she was rot 
sure. Anyway, she took his hand, and let him 
place her carefully in the boat, and it glide 
away from the shore, the ferryman taking 10 
notice of a fat old gentleman violently gesticu- 
lating, who had been doing all that the heat 
and his obesity permitted him'to get in time 
for the boat. Ned Barton was. not deaf ot 
short-sighted, but still he rowed on and taking 
no notice of the old gentleman on the bank, 
who exclaimed, 





“He is not rowing quick, and he’s not 
rowing steady; why, where on earth is he 
going to?” ; 

‘Going? He did not know. He knew only 
that the sweetest eyes he ever saw were lifted 
to his in some wondrous way that seemed to 
speak of a bright home—bright with love. 
They neither of them spoke, she nor Ned ; 
they tried, but no words would come to either 
of them. The boat glided on at its ‘*own 
sweet will,” for one oar only was being used, 
the strong brown hand which had held it had 
imprisoned the little one which had been 
dipping its small fingers in the water. ‘Oh, 
I must go home. It is getting so late ;” at 
last said avery timid voice. “See the moon 
is rising over Petersham Hill ; what will 
mother say ?”” 

« J will come and see her to-morrow, in the 
evening,” and, turning the boat, which had 
gone on so far past the landing place, with a 
few vigorous pulls, they reached it. And as 
Ned handed out his little passenger, he 
whispered, 

_“ Give me that rose.” 

‘And so the boat went back again with the 
silver moon making a ladder of light on the 
rippling water, and the young ferryman with 
a rose in his button-hole, his voice louder, 
brivhter, with a strange ring of joy in it, was 
heard singing—‘* O - hoi- ye- ho, Ho-ye-ho, 
whe’s for the ferry.” reaching at Jength the 
irate old man on the bank, who lectured him 
severely for this shameful neglect of his duty 
as he ferried him over. 

‘The ages you’ve been paddling along with 
that--that young female! one would have 
thought it a zourney to Twickenham town,” 
he said, angrily. 

‘‘ Diditseem long, sir? It seemed very short 
tome,” said Ned, the brightness still in his 
face and in his voice. 

“Ah! I daresay. For a pair of bright eyes 
a man will go through any folly. I might 
have been going to give you a sovereign to 
ferry me over—it might have been a matter of 
vital importance, and you might have been 
given some grand appointment for bringing 
me over. I might have been an emperor——’’ 
«Or you might have been a king, sir.” 
Ned felt irresistibly compelled to reply, with 
an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“Of course, of course. [ might have been 
anything, and you might have been hanged 
for keeping me waiting.” 

Why I know who that is,” said Ned, as 
- he touched his hat for the penny, and the 
old man went muttering away. “I know; 
that’s old ‘might-have-been.’ I’ve heard 
talk of him, and that that’s the name he 
gpes by; but I never had the pleasure of 
putting him over before—he is an oddity. 
Ah! well, I might have been a grandee instead 
of aferryman; but I could not have been a 
happier chap, that is one thing.” 

,otanding in the same pretty garden where 
we fst saw Mary is a bronzed young sailor, 
with his arm round his happy mother, who is 
crying for joy at his return. 

,Such a surprise it was, too—her whole life 
seemed brightened. The little girl who helped 
‘rs. Stanley was sent out to get something 
ood for supper; and all supper-time he talked 
and talked, and the principal subject of his 
conversation was his little cousin Mary. 

‘Mrs. Stanley went to bed, thinking that 
Soon a little, bright daughter would gladden 
ner home, for they were to live together, Tom 
sdid—yes, always together. 

‘The next morning early, as Ned Barton lay 
back in his boat, singing his cheery ‘* O-hoi-ye- 
ho, Ho-ye-ho!” full of happy thoughts, a 
young sailor had hailed him, and, springing 
lightlvinto the boat, gave hima pleasant ‘good 
Motrow,”? sang merrily some sailor song as 
Ned rowed him with vigorous strokes across 
the stream and tossed him sixpence, refusing 
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the ‘change, .as,he leaped on shore.;,.“¢T shall. 
be: back’in'the eventing,” he said; and strode’ 


away into the town at’a rapid pace. 

_ Could it have been the same bright lad that 
Ned was scon, summoned to ferry back again ? 
—was it her bright, happy boy, who had been 
whistling and singing all the morning, that 
came back to his mother with heavy step and 
slow, throwing himself into the first chair he 
came to, speaking never a word? It is well, 
perhaps, he did not know who had won the 
little maiden he had gone to woo, or he might 
have been tempted to leave the ferry boat un- 
tenanted, to still for:ever the voice which in 
such bright and sonorous tones woke the 
echoes with his musical call. 

‘Why, Tom, dear, what is it?’ asked his 
mother, placing :-her hand kindly on his 
shoulder. ; 

“‘She’s got another chap, and I’m out of it 
altogether,” he said. 

‘“‘Oh! Tom, you don’t mean it? She was 
here a day or two ago and never told me. 
Who is the man ?” : 

*“T don’t know; I did not stop to ask. 
Never mind, mother,” he said; jumping up, 
* T shall soon go back to sea, and forget all 
about her; but it does put a damper on a 
fellow.” 

Poor boy, he was very brave, but the wound 
had not gone very deep, and had he stayed 
on shore long enough, he would have danced 
gaily at his cousin’s wedding. 

The briar was in blossom when Ned Barton 
asked his bride of her parents, and led her 
through the church porch to make her his 
wife, and now many times was heard a sweet 
voice singing on the “silent highway,” 
“Q-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who’s for the 
ferry ?” 


Rowing quick and rowing steady in the | 
same boat launched on the river of life, the ; 


young couple, with Hope at the helm and 
Love at the prow, faced bravely all trials and 
troubles. Good speed to them, and all such! 


HOW TO EMBROIDER IN 
CREWELS. 


* WHAT would become of dinner-parties if it 
were not for crewel-work ? ” 

This specch fell from the lips of a lively 
girl-friend’of mine, and at first I failed to per- 
ceive her meaning. 

‘*Why, what connection can there be 
between the two ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “have you not dis- 
covered at those dreariest of entertainments 
that crewel-work is a splendid subject to tall 
about ? When you have exhausted the picture 
galleries, the weather, and all the other stock 
subjects, and conversation begins to flag—as it 
usually does about half-way through dinner— 
you can always start crewel-work ; and with 
judicious management you can generally spin 
it out till dinner is ended, and you escape to 
the drawing-room.” 

This little conversation set me thinking on 
the wonderful popularity of crewel-work ; but 
after all, it is not wonderful considering its 
great antiquity. Perhaps everyone is not 


aware that hardly any other fancy-work was 


done by the ladies of England till within the 
last few centuries. I have read somewhere 
that the Anglo-Saxons used to hang their 
walls with ‘clothes cunningly broidered with 
ye needle;” and there are records of this 
same sort of work amongst the early Egyptians 
and Greeks. It is also generally considered 
that the curtains of the Jewish Tabernacle 
were wrought with the needle, and from the 
skill displayed in the art of crewel-embroidery 
by the women of England from remote ages 
it might almost be averred that we have in- 
herited the art from our Jewish ancestors. 
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-itis only.during the last 
c hat ‘cteweél-work has’ been lost 
sight of ‘in England, its place having . been 
taken. by a host‘ of new. fashions, many’ of 
them imported from abroad. But there is 
certainly no other description of work which 
combines so many advantages; the materials 
are cheap, and it affords ample scope for the 
display of the artistic ‘taste and skill of the 
designer and worker. So; ‘having resumed 
its sway, I sincerely hope it may never again 
be so completely banished. 

Every git] in England must be familiar with 
at least the name of crewel-work ; most of them 
will have some specimens of it, either in. the 
form of room-decorations or dress-trimmings. 
For those who have not yet tried this interest- 
ing and simple embroidery, and wish to begin, 
I propose to give some practical suggestions 
about it, treating of materials; stitches, etc., 
in this paper, and in a future one giving some 
designs and suggestions for pieces of work. 

To begin at the beginning, then :—The.in- 
tending worker must get suitable needles; 
they are made on purpose, and can be bought 
anywhere at four apenny. The best way is 
to have a number of different sizes at hand, as 
the thickness or fineness required depends 
solely on the material to be embroidered; a 
thick needle used for fine close material would 
spoil the look of the work by the large holes 
it made, and a fine needle used on coarse, heavy 
stuff would cut the thread and very soon 
break. 

The thimble may appear to the inexperienced 
a matter of no consequence, but it is really 
necessary to have as smooth a one as possible, 
as if it be rough it will constantly catch in 
the wool, and make it ragged. A pairof sharp 
scissors should be provided too; and these 
are all the implements that are reallynecessary, 
though sometimes others are used. 

The colour of the wools is a matter of very 
great importance. I have frequently seen 
crewel-work of good design and excellent 
workmanship, the effect of which has been 
completely spoiled by defective colouring. 
Brilliant and decided colours must be avoided, 
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and only those which will blend and harmonise 
well together must be used. For those whose 
artistic taste does not at once decide for them, 
I may say, assome sort of guide, though it is im- 
possible to lay down rules on this point, that 
generally speaking, it is the old-fashioned 
shades that may be depended on for blending 
well together, and giving a subdued, soft tone 
to the work. The modern colours are usually 
so very: bright and decided that, though pretty 
enough alone, they look most gaudy when 
worked in together. If there is any difficulty 
in buying the peculiar, rather faded shades, 
which are sometimes necessary, they may 
generally be obtained by taking the bright 





shade most nearly approaching the one desired, 
and putting it under a glass in the sun until 
it is bleached to the proper tone. There is a 
great variety of greens; different shades of 
sage, olive, and yellow greens, may-all be 
used, but dlae-greens should be avoided; in 
blues those shades known as ‘china-blue”’ 
should only be used. In reds care should be 
taken to exclude anything approaching scarlet ; 
the shades to be used are more like those 
called *¢ Cardinal”? than anything I can de- 
scribe. A. useful colouris “salmon pink,” 
for blossoms, such as apple, peach, &c. ; it is 
very pretty and artistic, and is quite different 
from the ordinary pink, which must not be 
substituted for it. 

Crewel wools are usually sold at one shilling 
per dozen skeins, though the price varies 
in different places. It is no economy to 
buy cheap and poor crewels, as the colours 
soon fade and the wool gets ragged in work- 
ing; if a large piece of work be under- 
taken, it is cheaper to buythem by the pound. 

; Those who have any difficulty in distinguish- 
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DESIGN FOR ANTIMACASSAR., ° 


ing colours by gaslight are advised to tie the 
different shades of one colour together ; for 
instance, all the sage greens in one bundle, 
and all the yellow greens in another, &c.—it 
will save time and trouble in hunting 
about for the required skein. 

There is such an endless profusion 
of pretty materials suitable for work- 
ing upon, that it is difficult to know 
what to recommend; but I think 
beginners should select strong, 
coarse-grained, rather stiff materials, 
such as crash, oatmeal-cloth, Bolton 
sheeting, etc., as they are less likely 
to become puckered in working. 
Puckering is, of course, caused by 
drawing the thread too tightly, and the 
softer the material the more liable one 
is to fall into this fault; therefore I ad- 
vise beginners to make use only of the 
coarser stuffs till they have had a little 





practice. 
not drawn tightly enough you lose that 
smoothness which is so essential to good 












































































































































































































































On the other hand, if the thread be ! 






















































































work. As soon as the worker has acquired 
the happy medium between looseness and 
puckering she will find that there is hardly 








any material made on which she cannot dis- 
play her art. The only difficulty is out of 
such a large selection to choose the one most 
suited for her particular purpose. The best 
plan for anyone who has not much opportunity 
for seeing new materials is tosend for patterns 
to a good shop, where they make materials 
for art-needlework a specialty. 

For a very large piece of work a frame is 
sometimes used, and is certainly useful to 
prevent puckering, and the injurious habit of 
stooping over the work, but I myself have — 
never found one necessary, even for curtains, 

If the work be found to be much puckered 
when finished, the best plan for smoothing it 
is to fill a basin with boiling water, hold the 
faulty parts over it in the steam, with the 
wrong side downwards, till saturated with the 
vapour, then stretch in a frame, or on a board, 
till dry. Another plan is to iron the work on 
the wrong side with a damp cloth between the 
iron and the work, but the first plan is the 
safer of the two. 

We now come to the stitches. There is, 
strictly speaking, only one crewel-stitch; but 
others are sometimes introduced, such as the 
satin-stitch and the French knot. 

The crewel, or stem-stitch, is made in the 
same way as ordinary back-stitching, only that 
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it is worked upwards instead of downwards. 
That is, having made a small stitch, pass the 
needle up through the material again, about 
the middle of the first one, at the left side, 
and close up to it. Then take another stitch 
a little higher up the work, pass the needle up 
again, at the middle of the second stitch, in 
the same way, and so on. The illustration 
shows the crewel-stitch as it should be when 
the design is only to be outlined. If the 
design is to be filled up, the stitch is precisely 
the same, only that it may be made rather 
longer. When the top of the design is reached, 
turn it round and work another row, exactly 
the same, and close up to the first row. 

The satin-stitch, which is used for small 
flowers, leaves, and stems, is formed by simply 
sewing over and over the space to be covered, 
being careful to insert the needle on the outer 
edge of the traced lines, so as to entirely cover 
them, and making the stitches either straight 
or slanting, according to the shape of the 
design. The illustration represents a stem 
worked in satin-stitch, When this is used, 
there is, of course, as much wool showing on 
the wrong side as on the right. 

The French knot is chiefly employed for the 
centres of flowers, or for fruit, such as the 
blackberry. 

It is formed thus: Bring the needle up 
through the work at the point where the knot 
is to be; hold the wool down on the material 
with the thumb of the left hand, about an 
inch from where it comes through. ‘Then, 
with the right hand, pass the needle two or 
three times over and under the thread, so as 
to twist it round the needle; then insert the 
needle again, nearly in the same place at 
which it came up, and draw it and the thread 
through to the back, leaving the knot, o 
course, on the top. This stitch will be found 
quite easy after a little practice, and is very 
effective. The size of the knot depends on 
the number of times the wool is twisted round 
the needle.’ , ; 

I have lately had the opportunity of cx- 
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amining a piece of tapestry presented by | 
Christopher Columbus to the Cathedral of | 
Carthagena as a thank-offering on his return | 
from the discovery of America; it is a magni- | 
ficent specimen, and covers the whole of one 
end of the edifice. The design is a represen- 
tation of the fauna and flora of the newly- , 
discovered continent. Columbus paid for its | 
execution with the gold he brought from | 
America, and had it hung on the walls of the 
Cathedral in the presence of Ferdinand and | 
Isabella. It was very interesting to observe 
that the stitches employed are precisely the 
same as those in use at the present day, the 
design being worked in French’ knot and 
satin stitch, and the background in crewel- 
stitch. ° 

It may be well, in closing this paper, to 
describe one or two ways of washing the work. 
One plan is as follows: Put a large handful 
of bran into warm water, and leave the article 
to be cleaned in it to soak, pressing it together 
every now and then, but not rubbing it. When 
clean, hang it up till nearly dry, and then 
stretch in a frame, or iron. Another way is to 
simply wash it with soap in tepid water, into 
which a pinch of salt has been put; the 
actual work should only be very slightly 
rubbed, but the material all round can be 
thoroughly cleansed. Have another basin of 
clean tepid water ready, in which the work 
must be rinsed, then roll it up tightly in a 
dry cloth, and press immediately with a 
tolerably warm iron. This latter plan is the 
best in ordinary cases, but the whole process 
must be very quickly done, as any delay will 
cause the colours to run. 








Dora Hope. 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN CREWELS. 
DIRECTIONS. 


1. The material upon which the design 
is to be worked should be either canvas 
(called crash), or some nice coloured cloth, 
say dark olive or blue green. I should recom- 
mend a dark material, as showing up the design 
better. and looking richer when worked. 

2. The leaves should be worked with 
worsteds of nice tones, carefully keeping 
crude, bright greens out of it. Where one | 
leaf overlaps another, get one of the leaves | 
dark and the other light. 

3. The flowers should be worked in silks, | 
as by this means a richer effect 1s produced, 
and the flowers ¢edZ well against the leaves. 
Donot make the shading too dark in flowers. 
The chrysanthemums should be worked with 
yellow, and then heightened with dark and 
light pink. The Christmas rose is white, with 
yelow anthers and small green petals in 
centre of flower, the large white petals being 
botanically false petals (called the perianth). 
the flower, when it is in bud, is a delicate 
light pink. 

_ 4. The veins of the leaves should be light 
if the leaves are made very dark, but dark if 
the other way. 

5. A few touches of green worsted should 
be put, at bottom of design to represent 
grass, as indicated in drawing. 

6, The border might be werked in a golden 
crown if on canvas, turquoise blue if on olive 
gteen, and golden green if on blue green. 

__7: Fringe might be put on top and bottom 
if required. 


CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


| 
CkILD of the mountain, thy home on the 
heights 
been thee afar from our summer-crown’d 
vale ; 
Here thou art weary of languid delights, 
Longing in vain for the song of the gale; 


Faint with the sweetness of myrtles and vines, 
Tired of the burden and heat of the day, , 

Still in thy musing the voice of the pines 
Sighs to thy spirit, and calls thee away ! 


Only one friend from that wild mountain spot 
Clings to thee yet in thy loneliest hours, 
Only the ewe that was born near thy cot 
Follows thy footsteps through leaf-shaded 
bowers. 
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O’er the lone passes that glitter with snow 
Once she came gaily to bound by thy side, 

Now in the walks where the red roses glow, 
Still she is faithful whatever betide. 


Gentle and steadfast she bears with her fate, . 
Here in the valley contented to be; 
Learn by her patience to quietly wait 
For the bright days that are coming to thee, 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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WILD KATHLEEN, 


CHAPTER 1, 
LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS, 


} ould Oireland !”’ 
That patriotic 
exclamation rang 
out on the misty 
‘air at the very 
top-pitch of a 
musical young 
voice, and ‘was 
followed by a peal 
of laughter. The 
laughter grew still 
heartier when a 
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more sedate 
voice gently re- 
SN: monstrated— 
se ~ \ Ni . ce { K t] i 
. MARS Oh! Kath 
So Wi=leen, hush, 


SAN please — someone 
ei N may hear you.”’ 

\ ‘* My dear,’’ was 
\\ the saucy answer, 
\ ‘the sea-birds are 
' \\\ too far off, and your 

English cockneys 

have long since 
scared away the eagles. Ah! but how de- 
licious it is to be up above the world like 
this, and be able to make as much noise 
as one likes! Dorothy, please to put 
your hands over your ears, because Jam 
going to scream !”’ 

And scream the young madcap did 
till the echoes rang round about as 
though the air were full of the screeching 
ghosts of all the wild birds that had 
ever wheeled round that mountain top. 

But Kathleen Crofton might shout as 
she chose, and as her healthy lungs 
enabled: her, for there was no one to hear 
her but her two friends, sixteen-year-old 
Dorothy and her younger sister Angela, 
and the three were together almost on 
the summit of a Welsh mountain. It 
may be as well further to remark that 
they were where they had no business to 
be, and, as you may guess, the wrong- 
doing of the matter lay at Kathleen’s 
door. i 

Mrs. Gilbank, the mother of Dorothy 
and Angie, was the widow of a London 
surgeon, who had been on the highroad 
to fame and fortune, when death cut 
short his useful and honourable career, 
and his family was left with an income 
barely sufficient to maintain humble 
independence. 

The second spring since Mr. Gilbank’s 
death came round. Not a spring 
like the past one of 1879, but one 
of unusual heat and dryness, and it 
proved very trying to Dolly’s strength.. 
Her cheeks grew paler, and her steps 
more languid day by day, and Mrs. 
Gilbank came to the decision that if 
they all lived on bread and water during 
the coming autumn to make up for the 
extravagance, she must, at any rate, 
contrive to let her beloved children 
breathe purer air than London smoke 
for the next two or three months to 
come. 

One evening as the widow sat counting 
and recounting shillings and pounds 
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that were to pay for the summer trip, 
and each minute beginning to imagine 
her store more and more insignificant, 
the postman rapped at the door and 
Angela ran in to her mother with a letter 
in her hand, which in reality bore her 
sister’s fortunes in it if the mother could 
have only seen into the future... All she 
saw in it now was relief from present 
anxiety. ; 

The letter contained a cheque for fifty 
pounds from an Irish lady, a former 
patient of Mr. Gilbank’s. Half the sum 
was in payment of a hitherto overlooked 
debt. The other half was payment in 
advance for the lady’s daughter, if Mrs. 
Gilbank would be so very good and kind 
as to let her join her for a few weeks in 
any summer excursion she might intend 
making. The young maiden was very 
anxious to. spend a month or so on the 
other side of the Channel, and Mrs. 
Crofton was, herself, unable to leave 
Treland. Wales would be preferred if 
Mrs. Gilbank had made no other plans, 
but, of course, that was a matter left 
entirely to her. 

The friendly and pleasant letter wound 
up with an entreaty for a favourable 
reply, and there it ended, and the reader 
sat smiling over it, ‘‘as if,’ as Angic 
whispered to her sister, ‘‘it were a new 
story book.”’ 

The letter and the cheque really did 
seem like fairy gifts to the gentle widow, 
and even more so to the two girls when 
they were taken into confidence. But 
enough of all that; of course you know 
that both were accepted. 

On the day with which our story 
opens Mrs. Gilbank had yielded a rather 
reluctant consent to an expedition being 
undertaken to a certain half-way point 
up the side of a neighbouring mountain. 
She was not strong enough to join in it 
herself, and so the three girls had gone 
alone, and enticed and coaxed on by 
Kathleen, the leader by right of superior 
age and daring, the intended limit of 
the excursion had long been passed, and 
now, with the sun hidden behind fast 
gathering clouds, and a sort of Scotch 
mist falling, the three friends stood far 
above the work-a-day world, while that 
blue-eyed Kathleen gave vent to her 
exultation and superabundant good 
spirits in a series of ringing shouts. 

They.made a singular looking group 
on the bare mountain side. Dorothy and 
her sister in -their delicate pink and 
white cotton, dresses, black crossover 
capes, and round white hats,;being in 
dainty contrast to that queer Kathleen, 
who chose to proclaim her nationality by 
a gingham. -dress of the. most vivid 
green that Sackville-street, Dublin, 
could provide her with... Over. this she 
wore a white mulléd ‘muslin scarf, 
trimmed round with big limp frills, and 
the wavy masses of her golden red hair 
were crowned by a hideous brown mush- 
room hat, bare of trimming, excepting 
as it was now stuck al] round with every 
imaginable kind of twig, leaf, and plant, 


or flower, poppies included, that she had 


gathered during their climb. 

“You look for all the world as if you 
were going to sit for a picture of Crazy 
Kate,”’ said Dorothy, as the last of the 
screams died away, and _ breathless 











Kathleen dropped in a heap on the grey, 
stony ground. 

Dorothy followed her words by an 
irresistible peal_of silvery laughter, and 
Kathleen jumped to her feet again, 
quickly proving that she had not quite 
exhausted all her strength by her late 
efforts. 

‘‘One more hurrah for ould Oireland,”’ 
she shouted with the most Irish accent 
she could assume. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell ye, 
me dears, that I’d get a laugh out of 
the English lassies! Hey thin, an’ it’s 
Kathy Crofton is the proud woman the 
day.”’ 

The next moment altering her tone, 
she added, ‘‘ But it’s the hungry one 
she is, too. Are you quite certain 
sure, Dolly, my dear, that that little 
basket of yours contains no more bis- 
cuits?” 

‘* Quite certain sure,’’ replied Dorothy, 
rather dolefully, nevertheless looking into 
it again, as though she thought it just 
possible that something eatable might 
have grown into it since she last shook 
her head over its emptiness. 

*“You see,’”’ said practical Angela, 
‘‘mamma never supposed we were going: 
to be out so long, when she packed that 
basket for us. And I really do think 
that we ought to be hurrying home 
now, for I expect she will be getting 
frightened if we:+are away much 
longer.” 

‘So I think,’’ assented her sister, 
beginning to look rather troubled. 
“You are really quite certain, aren’t 
you, Kathleen, that you know a short 
cut home? I do think we must not 
linger about any more.” 

“ Arrah then, be aisy,’’ replied Kath- 
leen, who had dropped back again to her 
rough seat, and sat with her arms clasped 
round her drawn-up knees, looking the 
personification of contentment. ‘ Boys 
may go as wild as they like about desert 
islands in tropical seas—a sort of flower- 
gardens in conservatories—but when /’ 7 
shipwrecked all alone by myself, it shall 
be on the tip-top of a breezy, bare 
mountain, with no companions, but lots . 
of grey stones to play ducks and drakes 
with in the stormy, white-foamed sea 
below.’’ 

Angela laughed. ‘You have ended 
your speech quite like a piece of poctry. 
Meantime, do you happen tq observe 
that a fog has spread over your stormy, | 
white-foamed sea, and over nearly every- 
thing else too, so that it looks as if the 
sea had risen up all round us, as it will 
have to do when it washes you on to the 
tip-top of a mountain. What a strange 
appearance it has!’ 

“Ves,” said Dorothy, looking about 
her rather disconsolately. The drea‘y 
desolateness and grandeur were not at 
all to her taste. She shivered slightly 
as she added, “‘ It is growing very chilly 
and damp.”’ 

The next instant Kathleen had started 
up, and you would almost have thought 
it the voice of another girl when she put 
her arm with an air of gentle protection 
around her friend, and said, ‘ Dolly, 
darling, I am so sorry I have brought 
you sofar, Weill not linger now another 
moment. Exercise will soon warm you, 
{ hope.” 
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The tones were rather unsteady with 
which she pronounced’ the last words, 
and there was an expression of anxiety 
in the bright, blue eyes which it was well 
for her companions’ peace.of mind they 
did notsee. Kathleen had.felt. the soft 
mist and seen the gathering gloom, but 
only as new and, to her, enjoyable 
features in the day’s experiences. Her 
companion’ s words first opened her eyes 
to their significance, and to the remem- 
prance of how much less fitted the Gil- 
panks were than herself to cope with the 
present difficulties and possible danger 
of their position. ; 

It was quite true that there was 
another route back to the village, down 
the side of the mountain which they had 
now reached, and opposite to that by 
which they had come. Five years ago 
Kathleen had climbed that same moun- 
tain with her father, with a little Welsh 
boy for guide, and they had taken the 
course she had proposed to follow to- 
day. But not to mention that her confi- 
dence’ in her memory was greater than 
facts justified, this white cloak of mist 
would have baffled people much better 
acquainted with those mountain paths. 

However, giving in to troubles without 
a struggle was not in Kathleen’s nature, 
and so, quickly fighting down any outward 
manifestations of misgivings, she tossed 


| upher head, withdrew her arm from tired, 


pale Dorothy, and, exclaiming cheerfully, 
“Now for a game of follow-my-leader 
—the biggest plateful of ham and eggs 
for the best one’s prize,’’ she started off 
onthe downward road, singing, with an 
air of mischievous, off-hand defiance as 
she went, the famous Irish song, ‘‘ The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green.”’ 

“Tf you don’t like ‘ England’s cruel 
red,’ 1 wonder you put poppies in your 
hat? laughed Angela, referring to the 
sony. 

“Or dye my hair that colour, you had 
better say,”? Jaughed back Kathleen, 
but she checked her laugh as she sprang 
back just in time to catch Dorothy, who 
came'tumbling headlong over a sharp- 


pointed stone standing upright in her: 


path, 

Even Kathleen very soon found that 
she had even more than enough to do in 
taking heed to her steps, without spend- 
ing breath or thought in song. They 
had come upon a tract of the mountain 
that was strewn, as far as tho fog would 
let them see, with rough stores, varying 
In size from boulders two or three yards 
square to sharp Jumps about as big as 
one’s fist, which were almost more tiring 
to walk upon than the boulders were to 
climb over. Still they kept on bravely. 
The village lay at the foot of the moun- 
‘ain, and every step they took was in a 
cirection downwards. 

That circumstance, namely, that they 
were always descending, appeared to 
these inexperienced mountaineers quite 
sulicient assurance that they were at 
least on the right way to safety, food, 
and shelter; end were not losing an atom 
of time or strength. ; 

I was lucky for Mrs. Gilbank that, 
Anxious as she was at that very time to 
know where her daughters had got to 


With their friend, she could not just then 
; See them or have her wish satisfied. 











Had she at that hour stood on the sea- 
shore below, and been gifted with a 
power of vision to pierce that curtain of 
mist, she would have seen a sight to 
freeze the blood in a man’s veins and 
stop the beating of a stranger’s heart, 
much more a woman’s and a mother’s. 

Three girls, in the first bright, joyand 
beauty of their glad young lives, stood 
on the edge of death. ae 

*‘Come along, come along,’’ urged 
Kathleen rather imperatively,. as 
Dorothy’s weary feet began to’ linger 
behind. 

With a rather sorry attempt at a 
smile, she added, after a minute, ‘If 
youwere as hungry as I am you:would 
not loiter; for you remember the prize 
to be bestowed upon the winner in our 
game, don’t you? And I declare if I 
gain it Pleat it; so you had better look 
out for your own interests.”’ 

A few more yards were passed over in 
the awful descent towards death. Then 
there was another pause, and Dolly 
asked rather piteously for a few moments’ 
respite. ‘Il am so tired, Kathy, and 
my ankles ache so; do lct us rest just 
one minute. And really I can scarcely 
see where to put my feet now. If we 
wait a little, perhaps the fog will clear off 


again.”’ 
‘‘No,no. It is getting thicker every 
moment. We must not waste time, we 


must push on,’’ answered Kathleen, 


irritable for once in her life with anxiety; - 


but not for her own sake, poor girl, but 
for her friends. ‘‘Do come on, there’s 
good creatures,’’ she continued, in a 
tone of such urgent entreaty that her 
friends attempted no further resistance 
or expostulation. 

Once more they continued their’ toil- 
some climb downwards towards sudden 
destruction. And there was no one to 
warn them of their danger. Not even a 
sea-bird sent its wild cry upwards from 
the side of the precipice towards which 
they were hastening; and the: dash of 
the waves on the rocky shore came with 
a muffled, uncertain sound through the 
mist.’ 

On, and on, and on climbed and 
stumbled and plodded those heavy feet 
over that stony tract which ended, with- 
out an atom of sign or warning to be 
detected, even in the brightest daylight 
by unaccustomed eyes, in a sheer preci- 
pice. , 
Even in remembrance it 1s a frightful 
thing to think of those three girls mov- 
ing on in silence now, for Kathleen’s 
thoughts had grown too carnest for ex- 
pression, towards that terrible ending of 
all their happy dreams. Every step they 
made downwards was a step towards 
death. They were not a quarter of a 
mile from it now, and once on the edge 
no power on earth could save them. 
They would only see their danger just 
in time to see that it was impossible to 
escape it. 

Perhaps an early death would be a 
rescue for. gentle, sensitive Dorothy 
from’ many of this life’s trials, but for 
calm, stedfast Angela, and brilliant, 
brave Kathleen Crofton, surely it would 
be better that it should be averted from 
them yet awhile! But events are not 
always as we think would be best. 





Suddenly the silence of the past few 
minutes was broken:by a sharp cry of 
pain. Kathleen stopped short in’ her 
leadership, and turned back to where 
Dorothylay crouched amongst the stones, 
her face paler than ever, and her brown 
eyes filled with.tears. 

“What is, the matter now?’ asked 
Kathleen, feeling even her courage 
oozing away in the face of..a fresh. cala- 
mity. ‘‘ What has happened to. you, 
Dolly ?”’ - ei 

“T have twisted my foot, and oh! it 
does hurt so. Please Kathy do let me 
rest it fora.few minutes?’’. And. poor 
Dolly burst into tears. 

‘All right dear,’’ said Kathleen once 
more with sudden tenderness. in. her 
tone. ‘‘ You rest here with Angie to keep 
guard over you, while I go onto see how 
much farther this rough road extends.” 

The next minute she was out of sight. 


(Zo be continzzed.) 


VARIETIES. 


BEAUTIFUL WoMEN IN TEARS.—The 
power or weakness of abundant weeping with- 
out disfigurement is ‘an attribute of deficient 
rather than excessive feeling, _ In such persons 
the tears are poured from their crystal cups 
without muscular distortion of the rest of the 
face. In proportion to the violence or depth 
of emotion and the acute or profound sensi- 
bility of the temperament, is the disturbance 
of the countenance. In sensitive organisations 
the muscles round the nostrils and lips quiver 
and are distorted, the throat and temples 
swell, and a grimace, which but for its miser- 
able significance would be grotesque, convulses 
the whole face. Men's tears always seem to 
me as if they were pumped up from their heels, 
and strained through every drop of blood in 
their veins; women’s, to start as under a 
knife stroke, direct with a gush from their 
heart, abundant and beneficent. But, again, 
women of the temperament I have alluded to 
above, have fountains of lovely tears behind 
their lovely eyes; and their weeping, which 
is indescribably beautiful, is comparatively 
painless, and yet pathetic enough to challenge 
tender compassion. I have twice seen such 
tears: shed, and never forgotten-them: once 


| from heaven-blue eyes, and the face looked like 


a flower with pearly dewdrops sliding over it ; 
and, again, once from magnificent, dark, up- 
lifted orbs, from which the falling tears looked 
like raindrops by moonlight.—/. 4. Kemble. 


Tue greatest truths are the simplest, so are 
the greatest men and women. 


DECAPITATION AND CURTAILMENT. 

Whole, I’m a hard substance. Behead 
me and]’m only a sound. Deprive me of my 
tail and I’m a weight. .Behead me again and 
I’m a preposition. Again take off my tail, 
and I’m an exclamation. 

SQUARE Worns. 

My first, third, and fourth are female 
Christian names; my second the Christian 
name of a man.- 

My first is part of a bird; my_ second 
is a road; my third is a female Christian 
name; my fourth is a verb signilying to carry 
or use. 


SinGING.—Try to sing at sight, without 
the help of an instrument, even if you have 
but little voice ; your ear will thereby gain in 
fineness. But, if you possess a powerful 
voice, do not lose a moment, but cultivate it 
immediately, and look upon it as one of the 
best gifts Heaven has bestowed upon you.— 
Schumann. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Jenny WreEN.—There are several embroidery shops, 
where fancy-work materials are sold, patterns 
traced, and work prepared, in Regent-street and 
Oxford-street, as well as in Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square. In any one of these you will doubtless 
obtain the instruction you require. 

F. L. M, T.—Albums for crochet-work, for specimens 
of lace, and of needlework of all kinds, are easily 
made. Of courseif there be noshort leaves in your 
blank book, you will have to cut out a few very 
carefully, at regular intervals, leaving only about 
half an inch in sight. Do not pull out the leaves 
close to the binding, or others will be loosened. 
These gaps amongst the pages will leave room in 
the book for the thickness of the crochet-work. 
The specimens should first be arranged together on 
the leaves so as to fit them well and make them 
look their best, and then they should be tacked on 
with a fine needle and thread at the back. 

Knittinc NeepLe.—You can get Miss Ryder’s cards 
at any fancy woolwork repository. 

AmELIA.—We shall give instructions in herring- 
boning, under the head of ‘‘ Needlework,” in a 
future number. 

Laura.—The crewel-work competition must be done 
in its own distinctive stitch, not in “‘ satin-stitch.”’ 
May BrapBurne.—We mean ordinary embroidery, 

which may be your own work or not, as you like. 

FAncHon.—See answer to ‘‘ May Bradburne,” about 
No. 4 Prize Competition. 

Mater anp Au Revorr.—We are not able to advise 
you further about the sale of your fancy work than 
to say it may sometimes be disposed of at shops, 
where orders may be given for it. 

Apa.—Consult My Work Basket’ in THe Girt’s 
Own Paper. 

Loo.—A description of “ counter-hemming”’ will be 
given, under ‘‘ Needlework,” in a future number of 
this paper. 

Fanny.—“ Stamp-Snakes "’ require about 4,000 penny 
ones for the body, while half-penny ones are used 
for the tail. The head should be of black velvet, 
and the eyes of beads; and you should cut the 
former out as nearly in the natural shape as possible. 

Nancy Leze.—You cannot be in earnest in saying 
that you “‘ wish to be told where to purchase navy- 
blue worsted.’ Even in the smallest shops they 
keep both that and cotton always in stock. We do 
not understand what you mean by inquiring whether 
there be any wool shop “in connection with this 
paper’’? We have no shop. 

WiILTsHIRE.—To make fingers upon your mittens, 
after you have made the hand, put half the stitches 
on one pin and half on the other. Take nine stitches 
off cach pin for the first finger (bear in mind that I 
am telling you how to knit a large size), and add 
eight between the first and second finger, to make 
the gore; then there will be twenty-six stitches on 
your needles altogether. Knit two rows plainly}; 
narrow every other row at each end of the eight 
loops you added for three times on each side. There 
should now be twenty stitches left, and you should 
knit plainly till the finger be long enough. For the 
second finger take six stitches off each needle, and 
pick up eleven stitches for a gore between the 
second and third fingers. ‘Knit two rows plainly— 
there should then be thirty-four stiches—narrow 
every other row on each side of both the gores three 
times. There should then be twenty-two stitches. 
Finish the finger like the other. For the third 
finger take six stitches off each needle, pick up ten 
at the bottom of the last gore, and add ten for 
the new gore. There are then thirty-two stitches. 
Narrow as before, and there should then be twenty 

- left. For the little finger pick up ten stitches for 
the gore, and the six off the two needles will make 
twenty-two. After the narrowings there should be 
sixteen stitches left. For the thumb pick up three 
stitches at the bottom of the hole, and knit back- 
wards and forwards, picking up an extra stitch 
each time, till there be sixteen stitches on a 
needle; then pick up three at the top, and knit 
backwards and forwards till there be eight. Join 
all together and knit round, finishing the thumb 
as the fingers. 





DRESS. 


Buttercup.—1. You do not state yourrespective ages. 
If young, white cashmere for an evening dress; 
should black be preferred, try a linen-backed satin, 
which is inexpensive and looks exceedingly well. 
2. The popular spring colour will be various shades 
of old-gold. 

Marion.—Young girls should not wear flowers in 
the hair. We feel complimented by your liking our 
paper ‘‘pretty well.’”’ We are so sorry that we 
cannot in return congratulate you on either your 
spelling or writing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fac.—Yes, certainly; cut the night-dress from your 
own paper pattern, if a good one. Your sister will 
be too old by two months. 

Daisy—We are obliged for your letter, but are not 
in want of contributions. You had better study 
your spelling-book a little more, as you have 
fajled within the few lines you have sent us. 
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A Princess OF THE Exony Iste.—We think that you 
will find it far more satisfactory to send your 
ictures to be mounted at a carver and gilder’s, or 
rame-maker’s. You should first practise on some 
worthless pictures before you risk destroying what 
you value. 

Puitus Mreape.—See answer to “Elsie” in No. 4, 
Tue Girt’s Own Paver. You are too young to talk 
of an “‘inveterate habit,” which you might discovet 
to be only ordinary laziness and self-indulgence. 
Go to bed early, or earlier than you do at present, 
and you will find this the best curefor lving in bed 
in the morning. 

Crcir.—The Cambridge Lent Term began on the 
13th of January. 

IvANHOE.—See answer to ‘‘ Mildred” in No. 4, Tue 
Girt’s Own Paper, and also a very good recipe, in 
“Useful Hints,’ page 15, No. 1, for the cure 
of chilblains. The general causes are lack of 
exercise and of warm clothing, and the heating of 
the surface of the skin at the hre before the blood 
has been well circulated inside. 

Snowpror and Crocus.—The teeth should be well 
brushed in the morning with powdered chalk, and 
at night with Castile soap. "We do not advise the 
use of anything that will “‘ whiten,”’ only what will 
keep them clean. Rubbing them with alittle lemon 
juice, however, would do no harm, 

Iris.—We charge nothing to our readers for answer- 
ing their questions. But we must advise them to 
look through the answers given to other correspon- 
dents, before writing themselves, as so many ques- 
tions on onesubject are sentin. 2. The best cure 
for a severe cold is to put your feet and legs in hot 
water with some mustard init; grease your nose 
well, gargle with some alum and water frequently, 
get into a bed previously well warmed; takea hot 
drink, and remain in bed to breakfast next morning. 
If this be not sufficient, you had better take a dose 
of ‘‘Dover’s powder,” the amount depending on 
your age. 

A Sunpay Scuoot TreAcHrer.—See our “ Novel 
Christmas Tree,’ in No. 2 of THe Girt’s Own 
Paper, from which you may take some fresh ideas 
perhaps. 

PrimroseE.—An answer to your question respecting 
potato-chips has been given in reply to ‘‘ Mary M.”’ 
in the last number of this paper. 


Primrose.—Beeswax and turpentine may be rubbed 
on the floor with a piece of coarse flannel. 


Economy.—Giving the addresses to your questions 
would be supplying a form of advertisement, which 
would be unsuitable to our columns. To all three 
of your latter queries we can only say that, as the 
articles to which you refer are very inexpensive, 
you had better purchase and test them for yourself. 


Dunevien.—The treatment of the water-colour 
painting on spring is left to the competitor. It 
may be a landscape, or any other subject typical 
of spring-time. - 

Matiipa A.C. (Cheltenham).—Thank you very much 
for your letter. We cannot insert it, however, as 
we have had dozens of similar communications, 
advising us of the best cure for chilblains ; and if 
we had published them they would have occupied 
several pages of our magazine, and probably would 
have resuJted in more harm than good to our 
readers. 

Otp Maip.—Charlotte Bronté’s remarks on Marriage 
are easy to understand. Wedlock should not be the 
chief aim of any girl, whether she be poor or rich, 
unattractive looking -or beautiful. 

FroraA.—lIn this Number you will read a story on a 
ballad which is at present very popular in Society. 
This, and the following stories of the series, will 
be a help to you and to others living in the country 
in the selection of good songs. ‘‘‘!'wickenham 
Ferry” is published by Boosey, in the keys of F. 
and E. flat (soprano and contralto). 

M. M. S.—See answer to “ Matilda A. C.” 

Isetina.—See answer to ‘‘ Matilda A. C.” 

Mary Jones.—We hope to publish a picce of music 
every month, 

Amy.—1. Read ‘On Earning One’s Living” in 
No.5. 2. See answer to ‘‘ Home Bird,” p. 64. 3. 
Read a reliable book on the subject. 

WiniFrep.—Instructions for making the nightingale 
will appear shortly. 

Miss C. H.—We quite understand the difficulty of 
your pupils preparing night-dresses for our com- 
petition, aad for the Government Inspector at the 
same time; but even in this case we are unable to 
break through our rules. No night-dresses can be 
returned to the competitors. The embroidery might 
be purchased, but this should be clearly stated on 
the ticket which is attached to the garment. 

Netty B.—We see you have not read ourrules. The 
night-dresses will be given to hospitals. 


Mitty.—The wash for which you inquire is a mixture 
of glycerine and lime-juice, which can be procured 
at any chemist’s. 2. There is no easier way of 
curling hair than putting it in paper, or rag pinned. 

Basy.—The work done in competition for us must be 
exclusively hand-work. See answer to “‘ Nelly B.”’ 

J. S. GALLETLY.—We propose to deal with the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom separately. Eng- 
land proper first. 

Cosrtte.—1. Of course, bleeding from the lungs is a 
Serious matter.. No violent exercise, especially with 
the arms, nor any prolonged fatigue, even from 
quieterexertions, would be at all safe under such 
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circumstances. A preparation of lead will prob 
be prescribed for you. = But you ought to count 
doctor. 2. We think that you do not mean a 

“Building Society.” Annuities such as thoso t, 
which you seem to refer sre usually to be procured 
from Insurance Companies. If your capital be 
your own, of course you can invest it as you please 

EsmMERALDA.—Yes. The group of spring flowers js 
admissible as a subject. 

May anv Rosiz.—Inquire at an artists’ colon. 
man’s, or a shop for fancy work. 

Batp-HEAD.—Try a decoction of rosemary for your 
hair, or see the lotion for Erasmus Wilson's 
prescription in No. 5 of the Girv’s Own Paper, 

E. C, M.—We have not seen it in print. 

Stumps.—Make your book in separate leaves, with 
eyelet-holes, by which it can be tied together at tha 
back with ribbon-strings. The leaves should all 
be well pressed separately before dry, and previously 
to being tied together. 

BEcKENHAM.—1. Wash well, use glycerine and wate 
before drying, and dry thoroughly. ere is no 
“Royal road” to having nice-looking hands, ex. 
cepting continual care. Pumice-stone rubbed on 
the ink stains when your hands are wet will remove 
them. 2. Your writing is fairly good. 3. Crésj 
your hair slightly by plaiting at night. 

Curoris.—rz. Send stamps, and the number will be 
forwarded. 2. Your coin is of no great value, 

Srac.—r. Bulbs in a window-box for the Spring, 
2. Queechy is, we believe, the sequel. 3. Yes: 
give your own name and pseudonym. : 

Buz.—Certainly, both Algebra and Euclid, should 
you have a taste for them, as they are helpful in 
torming habits of exact thought. 

Lucina.—See answer to ‘‘ Beckenham’ in reference 
to your hands. The best way of cleaning teeth js 
to use powdered chalk in the morning, and Castile 
Soap at night. They should be brushed with plain 
water after dinner also. 

A Lancasuire Lass.—If the riddles, tales! and 
poetry be your original compositions, and very good 
likewise, you may send a specimen. 

Aurnp.—~ the water-colour sketches must be ori- 
gina]. See answer to ‘‘ A Lancashire Lass.” 

Roapes.—Yes, it is lawful. 

May.—1, Apply to any musicseller for both primer 
and song. 2. Miss Ryder’s knitting cards, at any 
fancy work shop. 

ZaRA.—Advancing years will probably cure you. 
Try to forget yourself and your appearance, and 
be quite assured that nobody is taking any notice 
of you. 

Mona.—There is a small handbook on the care of 
cats, which any bookseller would procure for you, 
Probably you are giving your own greasy food, and 
meat. 

ScorcHy.—We do not give addresses to our corre: 
spondents, as they are equivalent to advertisements. 

Micnonerre.—1, Any paper you like. 2. You must 
decide on a subject for yourself. 3. Your writing 
is not well formed, and very careless, and you use 
capitals in wrong places. Letters intended for our 
magazine should be addressed to our office, and 
the name of our periodical. 

Portess.—We cannot advise yaur sending your 
verses anywhere. Rhyming lines in metre do not 
necessarily constitute poetry. If there be no new 
and original ideas, we can only compare the com: 
Position to a shell without a kernel. 

G. .N. P.—Your course of reading should consist of 
the great English poets, beginning with Shake- 
speare and Milton; history, biographies, and 
travels. We cannot givespace for a list in detail. 
2. Washing black lacein strong tea will restore the 
original colour. 

Miss Hamitron.—Scrape a little French chalk on 
the spot, rub it in on both sides, and leave it for tt 
or else lay a piece of blotting paper over it, and hold 
a red-hot poker close to it, which will draw out the 
grease. 

T. M. B.—x. Breaél-crumbs, worms, flies, and the 
yolks of eggs, boiled, dried, and powdered, are the 
peepee articles of fuod for gold fish. If there 

e aquatic plams in thé water, it will not need to be , 
changed very siten. 2. The food for guinea-pigs 8 
dried grain, dundelion, cabbage, parsley, a little 
bread, and plenty of fresh water. 

Epcar Masters.—We are much obliged to you ft 
your letter and kind offer. The monthly pat 
comes out on the 26th. ; 

A Nur-srown Mamw.—You appear to be ina de- 
lorable condition. Spots in the face are trys, 
aldness still more so, stoutness the only encourag: 

ing symptom. We only imagine that you “laug 
and grow fat.” Take moderate exercise, wash yout 
face well daily with a non-irritating soap, and ty 
a decoction of rosemary for-your hair. ; 

Snowpror.—1. Yes. ‘he articles for the Pru 
Competition to be sent to us. 2. We fear we cat 
not help you with the advertisement you require, 

Marian.—Try a decoction of rosemary for your halt. 

Stupent.—In any list of educational works you mJ 
find the book you require. : F 

Tue Ovutsipe Epce.—Prince Albert Victor bd 
on January 8th. He and Prince George of Wa i 
left the training ship about a year ago. They" 
naval cadets on board the Bacchante,' which 's 
the step preceding the rank of midshipman. 
fear that your brother will have to make el 
more inquiries before he can enter the Roy 


Navy. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 
ZARA. 

A TALL girl, with a splendid figure, 
more than a head taller than little 
Minnie Robins; her hair, black as 
night, was parted at the side, worn in a 
heavy, massive coil at the back of her 
head, and in front was fringed over her 
forehead, ‘‘skye terrier’? fashion, until it 
almost met her dark eyebrows.. Her 
large black eyes flashed with anima- 
tion as she bowed and smiled to her 
admirers. She looked triumphant, 
elated at the reception she was get- 
ting. A brilliant flush of  carmine 
glowed on her well-rounded cheeks, 
too changing and natural to 
have borrowed its tint from 

rouge. 
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ZARA: 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


For the rest, her dress was tawdry in | cate mir 
It was of canary-hued | youth — shrinking from aught 
tarlatan, with a long sweeping train, 
of marvellous me- 
The trimmings were 


the extreme. 


and ‘‘pullback’’ 
chanism. 
deep cardinal-coloured bows, 
a drooping flower spray of 
the same tint hung in her 
hair, and she wore a 
shining necklet, set 
with gaudy stones, 
long ear-rings 
and brace- 
Igts to 
match. 


blossoming freshness of early 


that 
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person 
was Zara Mel- 
dicott Keith ! 
Amere child 
in years—little 
more than 
seventeen, who 
ought still to have 
the timid bashful- 
ness, the sweet, deli- 










was forward, obtrusive, and con- 
spicuous. 
Yet there she stood, unabashed, in 
the full glare of the footlights, looking 
assured, confident, self-reliant as a 
woman of twenty-eight might have been. 
And men were clapping at her, and 
boys were stamping their feet at her in 
wild applause. 

Stood there, breathing the stuffy 
gas-tainted atmosphere, pleased and 
flattered that the great unwashed, 
the lounging men and_ conceited 
youths approved of her, and tried 
to deafen her with their noise; stood 
there, smiling back at them, sim- 
pering, courtesying, bowing, and show- 
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ing a brilliant set of teeth, white as 
ivory ! 


5 . \ 
Zara’s voice was contralto, and a | 


metrical tragedy of deep feeling had 
been selected for her. Some forlorn 
nymph deplored a lover’s faithlessness, 
and wailed herself to death—faithful to 
the last. 

The song was ‘‘encored’’ over and 
over again, with determined persistence. 
Zara smilingly yielded to the popular 
desire, giving at each repetition some- 
thing new, something different. 

Paul Tench, with his refined ear and 
knowledge of music, detected at once that. 
Zara was not really a good singer, and 
never would be. There were harsh, dis- 
sonant notes in her voice, that grated on 
his sense. Sometimes they were strained 
sadly above, sometimes altogether below, 
the proper pitch. Altogether the voice 
was untrained, forced, and artificial. 
Yet there was a dash and flourish about 
her singing, an occasional pathos that 
enchanted her—not too critical—ad- 
admirers. She had learned the trick of 
pleasing her audience; her manner, her 
imposing appearance did the rest, and 
made her ‘‘this season's favourite ”’ 
at the ‘‘ Harmony Music Hall.”’ 

Paul sat there half dazed and be- 
wildered. He stayed until the concert 
was over, for Zara was to appear again 
in the last song. Some vague purpose 
half formed itself in his mind of speak- 
ing tothe girl, though how he was to 
introduce himself, or what he was to say, 
he had not the faintest idea. 

At the close of the performance, people 
tushed out of the music hall as noisily 
as they had entered it. For a short 
space there was a wild confusion of 
pushing, scrambling, struggling, and 
shouting as the crowd gained egress. 

Some of the late audience dropped 
into the public-houses across the way 
and up and down the street. The doors 
were invitingly open, and what thirsty 
souls could resist the numberless temp- 
tations? And they were hearly ad/ 
thirsty—nearly stifled with the heat and 
suffocating atmosphere they had been 
inhaling in the close room; and so they 
strove to find remedy by pouring burning 
draughts down their throats. 

Paul went up to a policeman and 
inquired where the performers came out, 
and he pointed to a shabby little door 
that ied into a side street. 

Several young men came running 
down stairs, laughing and talking; ere 
long Miss Robins and Zara followed. 
They all stood in a group outside the 
door, appatently very merry and very 
friendly with each other. A tall young 
man, whom Paul recognised as the negro 
tenor singer and solo flute, without his 
woolly wig, rosy lips, and black skin, 
offered Zara his arm, and they walked 
down the side street together, Paul 
Tench following a _ short distance 
behind. ; 

He longedto speak to Zara, but found 
no opportunity. Next, he determined to 
find out where she lived, and then abide 
his time. Zara and her companion 
walked rapidly down the dingy street 
that led direct to the western sands of 
Seabright. Here the full moon was 


shining down, clear and bright, over the 
‘ broad waters, making a pathway of 
golden ripples. 

Many people were walking about on 
the sands, some in groups, some in 
pairs, some alone. Sounds of pleasant 
laughter, scraps of lively conversation, 
fell on Paul’s ears as he perseveringly 
followed unconscious Zara and her com- 
panion. 

“Let us take a couple more turns—it 
is such a tempting night,’’ said the 
tenor, in a persuasive voice. 

‘‘Not if I know it, Tom; my supper 
will be cold as ice.” 

‘‘Never mind supper. We'll get 
some oysters at Sandon’s as we come 
back.”’ ° 

‘‘T hate cold oysters; and, besides, 
little White has ordered mutton chops 
at home this evening, on the strength of 
my promotion. You know I’m to have 
two shillings a week more added to m 
salary. That will make it eight shillings 
a week altogether. [am getting quite 
rich, Mr. Lom Woods,’’ said she, 
loftily. 

‘Don’t call me ‘Mr. Tom,’ even in 
fun, Zara. It sounds bad, and makes 
me suspect if ever you @d@ grow rich you 
would soon throw me over—give me the 
cold shoulder, I mean.’’ 

‘‘ What a foolish boy yo are! What 
funny things you imagine, Tom. Stop 
until I do grow rich, then you shall see. 
I must make haste home now, or little 
White will be in a fury, and say it is my 
fault if the chops are cold and tough.”’ 

They walked some distance further on 
the sands, then turned up a narrow 





the top of its closed and shuttered bow- 
window was inscribed in black letters, 
‘* Miss White, Mitliner.’’ 

The parting between the two singers 
was somewhat playful and somewhat 
affectionate. 

“Tom, don’t forget to call for me 
to-morrow night,’’ exclaimed Zara, as 
she tapped loudly with the knocker. 

“All right—I’ll call ; and mind you 
are ready, and don’t keep me waiting 
half-an-hour, as you did to-night.”” 

There was a cordial hand-shake, a 
whispered word or two, and the tenor 
stood watching until the door opened, 
and Zara went in out of sight. Paul 
noticed this from his station a little 
higher up the street, and he saw the 
tenor light a cigar and return to the 
moon-lit sands. 

It was late that night when Paul 
Tench reached No. g, East-view-parade, 
where the vicar and his family were for 
the present located. No lights were 
visible in front of the house—he sup- 
posed everybody had gone to bed. 

He was unaware that a pair of wonder- 
ing, rather sad blue eyes were watching 
for his coming from the window of a little 
darkened bedroom upstairs—wondering 
and watching with a troubled perplexity 
at what could be the cause of his mys- 
terious behaviour. 

Paul rang the bell, and Josh Davis 
opened the door. 

Josh was a lad about nineteen years 
old. He was the vicarage gardener, and 
general factotum to the household when 








street and stopped before a shop. Over 











in town, and was Fred’s especial attend- 
ant at the sea-side. 

Josh turned on the dining-reom gas, 
and scrutinised Mr. Tench with rather 4 
curious twinkle in his eyes that might 
have been taken for a smile. 

‘“ They’m all gone to bed, sir.’’ 

**So I perceive.”’ 

‘But the supper’s all ready for you, 
sir. Miss Annis said I was to be par. 
ticular about having it ready, as you 
only had a poor tea, sir.”’ 

Josh placed a chair beside the table, 
on which a goodly display of cold meat, 
pickled salmon, and one or two dishes of 
sweets were arranged. 

‘** There was a whole lot of people at 
the lecture, sir. The room was crowded 
up to the very door.” 

“Ym glad of that. 
lecture was very interesting. 

“‘T dare say it were, sir—though I 
didn’t hear it, myself.” 

“Were you not there ? 
master manage, Josh?” 

“Oh, I took Mr. Fred there all right, 
and went back for him again, punctual 
at half-past nine. I told him I didn’t 
care to hear the lecture.”’ 

Not care 7” 

‘No, sir. It were about geology and 
stuff, landslips and the lke. The sub- 
ject weren’t a pleasant one to me, for 
when I were a Jad down at Withersnea, 
the half of my father’s house, and his 
boat and nets—a tidy lot, worth twelve 
pounds or more—were clean washed 
away one night in a Jandslip, and I told 
Mr. Fred this, and he let me go else- 
where.”’ 

‘That was pleasant for you under the 
circumstances.”’ 

“That. it were. I went to a nice, 
lively entertainment, and they gave me 
a pass, so I could get in and out as I 
liked.. I’m only just come back, sir.” 

Indeed” 

‘Tastes differ, don’t they, Mr. Tench? 
Some might like a lecture, others a song. 
And I prefer the song and music. Don't 
you, sir?” 

“T can hardly tell. I like a good 
lecture such as 1’m sure Mr. Venn gave 
to-night, and I like good singing also.” 

““T am szre you do, sir. Rich and 
poor, we all has different tastes—hasnt 
we, sir?”’ 

And again he looked at Paul with a 
knowing twinkle in his eyes that might 
have puzzled Mr. Tench had he noticed 
it. 

But he did not in the least. He helped 
himself to pickled salmon in a pre 
occupied manner—then pushed away I's 
plate, hardly tasting its contents. 

‘« Clear away the things, Josh. 1am 
sorry to have kept you up so late.” 

«Oh, sir, I call it quite a treat to stay 
up late sometimes, particularly whe 
there’s nice amusements going . 
People must amuse themselves som 
times, you know, sir.” 


No doubt the 


2? 


How did your 





CHAPTER XIX. 
PAUL’S RESOLUTION. 


LonG after the house was shut up !! 
the night, and long after Annis W# 
sound asleep on her pillow, Paul Ten” 
sat at the open window of his bedroom, 


thinking. His face rested on his hands, 
his eyes were fixed out on the broad 
moon-tinged sea, as though, there, on 
the glowing surface of light, he would 
fain strive to spell out the difficult task 
set before him as a life’s duty. 

It would be false to say there was no 
struggle in his heart. The tempter was 
beside him, as he ever is at men’s sides 
when they doubt and hesitate, when they 
are perplexed and puzzled. He dis- 
played to Paul’s mind a reverse side to 
the picture. § 

‘Why trouble about the girl?’’ he 
whispered to Paul’s thought. ‘You 
have found Zara Meldicott Keith, it is 
true; but she knows nothing about you 
—nothing about that secret you hold 
fast in your keeping. Nota soul in the 
wide world knows that dark history but 
yourself, and you are sworn not to reveal 
it. Why risk the danger of disentomb- 
ing it from the shadows in which it is 
hidden? Would you throw discredit on 
your relations, perhaps on the memory 
of your beloved mother? ould you 
reveal a phase in your own life of which 
the vicar and his family are profoundly 
ignorant? Do you wish them to know 
of the ‘Commercial Lodging House,’ 
and of what took place there? Let 
Zara Meldicott Keith alone. She is 
getting on well enough in her way, and 
likes things as they are. Let the girl 
alone ; she will never trouble you.” 

Many people will say Paul Tench 
should have turned a deaf ear to such 
questioning—that he should have been 
above temptation; that a man of his 
intellect, culture, and high standard of 
character should never have allowed 
that there could be two views of the 
case. Up to that moment he doubtless 
thought thus of himself. 

But One who knows human nature 
better than we do ourselves, knows also 
our danger. He has given us the prayer 
that must echo through the length of our 
lives, from the tivie we lisp it at our 
mother’s knee to the last stage of our 
journey, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” 

it has come down through the ages; 


it will be heard until time shall be no | 


more. 

Paul rose from his seat with a passion- 
ate gesture, and walked once or twice 
across the room. He shivered as with 
cold, and chill drops stood thick on 
his brow. 

“I must be mad, utterly mad, to en- 
courage such a vile suggestion for a 
moment,’’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘I will 
not leave Zara alone. The task of mak- 
ing restitution is impesed on me with 
awful solemnity—with a dying mother’s 
last words—and I accept it, come what 
will. God forgive me for my weakness, 
my selfishness, and my sin !”” , 

Paul flung himself on his knees at 
this Juncture, and there passed over him 
4 storm of emotion that brought the hot 
‘Cars into his eyes, that made him the 
lowest of suppliants at the throne of 
grace. He prayed for strength never to 
fall away, nor to falter in his purpose, 
Whatever heart-burning it might bring 
im. He sought it his earnest way to 
learn God's will towards him in the 
Matter. Then his course seemed plainer, 
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at least a step cr two of it did, and he 
would trust and hope for the rest. 

Like one who has gained the first 
point of a victory, Paul seated himself 
at the window again. He looked up at 
the midnight sky—a cloudless vault of 
clear blue, with the great round moon 
stalking through its depths. And he 
wondered how all could be so calm, so 
unruffled, so quiet, when such strugeles 
were going on below, when men’s lives 
were harassed, and tempted, and some- 
times wrecked. But when his thoughts 
went beyond the material universe into 
those heights where dwells the Infinite, 
his mind grew calm again. 

Paul decided he must never reveal 
this secret of his parents, not even to 
Zara herself. She must never know the 
history of the ‘‘ten thousand pounds” ; 
he had no right to unveil the mysteries 
of the dead, and had made a promise to 
that effect. Still the girl should have 
the money, every penny of it, capital 
and interest, as far as he could gather 
it. But oh, how much more than money 
he owed poor Zara! 

A thousand times, how much more! 
Had she been taught and trained and 
educated as he had been, she might be 
an ornament to the sex, as lovely, pure, 
and good as Annis Venn herself. 

Alas for Zara! Her chief delight 
seemed to be that of exhibiting herself 
in gaudy attire to the gaze of the public 
at large. Her highest triumph appeared 
that of hearing rough hoarse voices 
shout applause, and seeing unwashed 
hands clap plaudits. 

Were Zara any otlier than the girl she 
was, he would feel utter contempt for 
such a character. But for that poor 
child he could weep bitter tears! He 
could mourn for her neglected youth; 
her lost opportunities. She seemed a 
slur on the high type of womanhood he 
revered first in his mother, then in sweet 
Annis Venn. 

A deep mist rose in Paul’s eyes that 
blotted out for a moment the blue sky 
and the moonlight, and those tears were 
for Zara. 

As Paul sat near the window, his 
figure bowed, his finely-cut face troubled 
and sad, his eyes misty and clouded, his 


| curved lips slightly quivering, one might 


have gained a clue to his character, 
and have pronounced his nature more 
sympathetic than strong-willed ; and 
his judgment would have been right. 
The higher sentiment and intellect held a 
greater supremacy in his mind than did 
mere worldly wisdom. He was unselfish, 
| generous to a fault, and as ignorant of 
the petty ways, the wily intrigue, the 
knowing schemes of the ‘‘ wicked world”’ 
as any native of his own bright home, 


| the sunny valley of Alsace, could ever be. 


Blunders he might make ; for his very 
simplicity, his ignorance of the shady 
side of human nature, rendered him liable 
to such failings; but his fault would be 
inexperience, not the intention of his 
true, honest heart. 

He decided at the moment, that his 
only course was to make a full and 
perfect restitution to Zara, and until 





that was accomplished, every other 
purpose of his life must be set. aside 
or counted as nought. 
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The long struggle ended at last. He 
could look calmly at all sides of the 
question now, and then he noticed that 
the tender tremble of the day-dawn had 
banished the moonlight, and was waking 
up the busy life in Seabright to action. 
So he betook himself to his pillow, to 
find, if possible, an anodyne in rest and 
sleep. 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE LEARNED LADIES OF 
BOLOGNA. 


Var 
< N the beautiful, 


§ sumshiny old 
city of Bologna, 
wy, Set right in the 
>< very heart of 
Italy, among 
palaces, 
churches, mu- 
seums, and gal- 
leries, stands: 
the most famous 
university of the Middle Ages. 
Memories and associations 
crowd round it as they do 
about all centres of learning, 
but there is a feature in the 
history of this one that must 
invest it with a special in- 
terest in the eyes of all 
young girls and women. It 
is the only university that 
ever gaye to them the privi- 
leges accorded to men. It 
opened its class rooms to 







Ge youths and maidens. alike ; 
allowed them to follow the 
same course of study, to com- 

pete in the same examinations. It in- 


vested the successful candidate of either 
sex with the gown and degree of doctor, 
and indiscriminately chose the men or 
women who excelled most in learning to 
all its various chairs. Since the twelfth cen- 
tury women have been professors in Bologna, 
and lectured on Jaw, philosophy, science, and 
art. Ata time when our English lassies are 
winning for themselves the privilege of a col- 
legiate education; when we are threatened with 
an army of “sweet girl graduates;’’ when the 
students of Girton College, Cambridge, are 
working successfully the examination papers 
set for Senior Wranglers, and Oxford is opening 
its halls to ambitious damsels, their younger 
sisters, who perhaps are nurturing dreams of 
learning also, may be interested to hear some- 
thing of the learned Italian ladies and of the 
venerable university that first gave to women 
ali the chances and the training it gave to men. 

Some existing documents allege that this 
university was founded in the fifth century by 
the Emperor Theodosius, but it was not till 
the twelfth century, when Irnerius, the re- 
nowned juris-consul, came there to lecture 
on Roman law, that it burst into sudden 
glory, and became what it remained for cen- 
turies, as the inscription on an old medal has 
it, **the mother of all learning.” 

It is said it was the great Countess 
Matilda who urged Irnerius to this step, so 
that in a measure a woman was the source of 
Bologna’s fame. 

The learning of Imerius was vast; all Europe 
was influenced by it. He was called the 
creator of the science of law, the lamp 
and torch of justice. Nor was he satisfied 
with lecturing and writing; he worked night 
and day to establish a law school that, after 
his death, should carry on the work he had 
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begun, He sketched the course of studies to 
be followed; he invented, it is said, the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor, and the cap 
and gown that were to be their insignia. Man 
of science as Itncrius was, he understood 
human weaknesses, and knew how the badges 
aud trappings of honour charm the imagina- 
tion of the young and old. 


The scheme he had worked for was fulfilled. 
His disciples carried on the fame of the Uni- 
versity, of which he was the real founder. So 


























great was the lustre 
that for centuries it 
threw over Italy that 
popes and emperors 
accorded to it many 
privileges andimmu- 
nities; scholars 
flocked trom all parts 
of Europe to visit it, and 
young men and women stu- 
dents crowded its lecture- 
rooms. The streets of the 
city now comparatively silent 
and deserted, were then full 
of hubbub and excitement. 
In the early part of the 
thirteenth century ten thou- 
sand students were in the 
University ; in the middle of the fourteenth 
there were upwards of thirteen thousand. 


The course of studies the youths of both 
sexes had to follow before being considered 
competent to try for the degree of Doctor 
was a long and severe one—six years’ training 
for canon law, eight for civil law. ‘Then fol- 
lowed two examinations, a private and a public 
one. The public trial took place in the 
cathedral, in presence of the Chancellor, the 
whole college of doctors, the assembled stu- 
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dents, the clergy, and the principal inhabi- 
tants of Bologna. Before this notable 
assembly the competitor for the degree had 
to read a thesis and expose some law point, 
maintaining his or her interpretation of it 
against the contests of fellow-students. If the 
point was triumphantly proved, and every «is- 
putant silenced, the candidate was invested by 
the Chancellor with the Doctor’s cap and 
gown, and assigned a place in the cathedral. 
The first woman’s name we find inscribed in 
the University’s records as Doctor of Law 5 
Bettina Gozzadini, not long after Irneriuss 
death. Some others follow, Maddelena Buon- 
signore and others. 


None, however, excelled in learning and 
virtue Novella, the beautiful daughter of (i0- 


‘vanni d’ Andrea, the most eminent juris-consult 


of the fourteenth century. Christine de Pisa. 
another gifted woman ot that period, has Jeft 
a manuscript written in quaint old French, 
entitled ‘La Cite des Dames.” There she 
gives an account of Novella ; how her father 
had taught her so well that when the wit 
Giovanni was unable, for some reason, to lee 
ture to his class, he sent his daughter to take 
his place. So passing fair was she that 2 
little curtain was drawn in front of her, 
hide her from the students, lest her beau!) 
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should cause their thoughts to wander from 
her discourse. Giovanni loved his daughter so 
tenderly that to make her name memorable he 
called one of his great law books after her— 
“Le Novelle.” 

Besides the law schools of Bologna, there 
flourished in the University other branches of 
art and learning. Prosperzia Rossa was a 
sculptress, whose fame spread far beyond 
Italy. Vasari, who wrote the lives of the 
artists of his day, says that ‘she was very 
virtuous, endowed with many household 
graces, and possessed of so much excellent 
science that all men as well as ladies might 
envy her.” ; 

The Bologna schools of medicine were 
also celebrated, and several women won their 
medical degrees. Among these was the 
virtuous Anna Morandi Mazzolina, whose 
jove for her husband caused her to enter upon 
hercareer, and it was to assist him in his poverty 
that she accepted the Chair of Anatomy at 
the University; her learning was extensive, 
and the wax models that she made to illustrate 
her lectures to her pupils are still preserved in 
the Museum, and are one of its ornaments. 
There was also Dorothea Borcha Allessandra 
Gigliana, Zafira Feratta Maria Mostellari, and 
Anna Maria delle Donne. In more modern 
times, Laura Bassi was professor of philo- 
sophy in 1733. On the day of her public 
cxamination the knowledge she displayed, and 
the grace of her eloquence, impressed her 
auditors so much, that, in addition to the 
Dector’s cap and gown, she was presented by 
the Senate with a wreath of silver leaves. 

Her classes were largely attended ; she was 
the friend of several eminent men and women— 
and, better than all, she was the brightness of 
her home. In knowledge of mathematics and 
abstract sciences, Maria Gaétana Agnese re- 
sembled our own Mrs. Somerville. Agnese 
was only 19 when she supported 191 thesis 
before the assembled dignitaries of the various 
colleges. These were afterwards published. 
She was appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
1750; her bright intellect was appreciated in 
France and England, into whose languages her 
writings were translated by scholars. We 
have not space to mention all the women 
whom Bologna honoured, but we must not 
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omit to notice Clotilda Tambroni, of whose 
loving heart and high intellect Augustus Hare 
gives a noble account in his “‘ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life.”” She was the Professor of Greek 
at the Bologna University, in 1784. 

All these women whose names have been 
preserved for their achievements inlearning and 
art have also been honoured for their virtues 
and their moral influence. They have shown 
by their lives that the gentler and most 
precious graces of the feminine heart may be 
quickened and more fully developed by the 
trained and rightly cultivated intellect. 


MY WORK BASKET. 


CROCHET PALET6T FOR 
A LITTLE CHILD oF 
THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
OF AGE. 


The paletét is made in four 
pieces. 

Cut a pattern in paper 
the size and shape you 
require; two pieces for the 
fronts, and two for the back 
to be joined up the middle. 
The sleeves are made flat, 
and joined in front of the 


arm—a shaped _ epaulette 
covers the armhole. The 
edges of the paletot, as 


well as the neck and sleeves, 

are trimmed with a crochet border. A large 
wooden crochet hook and 5-thread white 
Saxony wool are the materials needed. 
Commence by making a chain the length 
required for the bottom of one otf the four 
pieces, measuring your pattern and working 
to it. Makea long stitch in the rst chain 
stitch, make 2 chain stitches, miss 2 chain- 
stitches in foundation chain, make a long 
stitch, and repeat, finishing and_begin- 
ning each row with a long stitch. The long 
stitch in each row must be made over the long 
stitch in preceding rowso as to form the open 
squares. Having finished the four pieces of 
crochet, sew them neatly together with fine 







cotton. The crochet 
border is worked as 

follows :— 
ist Row. — Insert 
the crochet needle 
into the Ist chain- 
Wis. stitch at the edge of 
WR the paletot, and make 
K S 1 double-stitch, then 
Si ‘ 2 chain-stitches, miss 
Ahan one chain-stitch, work 
\ ENG § long stitches, make 


4 chain-stitches, miss 


Za 


bah sigaaes 


Ee S I chain-stitch, and 
Sk repeat. 


2nd Row. — Re- 
turn, make t double- 
stitch in the opening 
made by the 2 chain- 
stitches in last row; 
I chain-stitch, pass 
behind the group of 
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HOOD. 


hind the 6 double stitches, 2 chain-stitches, 
then 6 long stitches in the following chain, 
two chain stitches, one double stitch in the 
next chain stitch, and repeat. 

The paletot is closed with ivory buttons, 
and trimmed with ribbon bows at the throat 
and sleeves, 

Basy’s CRocHET Hoop. 

Materials —White merino wool, and long 
bone crochet-hook. 

The work is in the ordinary Tunisian 
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crochet, with this difference, that each alter- 
nate row the needle is ypussea under the 
chain-stitch instead of in the upper part 
of the stitch as usual; by this means one 
side of the work is in ribs, whilst the back is 
plain. The hood is commenced with a small 
ring of chain-stitches, like the beginning of a 
square shawl, work two rounds, after which 
the rows are worked backwards and forwards, 
increasing in the centre stitch of each row for 
fourtcen rows. This will form the point in front. 
The cape is made straight; gather it to the 
size of the neck, and sew it to the hood. A 
ribbon is run through the open stitches, and 
tied in front. 

A bow of ribbon is fastened on the top and 
another at the back of the hood. 

For the border.—Work 2 rows of 1 long 
stitch and 1 chain. 

3rd Row.—7 long stitches, draw the wool 
across s9 as to form a loop, work back 5 
long stitches over the 7, back again in the 
same manner, and work 3 long stitches over 
the 5, then 1 long stitch over the 3. This 
completes the scollop. Return to the third 
row, and pass the needle into the last stitch 
of the 7 long stitches. Make I chain-stitch, 
and repeat. 

When sufficient scollops have been made, 
finish with a row of single stitches. 

CROCHET Boor GAITER. 

White and blue 5-thread Saxony wool, and 
bone Tunisian crochet hook. 

The boot is begun under the foot ; make 22 
chain-stitenes, and work 7 rows in Tunisian 
crochet in the white wool, then leaving 7 
stitches on each side, work 4 rows over the 
8 stitches Ielt in the centre. Take up the 8 
stitches left at the sides, and work 8 rows, 
increasing two stitches on cach side to form 
the instep. Work 6 rows in white wool, and 
Irow in blue, join the 2 pieces left at the 
bottom of the foot; this forms the sole. Male 

. the leg the length required, and join up the 
back. Take up the stitches for the heel, and 
sew them to the seam under the foot. Finisn 
the top of the legging by a row of open 
crochet:in white wool, and a second row in 
blue. A. row of small blue satin buttons 
is sewed down the leg in scoliops of blue wool 
in chain stitch. A woollen cord is run round 
the top, and finished off with tassels. The 
blue band round the shoe is.ornamented with 
smail tufts or balls made of blue wool. 

TEA-TABLE COVER. 

A. plain maroon or dark green cloth is cut to 
fit the top of the table, to which a band in 
deep vandykes is stitched. 

The cover nade in this 


way prevents it 





slipping about. The design on the cloth is 
embroidered cither in gold-coloured or varie- 
gated floss silks ; and the vandykes are worked 
with the same in broad buttan-hole stitch, 
each point being trimmed with a full ball 
tassel. ‘ 

The edge of the cloth is finished with a 
twisted cord to match the embroidery. 
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CROCHET PATTERNS FOR D’OYLEYS AND 
ANTIMACASSARS. 
Star Pattern. 
No. 8 crochet cotton (Coates’). 

Ist Row.—Make a chain of 12 stitches 
and join. 

2nd Row.— Work 24 stitches of double 
crochet into chain and join. 

3rd Row.—3 chain for Ist 
long stitch ; * 2 chain stitches, BXE™ 
repeat on the 24 double 
stitches of last row and join. 

4th Row.—1I2 chain 
stitches, turn back. Work 
1 double crochet into, the 
first stitch and treble stitches 
into the remaining [1 stitches 
which form the leaf. Pass the 
cotton through the 3rd stitch 
of the 3rd row and repeat 10 
times. 

sth Row.—The same as 
the 4th row, only commencing 
so that the upper 10 leaves 
fall between those in the ath 
row; fasten off. 

6th Row.—8 chain-stitches, 
1 long, taken in the point of one of the leaves ; 
repeat till all the leaves have been caught and 
join to the 1st chain-stitch. 

7th Row.—Work a treble-stitch in each 
stitch of the 6th row. 

8th Row.—* 1 treble-stitch, 5 chain, 1 
treble stitch into ‘the same chain-stitch as 
Ist treble, § chain * repeat. 

gth Row. Commence on 3rd stitch of 
the 5th chain in last row. * Make 3 
chain-stitches into the same stitch, 5 chains 


‘ into the same, and 3 chain into the same,* 
? 3 


repeat. 
TATTING CAsr. 
This case consists of two pieces of coloured 
cashmere of the same size, with a lining be- 
tween them. 
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The length is about eight inches, and width 
four and a-half. One end is rounded for the 
flap, and a piece of cardboard is put between 
the two pieces of cashmere, leaving about two 
and a-half inches for the flap. 

On the part which is stitched on each side 
over the cardboard there is astrap of cash- 
mere, with three or four divisions to hold the 


shuttle, crochet needle and ring, and small- 


pair of scissors. 

Flaps with silk linings are fastened to the 
sides, and buttoned over, to keep the different 
articles in their places. The other end of the 
case has a pocket, also lined with silk, the 
same width as the cardboard. The flaps and 
pocket are worked with netting silk in herring- 
bone stitch round the edges, and small scroll 
on the pocket. The edge is finished with a 
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fine cord, which forms a loop for the button 
onthe outside of the pocket, and closes it 
securely. 

LETTER. SACHET. 


This sachet is made of fine fawn-coloured 
kid, and lined with quilted mauve-coloured 
sill. 





The kid is eleven inches in length and six in 
width. ; 

The pattern ispricked on the kid, and formed 
with two shades of mauve fine cord, sewn on 
the kid with floss silk of the same shades, 
the light on the dark, and ece versa, in small 
cross stitches. 

The back should be worked to correspond, 
The kid should be lined with muslin betore 
being worked. 

The edges of the sachet should be covered 
all round with a cord in the shades of mauve 
before going up the sides. 

The turn-over flap is shaped, and fastened 
with a mauve-coloured satin button. 


Brick Pattern. 
No. 8 crochet cotton. 


tst Row.—9 chain, join. 

2nd Row.—1 long, 3 chain 8 times inic 
loop. 

3rd Row.—3 double crochet stitches into 
each loop formed by 3 chain. 

4th Row.—* 10 double crochet stitches 
into double crochet of last row, turn work, 
and double crochet back along first 10, 
repeat 5 times, then work in single stitches 
down the side of the brick. Commence again 
at *, and repeat 3 times. 

5th Row.—* Work 10 single stitches along 
the top of the brick, make 3 chain, and repeat 
from *. 

oth Row.—1 long, 
and repeat. 

rth Row.—4 long into 
repeat. 

8th Row.—1 single into 1 chain, 6 chains; 


2 


3 A 


chain, miss 2 chain, 


. 


3 chain, 1 chain; 


_repeat. 


BLANKETS OF ODDS AND Enns oF, Woot. 

Tie all the different pieces of wool together 
to make a large bail; crochet eight chains; 
join; then work four treble into every other 
chain stitch, and you will then have four sets 
of trebles. Next round work three trebles 
between each corner, but always four treble 
into the centre of each corner. Work on 
ntil the blanket is wide enough ; then work 
afew extra rows at the top and bottom to 
make it rather longer than broader. 


ANTIMACASSAR OF COARSE THREAD 
INSERTION AND COLOURED RIBBON. 


Cut the insertion in lengths you wish (0 
make the antimacassar, and take as may 
strips as will make it the width required; 
then, with quite narrow mbbon that may be 
threaded on a bodkin, lace the edges together: 
leaving them a little apart; fasten off each 
row neatly, and sew a border lace to match: 
all round. 
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> did her 
best to 
keep the 
young 
people 
away 
from the contamination of untruthfulness 
and dishonesty. 

Nay, there was one exception: little 
Mercy followed the disgraced maid with 
her large, brown, wistful eyes, and when 
unobserved slipped up into the nursery 
to keep her company in her loneliness; 
as she afterwards said to her own 
friends, ‘‘ Dinah belonged to nobody, : 
and there had been nobody ever to! 
love her, or to make her be good,’”’ and} 
the child, who had been told she herself | 
belonged to nobody, had turned over the : 
idea in her own young mind, and began 
to feel what a very terrible thing it must 
have been. 

In return for her childish sympathy— 
at first rejected with a flounce—Dinah 
revealed, with many embellishments of 
her own, to the intensely eager listener 
crouching at her feet, how, in a great 
storm, when it was pitch dark, when the 
Sea was rolling, and nothing could be 
heard but the roar of the wind and the 
thunder, she was blown on the deck of 
Captain Stapleton’s ship, bundled in a 
shawl, right into Master Brian’s face ; 
adding that nobody owned her, and that 
she might “ thank her stars se had not | 
been sent to the workhouse, but fallen 
among people who could afford to keep 
a babby as didn’t belong to them, and 
hadn’t no name.” 

“No name?’’ gasped Mercy. 

“Why, however was they to know your 
Name? Captain calied you Mercy be- 
Cause it was a mercy you wasn’t drowned, 
and gave you his name when he *dopted 
you; just as they called me Dinah 
Smart at the workhouse because I hap- 
pened to look smart. J know they made 
mc smart many a time.’’? And then 
Dinah proceeded to give such a leaf out 
of the workhouse note - book, contrasted 
with Miss: Mercy’s “better luck,’ as 
made the child shudder at possibilities, 
and thankful in her secret heart for 

er own better fortune,—‘ if it was all 
true.’ 

A great ‘‘if,’’ that, for she knew 

inmah did not always speak the truth. 

he would like to see the bundle, to be 
Convinced. Answering her importunity, | 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A FALL. 
Dinah mounted on a high chair to the 
nursery cupboard, and came down with 
a scared face to whisper, “ It’s not there, 
it’s been took away!’’ Then clasping 
her hands, as if struck by some sudden 
and painful recollection, she cried, ‘‘Oh! 
and I can’t put them back !—and they’ll 
say—and they’ll think——’’ 

Mercy’s look of wonderment no less 
than her inquiry, ‘Put what back?’’ 
recalled Dinah’s self-possession. She 
palmed off on the child a ready fable, 
and bound her over to silence, with a 
promise to find out where the bundle had 
been placed before she went away; a 
well-intentioned promise—not to be kept. 

The following afternoon, old Mrs. 
Stapleton had gone across the river to 
Liverpool on a shopping expedition, 
taking Mercy with her for a treat, and 
Eliza to carry her parcels. In the par- 
lour Hesba, with Mr. Mason’s birthday- 
book in her hands, sat reading aloud to 
her mamma, whose fingers were occu- 
pied with some light muslin work, as 
she swayed gently to and fro in her 
rocking-chair by the fireside. 

Only Hesba’s musical voice broke 
the stillness, when the door softly opened, 
and Brian, supposed to be playing with 
Willie Forsyth in the avenue, put in a 
face white as the widow’s cap, save for a 
red gash over the left eyebrow, and said in 
faint apologetic tones, ‘‘ I’ve fallen from 
the tree:”’ the tree meaning a large old 
elm at one end 7f the enclosure, which 
he had a passion for climbing. 

Both started to théir feet, a simul- 
taneous cry of surprise, pain, and anguish 
on their lips. Mrs. Brian’s hand went 
involuntarily tothe bell; but, ere the 
summons for assistance rang through 
the house, Hesba had sprung across the 
room, and was leading her brother’s 
failing steps to the sofa she had quitted, 
when she saw that his left arm hung help- 
less. After the one.wild outburst, ‘‘ Oh, 
Brian!’’ her white lips pressed emotion 
tightly in., She felt.the need of self- 
control, for, surely as she saw the falling 
drops :from the cut brow leave red 
splashes on the carpet, she saw her 
frightened mother sink back half-fainting 
in her chair, only able to wring her hands 
ana cry, ‘‘My boy! my boy! he is 
killed! He will bleed to death! Oh! 
why is grandma not here ?”’ 

Hesba, not one whit less anguish- 
stricken as she saw with dismay what a 
useless rag was her handkerchief to 
staunch the wound, yet answered 
cheerily, ‘‘ No, no, mamma, don’t alarm 
yourself. I know how grandma would 
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plaister itup. He 
will be all right 
soon, won’t you, 
Brian?” 

Turning as: she 
spoke for a better 
bandage, she dis- | 
covered that Dinah 
was in the room, a 
silent looker - on, 
with no. more ap- 
parent interest in 
the scene than if 
she had been a. 
waiting-machine, © 

“Oh, Dinah!” 
the girl cried, 
“‘my brother has met with a terrible 
accident. You must go for Dr. For- 
syth. And oh, Dinah! do run: you 
see we want him in a hurry.” 

But Dinah was in no hurry, though 
the agitated wishes of her mistress 
supplemented the appeal of Hesba’s 
voice and eyes. 

“Oh, don’t stop for your bonnet!” 
cried the latter in despair, as the elfish 
creature went deliberately up-stairs to 
equip herself, regardless of their ur- 
gency; and, coming back, composedly 
stopped at the open parlour door, and, 
unmoved by their solicitude, pulled out 
and adjusted the bows of her bonnet- 
strings with almost defiant slowness. 
Their piteous calls for her to hurry 
might have fallen on deaf eavs. But at 
Hesba’s last impatient cry, “Oh, do 
make haste, or he will bleed to death! ”’ 
a look which said plainly as words, © 
‘Then let him!” shot like a greenish 
spark from her coal-black eyes, as she 
glanced across the room at the pallid 
face and the crimsoned kerchief that was 
so inefficient. 

And so she went her errand, with a 
coolness irritating and agitating to those 
whose impatient anxiety counted the very 
timepiece slow. , 

Before Dinah appeared: at the gate, 
smirking and smiling in the wake of 
Dr. Forsyth, Hesba had not, only found 
sal-volatile to revive her mamma and 
her brother when the doctor entered, 
but from some forgotten store in the 
nursery brought a few inches of plaister, 
which she had cut into strips and was 
strapping across the ugly cut, with the 
confidence of long practice on her. dolls. 

‘“‘Vara'.neatly done, my lass... When 
I’m in want-.of an assistant. I’ll only 
just have to send for MissHesba. Ye’il 
mak’ a first-rate nurse, lassie.”’ 

Hesba’s heart was then almost too 
sore to feel the compliment. She pointed 
in silence to the helpless’ arm, and the 
doctor nodded gravely in reply. 

Grandma had come home in the mean- 
time, with Mercy, eager to show a new 
hat with lavender trimmings, and in the 
course of cross-questions and inquiries 
it came out that Brian had climbed the 
tree to watch Willie down the avenue 
and out of the gate, and in waving his 
hat as a farewell had slipped and fallen. 
That Dinah had zof earned young Mis. 
Stapleton’s eager thanks for fetching the 
doctor. He had chanced to find her 
laughing and gossiping with onc of the 
cabmen, and been told that he was 
wanted. 
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Then Mrs. Brian and Hesba, shud- 
dering, told of her wilful dilatoriness, 
and the evil look in her eyes, to 
which James Forsyth said, ‘‘ There’s 
something uncanny about the lass, 
there’s nae doubt. It may be the 
faut o’ her bringing-up. But, whatever 
it be, after Zzzs 1’d no keep her under 
wzy roof forty-eight hours. If it hadna 
been for Hesba’s uncommon aptitude 
and presence of mind the lad might hae 
been in a sorry plight. It was just an 
ugly cut—I’Il no deny, a dangerous 
one.”’ 

The excitement had not subsided 
when Mr. Mason walked in. He was 
wonderfully sympathetic with fhe dis- 
tressed mother; deplored the rashness 
and temerity of boys; excused Brian on 
the ground that he lacked a father’s 
restraining hand; had a word of ap- 
proval for Hesba, and strongly repro- 
bated the conduct of Dinah. 

He was present, too, when she was 
ordered to pack her boxes ready to quit 


| 
| 


in the morning with a month’s wages in 
lieu of notice, and took note of thé pert 
reply. 

‘‘I can go at once if you wish. I 
suppose I’m old. enough and zgZy 
enough to take care of myself.’’ 

““Then you shall go at once,’’ said 
grandma, ‘‘since kindness is thrown 
away upon you.”’ 

‘* Haven’t seen the kindness yet, m’m. 
I’ve had my wages, and done my work 
for it, and been told I was an ‘ugly elf’ 
into the bargain. It’s to be hoped, m’m, 
Master Brian’s beauty won’t be spoiled; 
but scars is damaging ;’’ and, with an 
extra curl of her nose, she turned on her 
heel. 

She had given herself too many airs 
and been too capricious to be regretted 
even in the kitchen, and she went away 
in disgrace, but she carried away with 
her that which should make her going 
memorable. 

If anyone in the house had a kind 
thought or a word of regret for her it was 
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s6SHE BURST INTO TEARS.” 





little Mercy. Wearied with -her Liverpool 
expedition, affected beyond measure by 
Brian’s disaster, she had cried herself 
to sleep, and did not wake until the 
morning. It was no new thing for 
Hesba to dress her, but when she 
comprehended that Dinah was gone she 
burst into tears because she had never 
said ‘‘good-bye.’’ It was explained that 
Dinah had ‘been naughty”’ and sent 
away in disgrace, 

She caught at the word, and, in a sort 
of childish dismay, asked, with catching 
breath, ‘‘Shall I be sent away if I am 
naughty ?”’ 

The laughter and kisses which greeted 
this query were somewhat reassuring; 
but when she gravely added, ‘‘ Because 
I thought I might, as I belong to no- 
body,’’ grandma asked ‘‘who put that 
notion into the child’s head.’’ And then 
it transpired that Dinah had been over 
communicative, both with respect to 
Mercy’s antecedents and her own, 
which provoked some severe stric- 
tures on the deposed nurse. Where- 
upon Mercy, with tears in her beau- 
tiful eyes, made her appeal for the 
dark-skinned foundling of the basket 
and the workhouse, ‘‘ You know she 
belonged to nobody, and had no- 
body to love her and make her 
good.”’ 

And grandma told James Forsyth 
when he came to see his patient, 
‘* My breakfast seemed to choke me 
after that. I felt as if somehow we 
had zo¢ altogether done our duty 
by Dinah. But you see, Mr. For- 
syth, servant-girls now-adays are 
not what they were when I was a 
young girl. Then they were almost 
part of the family, and had its in- 
terest at heart.”’ 

‘Perhaps, ma’am, the mistresses 
are not what they were then,”’ 

To this the old lady assented with 
something between a laugh and a 
sigh, and went back to Brian’s 
bedside. 

In addition to his prominent in- 
juries and exhaustion from loss of 
blood, the boy was much bruised and 
shaken by his fall. Some weeks 
elapsed before he was able to 
quit his bed. He had, however, no 
: lack of kind nurses, although there 

was one hand short in the house. 

Another person found his way to 
Brian’s bedside, one Brian did not 
much care to see. Still less did he 
care to have the long, white, slender 
fingers of this visitor feeling his pulse 
so frequently and long, as if he were 
a doctor. It reminded him somehow 
of the same fingers gripping his 
| younger wrist and leaving blue marks 
behind. 

i | Whether the same thought floated 
through his mind that he would not 
like Mr. Mason for his papa, I know 
| not, but certainly Mr. Mason won his 
way into the mother’s heart by these 
attentions to her son, and the scr 
vants in the kitchen began to specu- 
late how much longer their young 
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mi mistress would wear her widow 5- 
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(Zo be continued.) 
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i. 
Lightly, brightly, merrily go, 
But never tread on your neighbour’s toe; 
Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
‘The toe you have pinched will tread on you ! 
II. 
i 





j ws zy Wary, chary, play in the dark, 
iG EEN 2 l TAN) ee e 2 i = For Rover, aroused, will sometimes bark ; 
ce = 1: ESS : ig And, sooner or later, will this come truae— 
Ss Hi Rover, aroused, will bark at you ! 
lll. 
fa. Airy, fairy, laugh as you please, 
But never in laughter fret or tease ; 
a Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
You will worry a wasp, and get your due! 
z IV. 
4 Chatty, natty, away with tricks, 
H Or sorrow on frolic her mark will fix ; 
# And, sooner or later, will this come true— 
a The point of your joke has turned on you ! 
Vv. 
Planny, canny, never be mean, 
# Leave not a few ears for Ruth to glean ; 
§ Then, sooner or later, will this come true— 
4 The Master has left whole sheaves for you ! 
VI. | 
4 Softly, oftly, give to the poor ; 
= Scatter for birdie crumbs at your door ; 
=@ Then, sooner or later, will this come trace— 
The manna of mercy will fall for 
you! VII. 
Careful, prayerful, ere you begin, 
Sce that the end be void of sin ; 
Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
That sin will surely find out you ! 


= 


I. 
Lightly, brightly, cheerily go, 
Gladsome as sunshine, pure as the snow ; 
|; Then, sooner or later, will this come truc— 
Your Father in heaven will smile on you ! 
Il. 
Singing, winging, up as the lark, 
Praise for your carol, God as your mark ; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true— 
Angels in glory shall sing o'er you! * 
eet oa : Se = = 
; Busy, busy, but just as the bee, 2 (WR * 
# That measures its work for God to see ; ; La oy, \Y, 
i Then, sooner or later, will this come true— : «.) 
| Lhe sweetest of sweets are stored for you! § FWY 


Ey WY i . 
: 1. LI; Th 
f Lowly, slowly, growing as flowers, PUG, ZZ yy hi ) 

 Tenderly sweet in the silent hours ; CLM ci y A 
7 Then, sooner or later, will this come true— ) 
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g in the Eden of Love a place for you ! Ly, 
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: v. 
8 Duty, beauty, maidenly grace, 

q A lily reflecting the light of His face, 

# Who, sooner or later, will make this true— 


| Christ’s perfected image shall shine in you ! 








WE had advanced with our needlework Ies- 
son in No. 4 of THE GIRLS’ OWN Paper, as 
far as ‘setting in the gathers,’”’ having been 
instructed in all the preliminaries of working, as | 
well as in hemming, sewing, running, running 
and felling, stitching, sewing on tapes, gather- 
ing, stroking the gathers, and setting them in | 
the band. In fact, we knew quite enough to 
enable us to enter into the competition for 
a prize in ‘Plain Necdlework,” as we had 
lvarned all the stitches required to make a ' 
night-dress, except the method of making | 
button-holes, which is the next thing to be | 
taught. 

There are two methods of making the | 


stitch in button-holing, and two kinds of | 
button holes—those with rounded end, and 
those barred across at the ends. The best | 
way of Jearning the stitch, and of practising 
until quite perfect in it, is to use the edge 
of a strip of calico, either selvage or raw- | 
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edge, doubled, and working straight along 
it. The way of turning the ends can be 
taught afterwards. The work should be held ; 
lengthwise on the forefinger of the left hand, 
and begun on the side furthest from the | 
point of the finger. Set the needle in four | 
or five threads from the raw edge on the | 
wrong side, and bring it out on the right. 
The stitch is made by putting the needle 
through the back of the Joop of the thread, 
before it is drawn close, keeping the hand up- | 
wards, so that the loop may lie all along | 
the edge of the button-hole. ‘The end of | 
the thread is fastened in by working it over 
with the first few stitches. The stitches 
should be set in exactly to a thread, and one 
thread only should lie between them. 

The other method of making the stitch 
is to insert the needle at the back, in the same 
place as before described; the cotton is then , 
taken between the finger and thumb of the 
right hand, and passed under the point of the ! 
needle, so that it comes from left to right. 
The needle should be drawn out at right 
angles to the direction the button-hole. If 
care be not taken to pass the cotton in the 
right way round the needle-point it will not 
produce button-hole stitch, but embroidery 
stitch, The Lutnn-nole scissors, which 
formed part of our outfit, will now come into 
use, and the holes must be cut by the thread 
with the most exact care, and should be pro- 
perly the rift way of the material, ze., the. 
selvage way. “She length is proportional to 
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the size of the button, being just long enough 
to reach across it. Beginners and little child- 


ren should tack the button-hole all round pre- 
vious to working with fine thread, to give 
some additional firmness, and to prevent the 
parts of the material from separating. Barred 
comers are usually made at the end of the 
button-hole, where the strain falls, but when 
they are cut across the material, or on the 
bias, both ends must be barred. Two long 
stitches are made across the button-hole, as 
foundations for the bar; on them eight 
button-hole stitches are taken, in a straight 
line. In teaching children to make the 
Lutton-hole stitch, or, indeed, any stitch 
which requires neatness in commencing and 
finishing off, it is a good plan to use 
coloured threads on white calico, passing 
on to white threads only when some dexterity 
has been acquired. 

Loops for receiving hooks are worked in 
the same stitch, over long loose stitches, taken 
four or five times in the same holes. Eyelet- 
holes made with a piercer, and used for insert- 
ing cords and strings, are worked round in 
buttonhole stitch, and the corners of under- 
clothing, where there is a strain of extra wear, 
should also be edged with it, in order to give 
strength. Buttons used to be made, not 
bought, and are still part of the work taught 
to the children in the Irish schools. They 
were edged with a row of button-hole stitch, 
and were famous for their excellent wear. I 


: have seen aset of buttons out-wear the night- 


dress for which they were made, a wonderful 
thing in these days of continually sewing on 
new buttons! 

What is called the “hem stitch” is chiefly 
used now for the edges of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and it stands in the place of all other 
trimming. Turn down rather a wide hem 
exactly to a thread, and tack it down firmly ; 
draw a thread or two close under the hem, 
pass the needle under two threads, and draw 
it out, the point being towards the breast ; 
then put it back across the same threads, and 
out through the edge of the hem. ‘This forms 
the stitch. In the case of muslin, or of fine 
linen, more threads must be drawn, anda 
greater number taken in each stitch. 

The edge for whipping must be cut evenly 
to a thread, and then divided into halves and 
quarters, three times the amount of fulness 
being allowed of the Jength of the piece to be 
trimmed. The strip of muslin or mull must 
be first hemmed, and then halved and quar- 


| tered; aad for a beginner it is best to com- 
: mence sewing the trimming to a piece of tape, 


as a firmer foundation for practice. Commence 
by rolling in the raw edge of the rauslin very 
tightly with the left thumb upon the first 





finger of the hand, about eight or ten threads 
deep and on the wrong side. In making each 
stitch put the necdle in on the right side and 
bring it out on the wrong side, pointing it to 
the chest. Take the stitches evenly and at 
such distances as to draw up easily. The 
gathering-thread should be very smooth and 
strong, and may be drawn up at intervals of 
every two or three inches, and the same length 
of the whip is sufficient to roll down at a time. 
When a new thread is needful it must be 
taken at the halves and quarters. Draw up 
the fulness, and having regulated the halves 
and quarters with those of the material, upon 
which the frill is to be sewn, commence sew- 
ing, holding the frill next to you, and being 
careful that each stitch shall fall into the 
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opening or the groove of the whip. The 
needle must be kept in a slanting position. 

Running tucks must be done by the most 
careful measurement, and the material must 
be measured from selvage to selvage, and laid 
down in a fold by a thread, so that a crease is 
fermed. The tuck is now laid down to the 
required size, and the running is made in the 
crease. The stitches must be small and very 
regular, and several may be taken at once on 
the needle. Whenever many tucks are to be 
made, a piece of stiff paper may be used asa 
gage, so as to keep the distances between the 
tucks carefully. 

One of the most important things in plain 
needlework is, to understand the proper me- 
thod of putting ona patch. The patch itself 
must be cut exactly to a thread, and should 
be an inch, or more, larger in every way than 
the worn piece it is intended to replace, as 
well as matching it in every possible way, the 
pattern, in particular, being made to corre- 
spond. Ineed not say that, after all our care, 
the beauty of our patch will consist in its 
being, as nearly as possible, zvsidle. The 
patch must be placed on the decayed part of 
the garment to a thread, also on the right 
side. Then tack it on slightly, to hold it 
firmly in its place, and proceed to sew it along 
the outer edges, taking especial care at the 
corners. Make the scam very flat and smooth, 
and then cut out the worn piece by the thread 
on the wrong side, leaving sufficient to form a 
hem. After having nicked it a little at the 
four corners, to make, the hem sit well, {um 
the edges in neatly and fell them down. 
Although this may read somewhat easily in 
print, it is by no means easy to practice, and 
it must be patiently learnt till quite perfect. 
Flannel patches are herring-boned round, and 
sometimes they may be hemmed or felled on 
both sides, instead of being sewn on one 
only. 

Torn or cut cloth is mended: by a process 
called ‘fine drawing.” This is usually en- 
trusted to the hands of a skilful tailor, but 
there is'no reason for this expense, as the 
stitch may be easily learnt and practised at 
home. First the edges are made perfectly 
even, and the two which are to be joined 
must be held lengthwise on the forefinger of 
the left hand. Pass the needle, with its point 
from you, through the edge of one piece, then 
point it to you and pass it through the edgc 
of the other. Thus it will be seen that the 
stitches should be made through half the 
thickness of the cloth and then drawn closely 
together, without, however, laying one edge 
over the other. One stitch is taken alter- 
nately on each side. When the rent 1s 
mended, press the cloth with a hot iron on 
the wrong side, or, if on the right, place some- 
thing between the cloth and the iron to prevent 
injury to the former. 

As a change from plainer needlework, 
“herring boning” should be learnt here, and 
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HERRING-BONING. ‘ 
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this, although used for flannel alone, is mos 
easily learnt on canvas. It is worked from 


' left to right, the canvas being held on the fir: 


finger of the left hand; the stitches are taken 
above and below alternately, with about fou 
threads between the top and the bottom 
stitches. It is used for the raw edge o 
flannel, which is hardly ever hemmed, and the 
edges should be cut to athread; the selvage, 


or list, must Se on ine OP ee ee ee a ee ee ee cut off before flannel is used. 
It has a right .and a wrong side, the latter 
being plain, and the former woolly. 

Marking in cross-stitch is amongst those 
old things ; which have been brought baci: to 
daily use by a change in the fashion. The 
stitch is formed by ‘taking two threads each 
wav, putting the needle in from the wrong 
side at the lower corner, then drawing it out 
and putting it in on the ‘right side top corner, 
and passing it out at the. right hand lower 
corner. Itis then inserted at the top left hand 
corner, and brought out at the left hand lower 
corner of the next stitch. Begin each letter 
separately, and work—in the end with the first 
two stitches. The thread should be fastened 
off on the wrong side at the end of every 
Jetter. It will “be needful to leave from eight 
to ten threads between each letter in working | 
on linen. The order in which the letters 
should be learnt is as follows :—First, the 
straight ; then the slanting; and, lastly, the | 
round. 

Of course, marking must be learnt on 
canvas, with a coarse darning, or wool-needle, 
and darning cotton; and large and small 
Jetters should be practised until they can 
be made perfectly. When this has been 
achieved, a proper sampler should be com- 
menced, which is made thus: Choose a fine 
piece of canvas, though not too fine, for your 





specimen sampler, and purchase a quarter of 
ayard. This amount will be sufficient to form 
two, as it is half-a-yard wide ; and the width 
may be cut in two. The canvas must, of 
course, be cut to a thread, and if hem- -stitching 
have not been learnt before, it may be taught 
by my previous instructions, while hemming 
these samplers. Capital letters are generally 
seven stitches high, and four threads are left 
between each. The small letters are worked 
on a single thread. Both large and small 
letters must be worked, and also ‘the numerals. 

And now I think my instructions on stitches, 
and how to do them, and likewise on marking, 
are fairly concluded. It only remains for my 
readers to gather up the substance of their 
acquired knowledge, and to exemplify it if 
possible. In order to do this, I think the 
best method will be to make a kind of sampler, 
as the French nuns—who are beautiful needle- 
women—teach their pupils to do. The 
material used is a white linen, of a sufficiently 
fine texture to show the work to advantage. 
This has always seemed to me a most prac- 
tical idea, as it forms_a kind of diploma, or 
certificate of merit to 5 the owner, and shows 
a) to be possessed of all the secrets of the 
ar 

Some of these samplers are ruffled or frilled 
all round, in order to show both whipping and 
gathering, the edges of the frills being hem- 
stitched, the hem on the square of linen in 
the centre being stitched, while tucks run 
actoss. Button- holes, eyelet- holes, and loops 
for hooks, patching, marking, herring-boning, 

‘C., seem all to find their place, and the whole 
is so tastefully arranged that they form quite 
al ornament. I think one of these samplers 
should be one of the achievements of every 
ginl in order to show her skill. 

Patchwork is another variety, which may be 
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used as a means of improvement to the be- 
ginner in work, as it is an excellent exercise | 
for sewing, and trains in neat habits of j 
arranging work. I hope that the night-dress | 
competition may Inspire all our readers with 
the desire to make their own under-linen, and 
if they have carefully read and practised my 
instructions thus far, they are quite capable of 
undertaking the making of any, and every 
under-garment which can be manufactured by 
hand. DoRA DE BLAQUIERE. 














AMERICAN WOMEN. 

HE Member’ of 
Parliament for 
Rochdale, in a 
recent speech on 

. Fur Trade with 
Ametica, said: 
We trouble our- 
-selves. far too 


much as to what 
woman’s mission 
is. They don’t seem to have that difficulty 
in America. One grand mission of women 
is the education of the young. Go to the 
high schools in Boston, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, or even 
across the border into our own territory, 
and go to them in Montreal, and see 
the bright, intelligent, and handsome 
girls w ho are conducting the education 
of the classes. In the neighbourhood 
of Boston I went to a college which 
owes its existence to the benevolence of 
one man,a M. Durant. It isa college 
mainly for the education of 350 young 
ladies, from eighteen to three and twenty 
years of age, in their great mission of 
. instruction of the young. In the States 
from 250,000 to 300,000 ladies are re- 
quired to conduct the schools tbrough- 
out the country, and the Wellesley Col- 
lege is an institution for the training 
of such ladies. Bear in mind it is not 
a free college. The expense which a young 
lady incurs there is about £50 2 year, which 
embraces lodgings in a magnificent palatial 
building, and every advantage of the college. 
These young ladies know their mission. They 
don’t lose one atom of their attractiveness 
because they take up that mission, but 
throughout the land they are respected and 
loved for the usefulness of the employment 
which they have chosen. In Washington, 
when I visited the Treasury, the secretary, 
Mr. Sherman, told me with something of 
pride that they employed 650 women, young 
ladies, in that establishment. It is there that 
they manufacture the paper money. There 
had been times when they have had rather 
too great facilities for manufacturing it. 
They manufacture the stamps to tax various 
articles, and I tol Mr. Sherman that if I 
could have my own way I could dispense with 
that particular work. Still, 650 women are 
employed in that establishment in the most 
important and most useful duties. We some- 
times in England doubt whether women will 
acquit themselves well in positions of power 
over other women, or in other positions in 
the general community; but in Boston I 
went down with a kind friend, Governor 
Rice, to an establishment which, during 
his governorship of Massachusetts, he had 
in the main helped to establish. It was a 
model prison for women, and contained 450 
prisoners. The governor, or rather governess, 
was awoman. The doctor was a woman, the 
chaplain was a woman, the warders were 
women, and there was not a man in the estab- 
lishment—not a male except the poor little 
infants in the nursery. I went with sadness 
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| through that institution, and looking at. some 


of the faces, I said to Mrs. Atkinson, who 
is at the head of the establishment, and who. 
is worth going all the way over to Boston to 
see, for she has the character and physique 
befitting the position which she holds—I said 
to her The faces. of these poor wometi are. 
almost all of a hopeless type.” “ Hopeless,” . 
she replied — “that “is not a word. 
we permit in this establishment, Mr. . 
Potter, we hope for all.” We have heard. 
about prison reform, but it did seem tc me. 
the angel of mercy in the shape of woman. 
came with her blessing on that establishment. ” 
We looked at the solitary cells of these poor, 
women, which they were allowed to decorate 
with a few pictures friends might give them— - 
a few cuttings from an illustrated paper—or 
to grow in them a few ferns and flowers. As 
one poor woman said, “it is great kindness 
on their part to permit us this great favour.” 
In that nursery of poor children who had’ 
arrived when their mothers were in prison, it 
was a touching thing to observe the kindness 
of the head of the establishment to each 
mother and child, though but the child of a 
State prisoner. Tt was good to see the look 
of pleasure which passed a across cach mother’s 
face when a kindly notice was given of her 
child by the ladies who were visiting the 
prison, and I came away from that establish- 
ment glad to have seen the experiment, hopefui 
of its success, and confident that woman was 
not exceeding her mission in undertaking 
such a responsibility as was undertaken by 
Mrs. Atkinson and ker able colleagues. 


MY LADY’S JEWEL CASE. 
By CLARA MATRAUX. 


“ Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 
More than quick words, do move a women’s mind,” 





SHE great Shakespeare says this. 
and he further observes that, as 
** torches were made to light, so 

S| were jewels to wear,” afact which 
seems to have been discovered from the earlicst 
times, and practised in all parts of the world by 
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allsorts of people. Here they all are, glitteriny 
and glistening as the sunlight falls upon them. 
If they could but speak, what curious ve 
they would tell of dank mine, and rock, and 
sandy desert ; of hidden depths, where human 
eye never peered and hand never touched but 
to reach forth these treasures, buried there for 
such centuries that man grows dizzy in think- 
ing of them. 

Maids and matrons of every degree have 
always loved to adorn themselves with sucit 
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pretty things, even as did the haughty Roman 
Empress Lollia, whose dress, hair, arms, and 
fingers, even at an ordinary wedding feast, 
were fairly hidden by strings of emeralds and 
pearls, valued at a sum equivalent to £40,000 
of English money. In our own history we 
read list upon list of such precious adornments 
worn by the early queens. Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, for instance, had, among her belong- 
ings, no less than forty-five golden clasps set 
with gems, various wands strung with rings, 
and eighty girdles set with most precious 
stones. 

In the “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland” 
we read of a pretty scene, in which a prin- 
cess’s glittering jewels played their part in a 
very pleasant game :— 

“Queen Mary was sufficiently amended on 
New Year’s Day to invite Randolph, the 
English ambassador, to dine with her; and 
being fully recovered on Twelfth Day, to give 
a brilliant entertainment at Holyrood and ball 
to her Court, she initiated the nobles and 
ladies of her household into the attractive 
friendly pastime called the ‘ f’e of the bean,’ 
a game similar to the English observance of 
drawing for king and queen. The bean was 
concealed in the twelfth-cake, and whoever 
got it was to be treated as Sovereign for that 
evening. The bean in the Holyrood twelfth- 
cake fell to the lot of fair Mary Fleming on 
that festive night, and her royal mistress, the 
‘Mary of Marys,’ indulgently humoured the 
frolics by arraying her in her own regal robes, 
and decorating her with her very choicest 
jewels, wearing none herself that evening, that 
the Queen of the Bean might shine peerless.” 

But, turning from the precious gems of 
these long-passed away queens, let me men- 
tion some of those that adorn the State crown 
of her present Majesty, and which any of you 
who care to visit the Tower may investigate for 
yourselves. It glitters with no less than three 
thousand and ninety-three valuable gems, the 
most interesting of which is, to my mind, a 
large semi-transparent ruby of the deep and 
intense colour of a ripe Morella cherry, and of 
its natural size and shape, being pierced 
through with a smaller ruby. It is supposed 
to have been presented to the Black Prince by 
the celebrated Don Pedro, of Castile, most 
likely better known to our young readers 
as Pedro the Cruel. It was afterwards worn 
by the warlike Henry V. at the battle of 
Agincourt. In those days kings cared to 
show such treasures publicly, for many reasons, 
one of which was, perhaps, in this case, to 
prove that this king had not, as had happened 
to Henry III. and others, been forced to pawn 
the English crown jewels for as large a sum 
as his business-like subjects—the citizens of 
London—chose to lend upon it. 


Rubies, some of you may be surprised to | 
hear, when of a certain colour—the peculiar . 


red of pigeon’s blood—large and without flaw, 
are even more rare and valuable than the dia- 
mond—which we somehow invariably place 
first of gems in our own estimate. That is 
why the wise man of old compared a good 
woman to the ruby, setting her even before 
this most precious thing, which in its rich 
splendour particularly captivates an oriental 
imagination. 

In this my lady’s casket, as in the Queen’s 
crown, are many diamonds, the glitter and 
sheen of which are incomparable. There are 
such things as coloured diamonds; the King 
of Saxony had a lovely green one, forming a 
clasp or button to his State hat. Russia has 
a red one. There is a celebrated blue dia- 
mond, and Mr. Meyer’s precious black dia- 
mond in the Great Exhibition, weighing 350 
carats, was so firm and hard that even dia- 
mond dust had no effect on it; and that is 
wonderful, as it can usually work through any- 
thing of its own kind, and by its use are 
engraved cameos, onyxes, cairngorms, and 
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other hard surfaces—as an old author has it, | 


‘« giving way to no sort of matter, neither fire 
or iron, but despisest all.” There are ‘brilliant ’ 
‘rose,’ and table ‘ diamonds,’ set in rings and 
necklets, and as you may often hear these 
different names mentioned, perhaps it would 
be as well to know that these terms only apply 
to the manner in which the stones are cut, or 
‘facetted,’ and not to the gems themselves. 
Some three or four hundred years ago dia- 
monds were cut with four flat surfaces—these 
were called table diamonds. This was 
improved upon by the “rose,” which has 
usually twenty-four little triangular sides, 
and a flat base generally hidden in the 
setting. The still more effective ‘brilliant,’ 
that should be mounted with nothing be- 
hind it, is shaped something like two little 
pyramids placed foot to foot, the top ‘ lizel’ 
which is the deepest, has most likely thirty- 
two jacets cut into its sides; the lower half, 
or collet, twenty-four. These all reflect light 
to the best advantage, though the cutting off 
of so many slices of the stone seriously affects 
its weight and size. You know we always 
speak of these and other gems as weighing so 
many carats. By the bye, when they weigh 
over a hundred carats they are called “ Para- 
gons.” Thi term is derived from the 
‘‘ Knara,” the name of a small vetch, the dried 
seed of which was of old used by the natives 
of the African Gold Coast to weigh cither the 
gold dust or precious stones once so common 
in their land. 

Turning over these shining gems reminds us 
of the many strange histories attached to, 
and almost part of, certain special diamonds. 
All the world knows of the Orloff, for instance. 
That splended ‘‘ Rose” which shines in the 
sceptre of the Emperors of Russia is said to 
have once glittered as one of the eyes of an idol 
at Sheseringaysatan, from whence it was stolen 
by a venturesome French soldier. Ultimately 
the Princess Catherine of Russia bought it of 
a lucky Armenian, who received a heavy sum 


| for it, besides a patent of nobility, and a 


pension for life. 

The “Pitt” or “ Regent,” whichever you 
like to call it, now one of the most perfect 
and sparkling diamonds known, once lay all 
ignored and hidden in the mines of Ponteal— 
where it was discovered by a young slave. 
Closely watched and often searched, the 
miners had and have smali chance of conceal- 
ment. This one, aware that he had picked 
up a stone of unusual size, worth venturing 
some pain for, cut, as though by accident, a 
gash in the calf of his leg. In this he hid the 
tiny stone, and being allowed to pass un- 
searched beyond the usual distance, escaped, 
wandering on until he reached the sea- 
shore, alone and unfriended, when he con- 
fided this strange secret to an English 
sailor, entreating to be taken on board, but 


‘ the fellow being base and treacherous, pos- 





sessed himself of the poor Indian lad’s hidden 
treasure, then in the dark night flung him 
overboard, and in time obtained a thousand 
pounds for the little stone which had already 
caused so much mischief. 

And now just a few words concerning that 
glorious gem which the Lady of our land wore 
when she opened Parliament about a month 
ago—the Koh+i-Noor, or Mountain of 
Light, which, uncut, was, I believe, the 
largest diamond ever known ; but, after being 
handed over by its owner, the Great Mogul, to 
a Venetian worker that it might be shaped, its 
size was so reduced that the same Great Mogul, 
would, in his wrath, most willingly have re- 
duced the clumsy Venetian by his head. As 
it was, he seized upon all he had, and left him 
sorrowing that the Mountain of Light had ever 
shone upon him. 

In those old days it was the treasure of 
India, and considered a talisman upon which 
the safety and honour of India depended. 


Tradition tells how, when Mohamed Shah, 
defeated and subdued, bent before his con- 
queror, the great Nadir Shah, he wore the 
royal stone glittering in his turban, and how, 
in a sort of stately mockery, the chieftain 
accepted this homage, and pretended to show 
him especial favour by insisting upon exchang- 
ing turbans, as was sometimes done among 
equals, yet a friendly condescension which the 
other would certainly have declined had it 
been possible to do so with safety. 

But, alas for India! the talisman passed from 
it in 1850, when the Punjaub was annexed by 
Great Britain, and, after being re-cut at a cost 
of £8,000, has become the property of “the 
Empress of India,” of whose jewel-case it 
certainly forms the brightest ornament. 

Passing from our precious diamonds—which, 
after all, chemistry has proved to be nothing 
more nor Jess than mere combustible crystals 
of pure carbon, how difficult it is to believe 
it, even though we do know that there is no 
end to nature’s mysteries—we take up a ring 
set with a lovely blue sapphire, for remember 
all sapphires are not blue. From Ceylon it 
might be red, or yellow, or green, or rich 
golden brown; it might change its name, 
though not its nature, with its colour, and be 
called Oriental ruby, Oriental topaz, Oriental 
amethyst (it was believed that wine drank out 
of an amethyst cup had no effect on the senses), 
Oriental emerald, adamant spar, star-stone, or 
corundun. But the blue sapphire I love best. 
It was of old considered a holy stone, because 
of its likeness to the pure skies, no doubt. It 
was held sacred to Apollo, and worn by his 
priests to preserve their minds from wrong 
thoughts. Its very rays killed all noxious or 
impure insects or reptiles that came within 
their influence; and it dulled when evil and 
wicked eyes gazed upon it. No wonder it has 
ever been prized and praised, for all good fan- 
cies cling about and beautify it. 

Of precious stones we are most familiar 
with the emerald, which our ancient, though 
mistaken writer, observes :—‘‘ Passeth all 
grene thynges of grenesse.”” This, too, was a 
sacred gem of old, when it figured in the 
ephod or breastplate of the priest. Once, too, 
it had the credit of chasing all evil spirits from 
its wearer, of restoring lost sight and memory, 





or of fading when friend or lover proved false 
and untrue. 

It would take us too long to remember 
or tell of all the gem lore hidden in this 
collection ; of the true topaz, from Ceylon, 
beloved of mariners because of its gift of inner 
radiance, that could give light where light was 
not, and also because, worn round the neck or 
arm, it was a charm against magic spells, 
banished melancholy, and calmed away terror 
and madness ; of chaleedony—a stone, not a 
gem—of which there are so many varicties; 
of the well-known blue turquoise, or Turkish 
stone, so precious if given—not bought— 
paling and changing when the wearer is sick 
or sorry, or when danger is nigh. In most 
parts of Russia every engagement-ring must 
contain a turquoise, even if it is only humbly 
mounted in tin—a ring which the wearer must 
never part with if she values the love and 
truth of the giver. This belief in the symbolic 
meaning of precious stones still lingers in Ger- 
many, and as I close ‘the casket I cannot do 
better than give you a list of the different 
meanings attached by Germans to the various 
stones most usually met with :—turquoise, 
success and faithfulness; amethyst, control 
of passions; diamond, innocence; emerald, 
happiness; sardonyx, conjugal fidelity ; 
topaz, friendship; sapphire, repentance and 
purity; ruby, oblivion and grief; garnet, 
fidelity to promises ; aqua marine, misfortune; 
opal, hope; bloodstone, courage and discre- 
tion ; crysolites, preservation frcm folly ; and 
agate, long life and health. 
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WILL AND SELF-WILL. 


¢¢ WHERE there’s a will there’s a way!’ 
Do you really believe that, mamma ?” 
said Ethel, a tall, fair-haired girl, as she sat 
down ona stool at the feet of a gentle-looking 
lady in widow’s dress. 

“Yes, darling. I really do believe it; but 
‘ou know there is ‘no rule without an ex- 
ception.’ But, pray, what has brought this 
proverb into your mind ?” 

‘‘ Well, mother mine, you know how I have 
been looking forward to go to the concert in 
the schoolroom this 
evening, and, knowing 
you could not bear the 
heat and fatigue, I had 
arranged to go with 
Maggie Rawson. 
called on my way home 
to ask her what time 
she would be ready, 
when she told me she 
was just going to send 
a note to say she was 
not able to accompany 
me. Did you ever know 
anything so disappoint- 
ing ?”’ and Ethel puck- 
ered up her fair young 
forehead into some 
rather wilful - looking 
creases. 

“But, Ethel, Maggie 
is quite as disappointed 
as you are—is she not P 
T remember hearing her 
say that she expected to 
enjoy the evening.” 

“Oh, yes. At least, 
I suppose she is sorry 
—she said she was; but 
if she really, truly, 
wished to go, and made 
up her mind she would, 
I’m sure she could 
manage it.” 

‘‘How manage it?” 
asked Mrs. Farrar. 

“Why, if she had 
tried to persuade her 
mamma to let her go, 
I’m sure she would have 
had her consent,’ re- 
plied Ethel. 

“But, no doubt, 
Maggie felt there was 
some good reason for 
her staying at home ?” 

“ Of course she thinks 
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“Yes, she could; but if anyone ever 
willed anything, I’m sure J willed to go to- 
night, and yet, you see, the way is quite 
blocked up for me. I can’t go alone;” and 
poor Ethel looked very disconsolate. 

“Well, my dear, you'll find there will be 
times in your life when the way will be 
‘blocked up,’ as you callit; but 1 trust you 
will rejoice afterwards that your ‘will’ does 
not always make a ‘ way’ for itself.” 

‘‘Of course, mamma dear, I don’t think we 
should always have our own way about every- 
thing, but I fancy Maggie gives in too much. 
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it a good reason, but / 
can’t see any reason in 
it. A letter came by 
this morning’s post, 
saying that tiresome 
brother of hers at Cam- 
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bridge had got hurt at 
football, and would be 
unable to attend lec- 
tures for a week or two. 
So Mrs. Rawson has 
determined to start by the first train to- 
‘otrow morning to nurse him and keep him 
company, whilst he is obliged to remain in- 
doors, and Maggie thinks she must help ker 
mother pack up, just as-if a servant could not 
co that!” 

* A servant might do that, perhaps, but 
‘a forget that as Mrs. Rawson will be leaving 
home so soon there may be many little in- 
ies to give to Maggie, so that the 
lousehold arrangements may suffer as little as 
Possible from the mistress’s absence. I cannot 
sce, though, what this little event has to do 
with your favourite proverb. I suppose, by 
your own showing, that if Maggie persisted 
in her own ‘ will’ she could get her way ?”’ 


Don’t you remember at the end of last term, 
when I had so many papers to prepare 
for examination, I said one day I had such 
mountains of work, I could not see my 
way clear? You laughed, and said ‘Never 
fear; use the magical lever of strong will, 
and you’ll be able even to clear away the 
*¢mountains.”’ Ever since then, whenever I 
have anything difficult to do, I think of what 
you said, and it always helps me.” And Ethel 
laid her head on the lap of that dear mother 
who was ever ready with loving words to 
cheer and guide her only child. 

“‘T’m indeed glad and thankful to be a help 
to my daughter, to do what she has to do 
bravely and cheerfully, yet I fear sometimes 





“‘ YOU HAVE WON A TREASURE, AND I HAVE LOST ONE.” 


sne is inclined to make a wrong use ofthe 
proverb. Itis perfectly true that frequently a 
strong, eamest, persevering will accomplishes 
the task it sets itself; but never forget that 
the ‘ will’ may be a selfish one, and the ‘ way * 
one which brings discomfort on others. We 
can only safely‘ will’ when we know the ‘ way’ 
to be in accordance with the Highest Will. 
Now, run upstairs and take off your hat, and 
come down again with the ‘will’ to pass a 
happy evening, and I fancy we shall find the 
“way.” 

* After all, mamma, I can’t help thinking. 
Maggie is too soft and“ 
yielding,” said Ethel, 
as she popped her-head 
in again at the door, 
for she was rather fond 
of persisting in an 
opinion. 

“ Be careful, my girl, 
how you judge!” Re- 
member, there are al- 
ways the little ‘wheels 
within wheels’ in every 
home.” 

An hour later, with 
curtains drawn, lamp 
lighted, a bright, brisk 
fire looking as cheery 
as fires are wont to do 
in cosy parlours on 
frosty nights, our young . 
friend resumed her seat, 


saying : 
‘Mamma, if you 
want to make me 


‘happy and good,’ you 
must employ this even- 
ing in telling me some 
little tale of your early 
life. You know I al- 
ways listen to them like 
a good child—moral 
and all!” 

“You shall have, 
then,’’said Mrs. Farrar, 
‘a little history in 
which I was partly con- 
cerned, and which bears 
upon the subject of our 
late conversation. Like 
you, Ethel, when I was 
young I had an intense 
admiration for people 
of spirit and determi- 
nation, and, I’m afraid, 
something like a feeling 
of contempt for those 
who, in my hasty judg- 
ment, showed a want of 
these qualities.” 

“ You judge hastily, 
mamma!” cried Ethel. 
‘‘T should have thought 
you were the very 
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essence 


of 


cautious 


judgment from 


your 


babyhood.”’ 

“Ah, Ethel, you 
mistake there, as this 
episode in my life will prove—though that, 
perhaps, more than anything else, helped me 
to become as careful as I now am. As you 
know, your grandpapa was a medical man. 
One of his patients was an old lady—a child- 
less widow—one of those fidgetty, exacting 
beings who seem sent into this world for the 
express purpose of giving those around them 
the opportunity of exercising the grace of 
forbearance. With her lived a companion, 
a Miss MacGeorge, apparently seven or eight 
and twenty when we first made her acquaint- 
ance. She was ladylike and sensible, and my 
father and mother being very kind and hospit- 
able, and knowing her life must be a trying 
one, invited her to our house whenever Mrs. 
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Foster would spare her. As time went on I 
wondered how she could possibly submit to 
all the annoyances and trials caused by the 
irascible old lady, and I ventured more than 
once to hint to Alice MacGeorge that I 
thought she was rather stupid and spiritless 
to do so, but she would only smile, and with 


rather a sad look, say she ‘felt sure she ought | 


not to give up her situation yet.” Even my 
gentle mother used sometimes to think it was 
a pity she should waste her sweet ways on so 
ungrateful a woman, and papa, looking at it 
in a business light, said he could see some 
sense in it if there were any likelihood of 
a legacy; but everyone knew there was no 
chance of that, as Mrs. Foster’s income died 
with her. Things continued in this state for 
five years, and I was more and more convinced 
that, dear and nice as Alice MacGeorge was 
in every other respect, she was sadly wanting 
in energy and ‘spirit,’ as I called it. 

** One day mamma and I were seated in our 
little breakfast-room, when we saw a gentle- 
manly-looking man walking up the garden, a 
stranger to us, but, of course, it was not an 
uncommon thing for papa to have a visitor with 
whom we were unacquainted, and we thought 
no more about him. 

‘‘Presently our door opened, and papa 
brought in this visitor, introducing him as 
‘Mr. Conyers—a gentleman who has come 
to run away with our friend Miss MacGeorge.’ 

“Tm afraid showed moreastonishment than 
was perfectly compatible with good brecding ; 
for, girl-like, I looked upon Alice, who was 
decidedly two or three years past thirty, as a 
confirmed old maid. 

‘Mr. Conyers evidently noticed my look of 
wonderment, for he smiled and said, ‘ Yes; 
we have waited long, the doctor will tell you 
-our history, but I wished to thank you myself 
for the great kindness you have shown Alice. 
She has told me how many times she would 
have given in had she not had your friendship 
to cheer her on.’ 

“Of course mamma expressed the pleasure 
this friendship had afforded us, and how she 
hoped: there was a happy future for them 
both. After a little general conversation Mr. 
Conyers tcok his departure, greatly to my 
relief, for I was brimming over with curiosity 
to hear the romance. Papa then told us all 
aboutit. It appeared that, Alice’s father was 
a practical engineer in a fair way of business, 
but dying suddenly just after he had met with 
some heavy losses, it was found’ there was only 
just enough money left to clear his debts, and 
a very small sum, sufficient to keep Alice for 
a few weeks until she could hear of some 
situation. Being cheerful and industrious, and 
possessing good health, and above all having 
a ‘true and hving faith’ in the Father of the 
fatherless, she was not overwhelmed, and felt 
sure some way would be shown to her by 
which she might earn a living. 


‘« About six months before this she had become 
engaged to Mr. Conyers, who was in every 
way worthy of her, but having to depend en- 
tirely on his own exertions, he had gore to 
Japan on some business speculation. Alice 
soon had the offer of a home which scemed 
likely to be just what she needed. A friend 
of her father’s, who had known her for years, 
hearing how she was left, immediately asked 
her to help her with her home duties, offering 
hera small salary. A few hours after a letter 
was brought in directed to her father. It bore 
‘he Australian post mark, and on opening it, 
it was found to have come from the son of a 
former employé of Mr. Macgcorge, who had 
also lately died, and his letter enclosed an 
address to which the first instalment of some 
money left in trust with Mr. Macgeorge was to 
be forwarded. The executors, finding no notice 
‘of this amongst the papers, were at a loss to 
understand this letter, until a day or two after, 
when, discovering a small drawer that had 


been overlooked, they found a memo- 
randum, certifying that Mr. Macgeorge had 
had £200 entrusted to him to be paid by 
quarterly instalments of £10 each to this young 
man. Here was perplexity. All creditors 
must share alike ; and though the sum lost by 
each would be comparatively small, great was 
poor Alice’s distress to think there should be 
the slightest tamt of disgrace on her dear 
father’s memory. There was no sleep for her 
that night, and the next morning, as she sat 
at her lonely breakfast, wondering whether 
there could be any way found to dispel this 
cloud, she took up the newspaper as it lay 
beside her, and turning it over listlessly, her 
eyes rested on the words, ‘“ Wanted a lady 
as companion,” &c., reading almost mechani- 
cally until she noticed the salary offered. 


“Tt was liberal ; and the thought struck her, 
May this not be a way out of my difficulty ? 
Reading it again, she saw there were no duties 
mentioned but those she couid conscientiously 
undertake, and she resolved at once to answer 
the advertisement, praying that ifit were God’s 
will she might thus have the power of paying 
off this trust money. The executors thought 
her scheme rather a foolish one, and strongly 
advised her at first not to attempt it, but secing 
her distress, one of them kindly offered to 
take the responsibility upon himself. This 
she gratefully declined, being convinced that 
whilst she could work it was her first duty to 
clear off ihe debt herself. Having succeeded 
in obtaining the situation, she wrote to Mr. 
Conyers telling him just how matters stood 








the business he had undertaken had not suc- 
ceeded so well as he had anticipated, so that 
he was obliged to leave her to struggle on 
alone. At the end of five years, however, 
he had succeeded sufficiently to return and 
claim his bride, just as she had paid the last 
instalment of the £200. 

“Neither mamma nor I could restrain 
our tears when papa finished speaking, my 
emotion being caused as much by remorse for 
my own mistaken judgment as joy for Alice’s 
happiness, and I earnestly entreated that this 
noble woman might have her wedding cele- 
brated at our house. 


«¢ And so it was—and I was her bridesmaid, 
and I really think there was a tender spot in my 
heart even for Mrs. Foster when I saw her 
kiss Alice and heard her say to Mr. Conyers, 
with something of a tremor in her voice. 
‘You have won a treasure, and I he-e lost 
one.’ 

‘«“AndI never was so impressed with the 
proverb as when I heard papa say to the bride, 
‘I shall always think of you, Mrs. Conyers, 
when I hear the words, ‘‘ where there’s a will 
there’s a way.”’ And that was the ‘spiritless 
woman without any will.’ ” 

Ethel Jooked thoughtful when her mother 
ceased speaking. 

“T'll be careful how I judge of Maggie,” 
she said ; ‘she may be one of those quiet, un- 
selfish girls who can resolve to do what is 
right and noble, though it be at the cost of 
her own comfort.” 

“Very probably, Ethel, and always bear in 
mind that ‘will and self-will’ are not synony- 
mous terms.” 








and of her resolve. He was greatly troubled | 
when he received the news, more especially as | 





VARIETIES. 

WomMan’s Power. — Wonderful is the 
power of woman to rule the world, to do 
what she will with it, if she but cares to 
wield it. But the one spring of her power 
is the spring of the divine power, and of 
the power that lies in all nobleness and 
goodness—the power to love, to serve, to save. 
Seize it once more, and the world is at your 
feet.— Rev. F. Baldwin Brown. 


GREATNESS of mind is not shown by admit- 
ting small things, but by making small things 
great under its influence. He who can tale 
no interest in what is small, will take false 
interest in what is great ; he who cannot make 
a bank sublime make a mountain ridicu. 
lous. —Rushin. 


HIDDEN MOUNTAINS. 


The bird sang him a lay and he listened 
enchanted, 
He made with a pen nine separate strokes, 


BunrieD Towns. 


I wonder by what rule you did this sum? 
There were many doors and gates to pass 
through. 


A Reproor.—The Rey. Rowland Hill ong 
day heard two of his domestics disputing as to 
which of them should wash the hall, each 
declaring that it was not her business, 
Sending them both. out on an improvised 
errand, the eccentric clergymen took up the 
mop himself, and when, upon returning, they 
found him busy at his self-imposed work, they 
each warmly protested against his being en- 
gaged in so menial an occupation. ‘ Pooh! 
pooh!” said he, “It’s not your business, 
Peggy; nor yours, Jane; so it must be mine, 
I suppose!” It scarcely needs to be men- 
tioned that the hall was regularly cleansed 
after this without any dispute. 


OVERDRESS.—Of all the snares that beset 
young girls, none are more dangerous than the 
love of dress. Mothers ’should be on the alert 
to guard their daughters against it. Elder 
sisters should not forget that young eyes are 
looking at them as examples, and are much 
more impressed by the living models before 
them than by any amount of “ good advice.” 
Nothing is of greater importance than the 
companionship permitted to young girls. Wot 
only do overdressed companions induce the 
wish in themselves to overdress, but, if the 
gratification is denied, covetousness, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness are 
very likely to find birth in hearts that might be 
otherwise full of better feeling. An undue 
love of overdress has been only too frequently 
the cause of ruin both of body and souk— 
Leisure Hour. 


ANSWER TO DECAPITATION AND CUR- 
TAILMENT (PAGE 143).—Stone, Tone, Ton, 
On, O. 


ANSWER TO SQUARE WorpDs (PAGE 143). 


JANE CLAW 
ABEL PATH 
NELL ANNA 
ELLA WEAR 


VALUE OF A GARDEN.—What daughter 
ever forgets the home where she has cultivated 
her little garden, and year after year been so 
happy in the blossoms which have been borne 
upon the plants she has watered and tended 
with such patient care? Parents, brothers, 
sisters, the dear old home, all come back to 
her, though years may. have passed away, 1 
the scent or bloom of every flower. The 
family is seldom unhappy whose dwelling 1s 
surrounded with shady trees, and whose 
garden is gay with cultivated plants. 





RULES 


I. No charge 23 made for auswertug questions, 

M1, Ald correspondents to give tnitials or pseu- 
douyne. ‘ 

IH, The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions, 

LV. No dtocet answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. } 

V. Add questions niust be brief, clearly worded, 
written upor one side of the paper only, and 
addressed tothe Editor of Tue Girt’s Own Paper, 
56, Paternoster-row, Loudon, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firnes, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
tnserted. a 

N.B. Answers, as a rule, are published about a 
month after the question reaches the Edttor. 





’ WORK. - 


Para’s Put.—You may knit a pair of muffatees, and 
finish them with a crochet’ edge. Cast on 68 
stitches, and knit like a stocking, in a pattern of 
two plain, and two purl alternately, They may be 
as long as you like. Then finish them at the edge 
with a crochet edge of several rounds of double 
crochet, making a chain of three stitches and 
missing three. : 

ComPeTITOR AND Rosz F.—The rules of compe- 
tition for 'the night-dresses do not require the 
embroidery to be made by the competitor her- 
self. We have given the simplest patterns, and 
the small’ quantity of embroidery required for 
trimming them will be very inexpensive. 

TiLue AND Rosir.—For a birthday present for your 
mother, which will not exceed what you ma 
have to spend, we think: that “My Work Basket ” 
may be safely consulted. i , 

Anxious ANNIE.—The embroidery on pockethandker- 
chiefs is usually done in satin-stitch, which you 
would not find difficult to learn from one already 
worked in that style. 2. Unless we knew what 
your acquirements were, we could not suggest to 
you how to earn any money, particularly as you say 
that you can do none of our competitions well; 
which are on various subjects. 

fF. E.R.N.—x. Wedo notthink Eis-wool, satisfac- 
tory in wear, and we should recommend Shetland or 
two-thread ‘‘Lady Betty” in preference. 2. A 
“‘cloud”’ is a long scarf; were the shape a square, 
it would be a shawl, or, if small, a handkerchicf. 
Half a yard wide and two yards long are the usual 
dimensions of a “cloud.” 3. You are too old for 
our competitions. 

Ayniz H. P,—Yes, you may wash the new calico 
before making the night-dress for the competition, 
and you may also purchase the embroidery. But, 
please to observe that our examples-are of the 
simplest character, as the work, and not the trim- 
ming, is our especial object. - 

A. B. C.—1. We cannot supply you with theshape of 
a pinafore, as we do not issue paper-patterns. 
2. The materials most suitable for school-room, use 
are brown-holland, linen, or crash. 

Saucie.—Consult “My Work Basket.” 

SPRING FLowErs.—We know of no other way of dis- 
posing of your water-colours better than at a good 
shop. If they be good they will be purchased at once, 
and the people, without hesitation,..will fix the price 
they ure prepared to give. By going’ to several 
shops you would obtain a fair idea of their valuc to 
the trade. 2. Lessons in: china painting can be 
obtained at many places*in London. We shall 
insert an article on the subject soon. a 

PiRSEVERANCE.—The best method of obtaining work 
would be to advertise that you were willing to go 
cut by the day to ladies’ houses. 

AtbertTA Diraas.—You may use paper patterns for 
the night-dresses. 2. The work should be sent to 56, 
Paternoster-row. 

Mary F. T.—We-do not know any prettier border 
than one of moss, unless a plain thick ball-fringe 
would do. 

Microxetre.—Sendthenight-dressto 56, Paternoster- 
tow, E.C., by Parcels’ Delivery 2. ‘Chey must be 
gored in the skirt. : ‘ 

Rac Bac.—The long stitch about which! you inquire 
in the octagon basket and_ satchel needs no further 
explanation, as the illustration shows clearly what 
it is. Put in the needle at the back, and put it in 
again at the front; this will make one long stitch. 
The patterns have been chosen for their extreme 
simplicity, and all necessary explanations have 
already been supplied, if not in letter-press, at 
least in our illustrations. They only require com- 
mon attention. 2. Any other pattern will suffice 
equally ‘well,as the spray of vine-leaves for the 
hanging pocket. should yon find a difficulty in 
tracing that. 

SARAH H.—We donot think that a “ Lady’s Knitted 
Night-Cap ” would be of sufficient general interest 
for us to spare so much space as such a recipe 
would occupy. In ‘ My Work-Basket,” page 69, 
there is a simple pattern of an ‘‘Old Laily’s Hood,” 
which you might find equally useful. | 

Resper.—There is no name for the stitch in which 


the scarves are made, it being the simplest style of 


crochet, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TERE, GIRES. ORM PARBR, 


Miss V. (Bridlington).—We have several times given 


the directions for enlarging the satchel to be worked 
in the competition—viz., by means of dividing the 
pattern into squares. 

Nit Dresperanpum.—The answer to your queries was 
published under your own initials, as you gave no 
pseudonym. 

Bessiz.—We do not know “ Victoria crochet,” at 
least, under that name.. What is it like? 


A Knitrer.—To make a baby’s shoe you will require 
two needles (size No. 14.) and three-ply fleccy 
wool. Then cast on eleven stitches, and increase 
two at the end of every row (that is, one before each 
of the last two stitches) until there be twenty-nine. 
Knit six rows, knit eighteen stitches, and take off 
the remaining eleven stitches on to a thread of 
wool, to free the needle. Knit twenty-eight rows. 
Cast on eleven stitches, to match the back of the 
shoe already done. Knit five rows. In the next 
following rows decrease two at the toe-end, until 
there be nineteen left. Then decrease two at the 
end of every row, until there be eleven. Cast off 
now, and carry on the wool, and take up the 
stitches all round the top of the shoe—of which 
there will be thirty-six, First row, knit two, bring 
the wool forward, knit two together, twice over, 
knit twenty-one rows, and cast .off.. Lastly, sew 
the shoe carefully together on the inside 7 the 
edge-loops, and gather the toe down flatly. “2, A 
stationer is the right person to, whom you should 
apply for pens and any article belonging to his 
trade. 


Viotrt.—It is likely that an article may shortly be 


given in this Magazine on the subject of knitting. 
“Miss Ryder’s Knitting Cards” can be procured 
at any fancy work shop. 


Kare.—-Consult our rules for the competitions. 


Kare (of Bath).—You may find some suggestions for 
using-up odds and ends of wool »y referring to our 
“Work Basket.” Very effective and harmonious 
blendings or contrasts of colours—formed some- 
what like those in harlequin-skeins of wool—may 
be worked on canvas having a certain degree of 
uniformity and method, though at random so far 
as any regular pattern is concerned. : 


DRESS. 


Titre Anp Rostzr.—Put one row of wide military 
braid on your tight-fitting jacket and a row of 
narrow on cither side of it. 

BeReNxcaria.—The most suitable material for a con- 
firmation dress is white cashmere. The veil should 
be square, of about # yard and a half in quantity of 
wide net. Ornaments are unsuitable for such an 
occasion. 

E. A. H.—We cannot give you any recipe for pre- 
venting the hair from coming off a muff that has 
mets reduced to such a condition through exposure 
to damp. 

Bunty.—It is still the fashion to wear short dresses 
in the evening. ‘ 

Vixen.—1. Yes, it is quite practicable to change the 
shape of a beaver hat, such as now worn. Inquire 
at any millifer’s respecting cost, and who would 
undertake the alteration of it. We do not give 
advertisements in our correspondence columns. 
2. A good and inexpensive fancy-dress for a young 
girl of fourteen would be a Watteau, or a Chelsea 
or Dresden china. The entire costume of satteen— 
white ground, and coloured sprigs or bouquets, and 
a short plain blue satteen skirt to the ankles. The 
upper skirt should be well looped up. The bodice 
laced down the back, square-cut in the front, 
elbow hanging sleeves and lace trimmings. The 
stockings of a colour depending on the colour of 
the‘flowers of the tunic. The shoes should have 
buckles, and the hair should be turned. back over 
acushion and powdered, and a few curls should 
hang behind the ear. A cap may be worn if you 
mean to represent the style of Chelsea china, and 
then the hair need not be powdered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aunt Letra has a canary that is suftering from 
bronchitis er severe cold. She ought to place it in 
a clean, dry cage, and hang it in a well-aired, warm 
room. Place every morning in its fresh water fifteen 
drops of paregoric, half a teaspoonful of glycerine, 
and a bit of gum arabic as big asa pea. Feed on 
the ordinary white-and-black canary-seed, and, 
until it is well, give it a little hemp sparingly. 

Irisu Girt.—We have already arranged for articles 
on .Etiquette. They will be written by an 
authority—Arden Holt. 

Bearrice—Thank you for your very thoughtful, 
sensible letter. It is a pleasure to reply to it. It 
has been well said by a great man that out of the 
poorest sermon he ever heard his soul could gathcr 
aray of comfort. So, too, from Ruskin’s pamphlet, 
to which you refer, there is much good to be 
gathered —much practical instruction for your 
“daily round and common task.”? But beware of 
taking all the utterances of a man, no matter how 
great or worthy, on trust. The sacred Scriptures 
are the only safe rule of life. Receive its precepts 
and counsels regularly and reverently, and “ put 
not your /7ust¢ in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help.” We shall always be 
pleased to hear from you. 
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L’Esprrance.—We regret that we cannot find room 
for the particulars of your Anti-Slang Association, 

Jessiz.—As a rule we avoid translations, and we'are 
over-stocked with accepted and unused manu- 
scripts. ‘Lry somewhere else—some magazine less 
known. , 

Miss A. Carrer.—Sce answer to “ Flora,” p. 144. 

GotprincH.—We shall give an article on Rower- 
painting as soon as we can crowd one in. 

Acraia.—tThe trimming need not be your own work, 
but should be clearly stated on the ticket attached 
to it containing your name, &c. , 

A Scorcu Lasstz.—Of course ages are taken into 


account; that is the reason why we require them 
written upon the tickets. 


M. J. F—and Watter W. F.—To the! former.— 
i. You should not write tous for Miss Ryder’s 
knitting cards, for we do not keep them, and if we 
were set up with a fancy shop, which we are thank- 
ful to say we are not; we could not send the 
needles to you, as you are careless enough not 
to send your address. 2, We do not ‘work in 
quarters of years. If you will send 7s. 8d. for 
the year’s subscription the monthly parts shall 
be forwarded to you. To the latter.—The above is 
an answer to your complaint that our publisher has 
not replied to your wife's Jetter, and we are sorry 
to find that we cannot’ respond to your angry 
request to return the eighteenpence “immediately,” 
as you also have forgotten to give us your address, 

Sisstz.—Sec answer to “ Flora,” p. 144. 

Porry.—Sce answer to “ Jessie.” j 

J. Criss.—The heading of:this paper is adapted from 
a photograph of a beautiful statue executed in 
marble, in the possession of Mr. S.C. Hall. Mrs. 
Banks’ “God's Providence House ” can be had 
of any bookseller 

Consrervative.—The accent is on the first syllable. 





“Dotty.—z. You should learn from a book. 2. We 


are inserting valuable articles on crewel-work, 
which will tell you all you want to know. 

Erren A. Surroy.—You are too old to compete for 
a prize, but can try for a certificate. 

Jessica.—Count the words as already described to 
other correspondents, Thank you for the funny 
anecdote. 

M.E—We shall have an article on the subject 
soon. 

Jussu L. L.—We are ashamed to find that any of our 
readers should think the bed-satchels too good for 
the poor hospital patients. They require them 
much more than you and your friends. You may 
not execute the picture on spring, for our cumpcti- 
tion, in oils. . 

IsAveLte Hunter.—Thank you for your letter. 

Anniz M. W. (Great Horton) and: Macom Exrior 
are both desirous of some home employment which 
will be remunerative. We can scarcely do better 
than refer them to the story running fhroneh this 
paper, called “A. Sister’s Love,’’ which relates to 
the endeavours of a young girl to obtain such occu- 
pation. There is a spécial training needed for 
every department of work -professedly of a remun- 
crative character, and this usually leads the student 
without the doors of her own home. With reference 
to fancy work, including crochet and crewel em- 
broidery, there is scarcely any market for cither. 
People like working for their own use, or amuse- 
ment, but do not care to buy it. 

Susie H.—rz. The competition work, of every descrip- 
tion, should be sent to our office. 2. ‘The meaning 
of the saying, “ ModZesse oblige,” is simply this— 
that nobility of descent placed those of high birth 
under the obligation of acting nobly, and of enter- 
taining only the highest sentiments of honour and 
of chivalry. 

E. P. C.—You would probably find what you require 
in ‘*Burke’s Peerage’’ and in his “ Vicissitudes 
of Families,” both of which books you ought to be 
able to find in any public library. 

FLoy.—You are quite welcome to choose your own 
subject for the essay. It is most likely that we 
shall insert the prize essays in THe Giri’s Own 
Paprx. We recommend you to pay especial at- 
tention to both your spelling and writing, which 
need much improvement. Do not feel discouraged 
because no one at present scems to care what pro- 
gress you make.in your education, but remember 
that you should act from a still higher motive, and 
in obedience to the divine precepts—* Whatsoever 
thy hand findcth to do, do it with thy might,” “ Not 
slothful in business,’? “ Whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as unto the Lorp.”’ 

Peart.—The quotation which you intend to make 
is— 

“O! call us not weeds, 
We are flowers of the sea,” 


2 is to be found in a poem by Eliza Cook. 
Muriri,—At any artists’ colourmen you can obtain 
price tists of the pigments required for painting 

upon china, 

Fernx.—1. The clergyman and his wife are expected 
* to visit all the parishioners, “‘ well-to-do” as well 
as otherwise, but; there is no-such obligation 
resting on their family; it would be altogether 
voluntary on their part. 2. It is not necessary 
that you should ‘call upon the friends with whom 

you have had afternoon tea, unless #t were an im- 

portant description of entertainment to which a 

formal invitation had been reccived. 
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In olden days, when Bess was Queen, 
Her ladies forth did ride 


To gather May-dew from the flowers, 









































At early morning-tide. 
































“‘ Beauty,” said they, ‘to those belongs 














Who magic May-dew use; 
































































































































*Twill brighter make their eyes, and dye 








Their cheeks with roseate“hues.” 





































































































Since then a bird upon a tree 








To little maids doth sing— 





“* Rise early, bathe your glowing cheeks 


With water from the spring.” 


syscall ee eae a e # 


eet eT 





























